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| | E have to deal with a 

subject that will bring 
to mind the old fable of the 
=. turtle and the hare, and which 
in most of its outward aspects 
is deceptive. Its moral, if it 
has one, is that the most 
clamorous streams are not the 
——— SS deepest, and that the great- 
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world are borne steadily, silent- 
ly, and without visible sign of 
their extent, like woes in some 
human lives. An air of quiet 
that prevails nowhere else on 
the busy water-front rests upon 
the canal docks at Whitehall, 
New York, and the din of traffic 
on either side and in the rear 
comes to the ear in a subdued 
swell. The white clusters of 
unshapely argosies in the three 
docks lie lazily upon the wa- 
ter, like dismantled hulks, with 
no evidence of the wealth they 
contain. But the place is not 
deserted, though there is no life- 
and-death haste. The strong 
little tug-boats, that wriggle, 
back, and advance to the port 
and to the starboard in turn, 
have got the better of the de- 
moniac attributes of their class 
out of respect to the surround- 
ings, and they throb and whistle 
with perfectly humane softness. 
In the stream outside the docks 
one of the great Hudson River 
tow-boats is lying still, its white 
lines appearing in relief against 
the red warehouses on the op- 
posite shore, awaiting a flotilla 
that is forming for transporta- 
tion to Albany in the evening. 
Upon the adjoining wharves 
men are fiercely battling for 
foot-hold and hearing, but here 
they are deliberate in their 
movements and speech, and as 
indisposed to hurry as their 
boats. In most there is evi- 
dently a fixed purpose, but here 
and there actual idleness is no- 
ticeable. On the deck of the 
Pauline Dodd, for instance, is a 
group that my friend the artist 
might study for the abandon of 
the figures and their uncon- 
scious grace. Three are men, 
one is a boy, and the other a 
young girl. Dusky as gypsies, 
and as picturesque in their cos- 
tume, they are reclining on the 
deck, unsheltered from the sun, 
enjoying a siesta sweet and 
long. Perhaps you are look- 
ing for some boat, and you ask 
them about her. Four out of 
the five slowly focus their eyes 
upon you, and the fifth, more 
active than the rest, stretches 
himself exactly one-tenth of an 
inch; your question is repeated, 
and he smiles blandly upon you, 
and, by the most courteous ex- 
ertion, lengthens himself a frac- 
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tion more; the third time you speak to him 
he appears to have got himself into articu- 
lating order, and after putting an interro- 
gation to your fourth inquiry, to your fifth 
he answers, “ D-o-n’t k-n-e-o-w!” He then 
draws himself up and slumbers, his compan- 
ions having been similarly engaged mean- 
time. The locality is by no means stagnant, 
drowsy as it seems. It is the dépét of the 
largest proportion of the immense commerce 
that comes from the great West, the termi- 
nus of the most important of the three nat- 
ural lines of transportation to the Atlantic 
sea-board. In the busy seasons nearly 150 
boats reach tide-water through the Erie Ca- 
nal daily, each boat containing more cargo, 
according to an eminent engineer, than the 
average railroad train, or more in the aggre- 
gate than twenty miles of railroad trains 
could carry. Yet it has well been said that 
while the plodding canal-boat attracts no 
attention, the railroad train creates a sensa- 
tion in every village through which it passes. 
Standing in the roadway or sweet meadow 
land, attention never rests upon the boat 
that is gliding through the narrow inland 
water way; the extent of the system is rare- 
ly dreamed of, so methodical and unobtrusive 
is it; but should a delay occur at one of the 
locks, in twenty-four hours hundreds of 
boats would accumulate, with as much 
grain on board as would feed a nation for at 
least one day. 

Figures, we know, are exceedingly dis- 
tasteful to most persons, and we do not pro- 
pose to inflict any upon our readers that 
have not some entertaining quality apart 
from their intrinsic ugliness. With this 
promise, we will begin. The principal lines 
of transportation from the West to the East 
include 10,000 miles by railway, 7000 miles 
by river, 1600 miles by lake, and 1600 by ca- 
nal, and the total amount of through freight 
carried over them in one year (1871-72) was 
9,933,214 tons. Of this the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad received 2,250,000 tons, the Erie 
Railroad 1,262,881 tons, the Pennsylvania 
Central Railroad 1,292,846 tons, the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad 790,275 tons, the 
Welland Canal (Canadian) 1,250,000 tons, 
and the Erie Canal 3,087,212, or one-fourth 
of the entire tonnage! And this notwith- 
standing that the railroads are carrying all 
the year round, while the canals are only 
open six months. Exclusive of its branch- 
es, the Erie Canal, from Buffalo to Albany, 
is 352 miles long, and upon it 7140 boats ran 
9,358,100 miles in one season. The number 
of men and boys employed on the boats is 
28,000, and the number of horses and mules 
used in towing is about 16,000. And here, 
before proceeding, we will place before the 
reader a table showing the number and ton- 
nage of the boats built in each year since 
1844 (1845 and 1846 excepted), the time of 
passage, the cost of carrying a barrel of flour 


| between Buffalo and Albany, and the total 
|mumber of tons delivered at tide - water 
throngh the Erie Canal, as shown in the 
report of the auditor of the Canal Depart- 
ment, which, it may be added, differs from 
information obtained from another and un- 
official but trustworthy source. Those read- 
ers who crave the picturesque, and can not 
momentarily conquer their abhorrence for 
figures, can conveniently skip them in the 
form they are here given, and resume the 
narrative at the proper moment. 

















Numberof, Total Time of pes- Cost on! ‘Tons | 
Years. pray tonnage Buffalo and |%,2arrel| delivered at | 
| ailt. capacity. Albany. \of flour. | tide-water. | 

| Days. | Cents. 
1844 | 887 | 24,360 Tig 60 | 799,816 
ise 1466 | 110,745] 103g 77 | 1,431,252 
457 | 38,815 9 58 | 1,184,387 
1849 | 215 | 16,370 8% 56 | 1,266,724 
1850 | 152 | 12,260 9 58 | 1,554,675 
1851 | 213 | 18,450 8 49 | 1,508,677 
1852 | 271 | 28,945 53 | 1,644,699 
1853 | 590 | 57,280 9 56 | 1,851,428 
1854 | 760 | 80,365 8 52 | 1,709,693 
1855 | 471 | 48, 8i¢ 52 | 1,420,715 
1856 | 364 | 38,390} 8 60 | 1,587,180 
1857 | 329 | 87,510 84 46 | 1,117,199 
1858 | 255 | 27,830 8ig 84 | 1,496,657 
1859 | 206 | 20,150 8 81 | 1,451,333 
1860 | 403 | 48,355 8 42 | 2,976,061 
1861 | 619 | 95,230 8 46 | 2,449,609 
1862 | 850 | 142,470 81g 48 | 2,917,094 
1863 | 770 | 119,170 9 45 | 2,647,689 
| 1864 | 399 , 10 5734 2,146,634 
| 1865 | 200 | 28,790} 10 51 | 2,078,361 
1866 | 485 | 74,630] 10 52 | 2,523,664 
1867 | 520 | 80,360} 10 48 | 2,226,112 
1868 | 887 | 64,470} 10 48 | 2,378,572 
1869 | 298 | 46,650} 10 51 | 2,257,689 
1870 | 269 | 42,365) 10 53 | 'o00'e0s 
istt | 194 | 29,295] 11 | 40 | 264,877 














Capacious as the several channels of trade 
appear, they are inadequate for the move- 
ment of the constantly increasing surplus 
of the superabundant West, which demands, 
above all things, cheapness and speed in 
transportation. The railroads supply the 
latter requisite, but they are too costly, and 
the most urgent need of to-day is the im- 
provement of our inland water ways. The 
bold statement has been made that millions 
of bushels of corn are rotting in the South- 
west and Northwest, owing to the insuffi- 
ciency and imperfections of the existing 
means of transportation, and out of this con- 
dition has grown a problem which thus far 
has only resulted in a bitter and useless war 
between producers and the railroads. Radi- 
cal measures have been proposed among the 
Western farmers, contemplating the com- 
pulsory cheapening of tariffs, or even the 
seizure by the government of all canals and 
railroads, with a view to making them pub- 
lie highways; but a calm consideration of 
the subject indicates that the solution of 
the problem depends largely upon the con- 
struction of additional canals. Greater speed 
than is now attained by the old system of 
horse-towage is equally essential, and the 
fact that boats are moved by steam while 
in the Hudson River at half the cost of tow- 
age on the canal, and at twice the speed, 
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leads to the conclusion that that power will 
shortly supersede the present motive. In this 
connection the liberal action of the State De- 
partment will be remembered. Commission- 
ers have been appointed to reward the prac- 
tical and profitable introduction upon the 
canals of steam, caloric, electric, or any oth- 
er motor that will supersede animal power 
in the propulsion of the boats. The suc- 
cessful vessel must be able to transport, un- 
der the present rules, and in addition to her 
machinery and fuel, two hundred tons of 
cargo; her principle must be easily adapt- 
able to the present canal-boats, and must 
lessen the cost of transportation and in- 
crease the capacity of the canals. To the 
competitor who fulfills these requirements 
$50,000 will be awarded, and a like amount 
if his invention is generally adopted. It 
would be strange if the wide-spread scan- 
dals of last year had left the canal manage- 
ment unimpugned. Nor did they. There 
were legislative inquiries and volumes of 
testimony, charges of incompetency, profli- 
gate expenditures, and general malfeasance. 
The public judgment was that they were sub- 
stantiated, and that, operated economically 
and in the interests of the public, the canals 
would have a better showing than they had 
in the last report of the commissioners. 
Premising, in the language of the conven- 
tion of governors, that neither the indefinite 
multiplication of railroads nor any possible 
legislative restrictions on freight charges 
will cure the evils complained of, we will 
briefly mention the schemes proposed for 
relief. First is the Niagara Ship-canal, con- 


necting the lakes by an unbroken chain of | 


navigation with the sea; second, the enlarge- 
ment of the Erie Canal; third, the improve- 
ment of the navigation of rivers, so that 
barges may pass through the entire length ; 
fourth, the extension of water lines from 
the lakes to the Mississippi; and fifth, the 
connection of Lake Champlain by a ship- 
canal with the Hudson. The latter scheme 
claims particular attention in New York; 
for, unless measures are soon taken to im- 
prove the water ways of that State, the me- 
tropolis will suffer by the competition of oth- 
er cities on the Atlantic sea-board that have 
equal railroad accommodations. In the past 
its mercantile prosperity depended on the ad- 
vantageousness of its inland water commu- 


nications; and if these fall behind the works | 


of other States, commerce will be absorbed 


by her rivals. We need not await the ex- | 


ternal appearance of decay. There is an in- 
crease of tonnage constantly, as a matter of 


is losing ground. In 1854 eighty-three per | 


cent. of the grain shipped from the Western 
States reached New York through the Erie 
Canal; in 1868 only sixty per cent. reached 
New York through all channels, and of this 
only forty-five per cent. came by the canal. 


The ratio continued to decrease until 187], 
when fifty-three per cent. reached New York, 
only thirty per cent. being through the ca- 
nal. The Champlain and Hudson Ship-canal, 
as proposed, will run from Troy to the lake, 
and by the proposed Caughnawaga Canal to 
the St. Lawrence, thence to the waters of 
the great lakes through the Welland Canal. 
The route, when complete, will be suitable 
for steamers and sailing vessels up to 1200 
tons burden, and, its advocates claim, will 
allow a gain of from five to seven days in 
time over any existing water route from the 
lakes. The estimated cost of this canal is 
$8,000,000. The James River and Kanawha 
route is also receiving earnest consideration, 
as, indeed, in the urgency of the question, 
are all other propositions looking to the re- 
lief of the great and lusty West. 

It is to the twenty-eight thousand men 
employed on the canal and their surround- 
ings that our sketch will be mainly devoted. 
There is a vivid charm about all migratory 
people, and in vagabond adventure and 
vagabond life we find the breadth and color 
which elevate the commonplace into the ro- 
;mantic. . The changing scenes and multi- 
| farious experiences stimulate the memory, 
|quicken the eye, and loosen the tongue. 
| There are other types of the vagabond than 
| he who amuses us with his stories, gossip, 
|impudent assumption of consequence, and 
| genuine familiarity with the world; and 
when we abstract from his character idle- 
ness and thriftlessness, we find a fellow 
useful as well as refreshing. Among those 
whose vagabondage is a necessity and valu- 
able commercially are the canal-boat men. 
| In their vessels they have their homes, their 
| wives, and their children. While they are 

moving toward the sea-board or to the 
| West, babies are born to them, children are 
| schooled, and young men and women are 
married. A few own homes on shore, and 
|do not allow their wives to accompany 
them, but most of them have been brought 
/up in a cabin less spacious than a tent. 
They are cleanly and moral; the common 
schools have had no uses for them; but 





|in wandering from hamlet to hamlet and 


city to city, they have acquired singularly 
varied knowledge, and habits at once cred- 
itable to themselves and interesting to the 
observer. 

Desirous of obtaining an insight into their 
lives, the artist and writer met early last 
June by appointment at Whitehall, in the 
office of a shipping agent, who had kindly 


| offered to obtain passages for us to Buffalo 
course, but the ratio proves that this State | 


|in a canal-boat. Not searching for excite- 
ment, but prepared to “rough it,” we were 
| both attired in the coarsest garments our 


wardrobes contained, and encumbered with 


no other “ extras” than a hair-brush, a tooth- 
brush, some of Windsor and Newton’s super- 
fine water-colors, a portfolio of drawing-pa- 
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per, several quires 
of foolscap, and 
a quill pen. On 
reaching the ship- 
ping agent’s office 
we were told that 
we could leave 
the city in the 
evening, arrange- 
ments having been 
made for our pas- 
sage. 

“Tll take you 
‘long, boys,” said 
the captain, “ if the 
fare as is good 
enough for me is 
good enough for 
you. My wife is 
with me this trip, 
having wanted to 
purchase in York. 
She comes on them 
occasions, and on 
the last trip of the 
season, when she 
thinks [ll have a 
little money.” 

Having explain- 
ed his wife’s anx- 
iety to bear him 
company, he proposed that we should go on 
board. The boat was lying in the Atlantic 
Basin, and would be brought over to the 
New York side, and attached to one of the 
evening tows to Albany. The captain gen- 
erously offered to place us ashore there if 
we were unsuited. His deep voice sounded | 
ominous, but we had not begun to retreat, 
and crossing the East River by the Hamil- 
ton Ferry, in fifteen minutes we had scram- 
bled over several other boats, and were on 
the broad deck of our own. The captain 
then said, leading the way to the cabin, 
“Come ’long down, boys. Don’t be afeared ; 
you won’t git skelped. Make yourselves en- 
tirely at home. Heave off your duds. And, 
housekeeper, let us have a bit of supper.” 

The housekeeper, a comely woman of mid- 











“THE CAPTAIN.” 

















AT THE SHIPPING AGENT'S. 


dle age, the captain’s wife, was caught in 
the act of cooking a savory dish of ham and 
eggs as we descended. She brushed her 
forehead with her apron, and was apologiz- 
ing for her untidy appearance (a prerogative 
that the neatest women insist upon), when 
the crew tumbled in to eat. This gave us 
an opportunity to observe our quarters. The 
cabin measured about six feet by ten, but 
was exquisitely neat and cozy. An oil-cloth 
was spread over the floor, and several en- 
gravings hung upon the walls. The mistress 
of the most commodious house could not have 
found fault with the arrangements, and it 
seemed a matter for wonder that such tidi- 
ness should be possible within limits so nar- 
row. Apart from the larger room was a 
galley, in excellent order, and two sleeping 
berths, one of which was assigned for the 
use of our expedition. 

Our next move was to gain acquaintance 
with the crew—an easy thing, for the artist’s 
sketch-book had an irresistible attraction 
for them. Buffalo Jack, one of the helms- 
men, a cheerful fellow, whose quirks and an- 
tics gave us great amusement in after-hours, 
was immediately seized with a yearning to 
have his “ photogram” taken, and from the 
start, until his object was accomplished, he 
kept his “store clothes” and a small bottle 
of hair-oil in an accessible corner of the deck, 
in order that he might not be found unpre- 
pared for the flattering operation. By de- 
grees he exalted the artist in his imagina- 
tion, and finally fell in love with him, affec- 
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tionately calling him by a nickname, and 
attending carefully to all his wants. While 


the writer was idling in the bow, and the | 


artist was busy with his pencil near by, 
Jack came to the literary half of the expe- 
dition, and said, in a reverential voice, point- 
ing to the graphic half, “ That work’s mighty 
hard, ain’t it? Hard on the brain—very hard 
on the brain; for jest you look how much 
he’s got to meove his head round.’ 

After our boat had been towed over to 
the New York side, and had been attached 
to another tow for Albany, the captain began 
to tell the story of a stocking that had been 
found buried on one of the banks of the 
canal. “It war a large stocking,” he said, 
“and must have belonged to a big man.” 

“Prehaps so, cap’n,” chimed in Jack, 
whose loquacity was the same at all times, 
“but don’t be too sare as it wasn’t a little 
man with a big foo«.” 

The second man. of the crew was not glee- 
ful or picturesque, the fact that he had a 
wife and two children to support on thirty 
dollars a month having a depressing influ- 
ence upon hin. ‘“ Handsome George,” an ex- 


THE OABIN, 


| ceedingly unattractive boy, played I1 Pense- 
| roso to Jack’s L’ Allegro. He offset the friv- 
olous gayety and rough wit of the latter by 
taciturnity and sluggishness. If speech 
were sought in him, he mildly expressed 
himself in inoffensive axioms, as, when his 
work was finished at six o’clock, he vouch- 
safed the announcement that if it had been 
done at five, his leisure would have been 
richer by one hour; and that there were two 
men and a boy, in all, three, in the crew. 
Beyond occasional utterances of such indis- 
putable truths as these, George never ven- 
tured. When not on the tow-path he was 
in the stable at the bow of the boat; and in 
association with its dumb inhabitants there 
is reason to believe he found consolation for 
the neglect to which his fellow-men treated 
him. The captain himself was a farmer as 
well as a boatman, and worked his forty 
acres “up to Oneider” with profit. He was 
good-humored, but sardonic, and if irritated 
by the breaking of a tow-line, could be play- 
fully blasphemous, though not in the least 
abusive to his men. To them he was famil- 





iarly “Pop,” and a great favorite. The 
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purest democracy exists among boat- 
men; obedience is necessarily exacted, 
but otherwise the employés have little 
reverence in the treatment of their su- 
periors. They eat at the same table, 
and are waited on by thé captain’s wife. 
While the captain was dozing on deck 
one of his men would coolly take his 
pipe out of his mouth, and use it him- 
self. His stories were openly winked at, 
and his manner of calking his own deck 
loudly depreciated in his presence. All 
was borne with toleration, and retorted 
to with somewhat uncouth wit but with 
good-will. 

These tows, each composed of from 
twenty to thirty boats, three abreast, 
leave the Whitehall docks, in New York, 
every evening for Albany. In that led 
by the steamer Niagara our boat was in 
the rear, as it was intended that we 
should drop off at Newburgh, and there 
load with coal. Passing up the North 
River at the speed of two miles an hour 
proved to be not at all wearisome. As the 
last red streaks of the receding sun fainted 
into the silver haze of a starry night, lights 
gleamed out from the long train of white 
boats ahead of us, the green and red steering 
lamps of the steamer diffusing their colors 
over all. From the windows of some cabins 
floods of hospitable light poured, revealing 
domestic groups at supper, reading and sew- 
ing; with the voices of men and women min- 
gled the soft, swelling tones of a parlor or- 
gan, and the less musical clicking of several 
sewing-machines. Contentment and tran- 
quillity rested upon these water-homes, a 
gentle spirit pervaded them, and though they 
were ever moving, the bonds within seemed 
permanent and strong. There was no riot- 
ous conduct, little loud talking, scarcely any 
thing stirring but the water rippling about 
the stern. The inexpressibly delicate out- 
lines of the river-banks, and the unclouded, 
infinite vault above, spread their influence 
over the good and bad, the rough and gentle, 
of the cortége alike. Mothers were hushing 
their children to sleep on some decks, and to 
complete the picture there loomed in even- 
ing light a young boatman bending over the 
side of his own craft to clasp the hand of his 
sweetheart on another. Shrewd with stran- 
gers, among themselves these people are sim- 
ple and generous. Our captain’s two daugh- 
ters were his idols, and of his plans to give 
them pleasure there was noend. The tough 
old gentleman was little addicted to profit- 
less day-dreaming, but in speaking of his 
girls his vision expanded and elevated him 
to the region of the idealist. At sunset on 
our second evening out, as the sky was lost 
in seas of golden light, he stood, drawn to 
his fullest height, on the roof of the cabin, 
with his head uncovered, and, while his pro- 
file was stamped in clear relief on the glow- 








* BRAIN-WORK.” 


ing expanse, he tenderly spoke to his wife 
and us, seated below, of the bright future he 
intended his eldest daughter should have. 
Unconsciously his attitude and words ex- 
pressed the glory of paternal affection, and 
the wis¢om and far-looking thoughts which 
spring from it. 

On the invitation of Jack, after the tow 
had made fair headway on the river, we went 
to the men’s quarters in the forward part of 
the boat: “went,” I say, but that is not the 
word that describes the manner in which we 
arrived there. They were next door to the 
stable, and, without exception, the smallest 
sleeping compartments in which men were 
ever herded. From an aperture in the deck 
about three feet square, we lowered ourselves 
into the dark abode, guided by the friendly 
voice of our host, and alighting found our- 
selves, artist and writer, standing in a space 
not more than large enough to accommodate 
both our bodies when upright. Our first 
impression was that Jack’s other accomplish- 
ments included ventriloquism, but by further 
peering we succeeded in distinguishing three 
forms tucked in blankets at either side of us, 
which were afterward identified as those of 
Jack, his mate, and “ Handsome George.” 

“ Git up, hostilier, and give the gentlemen 
a bunk,” cried Jack to the lachrymal mule- 
tender. But exhortation and abuse were 
ineffectual, and Jack himself _made sitting- 
room for us on the side of his own couch. He 
then offered to show us his treasures. 

“Would you like to have some of this yar 
hair-ile ?” he inquired, producing from under 
his pillow a greasy and dirty-looking bottle. 
No, we never used it, but were exceedingly 
obliged for his offer. “Well, see yar. Jest 
you take a smell of this,” he continued, at 
once bringing forth a still more dirty bottle. 
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IN THE FORECASTLE. 


“This is boss ile, double-distilled, and a| that Jack excelled, and a ditty that de- 

mighty sight nicer than t’other. Ef you puts | scribed the perils of canal life, the first two 

one drop on your head, your hair ’ll suddenly | stanzas of which we append, invariably 

have a handsome apperience, like mine.” | brought tears to the eyes of the auditors. 

His own hair was steeped in grease, and | “Come, eail-{-ore, landsmen, one and ail, 

severe as was the temptation he held up to| nq rl sing to you the dan-gi-ors of the ra-gi-ing 

us, we managed to resist it by a great ef- | canaw) ; 

fort. His generosity can not be estimated | For I’ve been at the mer-ci-e of the win-di-as and 

too highly, for we subsequently discovered nis Wor he of the merry fellows what expects a 

that “ile” was the only toilet article in| watery grave. 

which the crew gloried, and that, though| _ 1 

they might be indifferent to soap, their heads | 2 e left Al-bi-any a-bout the break of day ; : 
- s near as I can remember ’twas the second day 

were scrupulously anointed two or three of May; 

times a day. We depen-di-ed on our driver, though he was very 

Jack resembled a child in many qualities, | small, e 

and took his playthings to bed with him. a oy knew the dan-gi-ors of the re-gi-ing 

Beneath his pillow he kept a Jew’s-harp moet he 

and a mouth-organ, which he now brought To sing this Jack had raised himself on 

out for our entertainment. His musical ac-| his elbows in his bunk. An oil-lamp was 

quisitions also included a stock of ballads, burning almost between our feet on the 

which he rendered with marvelous nasal in-| floor, and the light revealed his humorous 

flections and in varying measures. The af-| face undergoing contortions of the most 

fecting parts were delivered in deep bass, | comical kind. 

and the voice was raised to a fearful pitch| The meals were hurried through in an 

when the expression of joy, triumph, or ridi- | astonishingly short time, silence apparently 

cule was sought. It was in the sentimental | being considered a rule of etiquette; but 
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amiable passages of arms occurred between 
the captain and Jack once in a while. 
Jack’s hair appeared abnormally glossy at 
breakfast the morning after we left New 
York, and the writer asked him about the 
quantity of oil he had used. 

“None; but I’ve been sweatin’ and la- 
brin’.” 

“Well, I wish as you wouldn’t sweat and 
labor such a heap when you are a-eatin’,” 
retorted the captain, quickly. 

A little later said the captain to his faith- 
ful employé, in a compassionate voice, 

“Don’t you git awful riled when there’s 
a stop on the canal, so as you can’t steer 
her ?” 

“Dern yer ole head, no! Why on ’arth 
should I get riled? ’Tain’t no business of 
mine !” 

Arrived at Newburgh, the boat was to 
coal, and as oon as she had been hauled 
beneath the high trestle-work railway for 
this purpose, the expedition disappeared to- 
ward the town, over the steep hills of which 
we rambled until foot-sore. Next they ob- 
tained a boat, and pulling into the swells 
caused by passing steamers, we indolent- 
ly rested on our oars. It was a hot, clear 
day, and the pale skins of these slaves of 
the lamp were quickly tanned into a healthy 
red. Not seeking thrilling episodes, they 
found placid enjoyment, and when they re- 
turned to the town to look for the boat, 
were tired but exhilarated. The decks had 
been scoured to their ordinary whiteness, 
and the hatches battened over the cargo, 
when we got aboard, and next morning, 
when the tows came in sight through the 
grand turn in the river at Cornwall, we 
were prepared to continue our journey. 

While on the Hudson the boatmen’s duties 
are light, and the men sing, dance, and other- 
wise make merry with spirit and determina- 
tion. But the women are busy the day long. 
Early in the morning, in a uniform dress of 
brown calico, and a red sun-bonnet which 


hides their features, they may be seen wash- 
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ing clothes and hanging them out to dry. 
Later a bevy of chubby children are brought 
on deck and scrubbed. Toward noon they 
are peeling potatoes—these good women— 
or dressing the meat for dinner; and in the 
cool of the evening, when the crew have been 
served with supper, they are to be seen in 
spruce attire, alternating sewing with con- 
versation or reading. Social gatherings 
sometimes take place in the tows, and Mrs. 
Captain Frank Reese sends her compliments 
to Mrs. Captain Jake Boardman, and begs 
the pleasure of her company to tea at 7 P.M. 
If this life is not picturesque it has no charm. 
Every figure has a background that would 
touch an artist’s soul. The women washing 
stand out against a slope of meadow land, 
with a border of wild lilies in the under- 
growth at the river, and the ragged urchin 
without shoes or stockings seems tangled in 
the depths of a clump of elms through which 
the sunbeams are falling aslant, like golden 
spikes, into the trembling water. 

On our boat the expedition and crew wast- 
ed their time under an awning. Master Jack 
attempted to amuse us at the expense of 
“ Handsome George,” and the captain and he 
bantered one another to the limits of their 
wit. A serious question arose as to Jack’s 
honesty in a little matter, and becoming en- 
raged, he savagely turned upon his worst tor- 
mentor, the captain, and roared, “ Well, I do 
reckon as you wouldn’t steal a hot stove, but 
you’d run a derned long way to get water to 
cool it with!’ which temporarily silenced 
his opponent. 

The only lonely people in the tow were 
the men on the scows, who form a distinct 
class. Ungainly as the regulation canal- 
boat is, she is a thing of beauty compared 
with the scow, which has neither shape nor 
color nor comfort, and is sworn at, necessari- 
ly or unnecessarily, every time she is passed 
on the canal. Ifa boatman has a béte noire, it 
is a scow ; if he would wound a rival, he calls 





| his boat a scow; and to all that is despicable 
and contemptible he rarely applies any oth- 
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er than that contemned name. 
they steal up the canal with loads of coal, 
stone, or lime; but they are mostly used for 
lightering. They are usually each manned 
by a desolate old man and a very profane | 
boy, who live in dark quarters somewhere in | 
the hold, and cook their own scant provis- | 
ions. No care is bestowed upon the dingy | 
craft, no love lost upon them, and no inter- | 
est attaches to them. The old man is per- 
petually cursing the boy, and the boy is per- 


petually cursing the old man; and whenever | 


the internecine war slacks the outsiders curse 
both. Profanity, by-the-bye, is the common- 
est sin of the boatmen, and they blaspheme 
in cold blood, without the enthusiasm or sci- | 
entific precision of the sailor, and without 
the idiomatic richness of the 
The inevitable peddler of American life is not 
missing from the tows. When they are in 
the neighborhood of Rondout a punt starts 
from the eastern shore, pulled by a hearty 
old man. As she nears the foremost boat 
in the line he sounds a dinner-horn, which 
brings all the men and women to their decks 
with baskets and pails in their hands. A 
rope is thrown out, and the marketman 
hauled in. He has strawberries, potatoes, 
lettuce, radishes, ice, milk, pea-nuts, and 
figs. More demands are made upon him than 
he can attend to, and he refuses to serve any 
one until cash is placed in his hands. He is 
an Ishmaelite: yesterday he was despoiled 
of a bag of pea-nuts, and to-day he looks 
suspiciously at the whole world. Loud pe- 


Sometimes | 


Californian. | 


titions are made to him for an honest five 
cents’ worth of ice, two cents’ worth of pea- 
nuts, a quart of milk with no water in it, 
and a basket of berries with no false bottom. 
He is distracted, irritated, and jocular by 
; turns. In half an hour he has passed down 
| the length of the tow, his stock is depleted, 
and he drops astern into the stream. At 
our last glimpse of him he is standing in his 
| unsteady boat, counting his pence, and fum- 
| bling in his pockets for a missing dime. So 
passeth away many chance acquaintances! 

The expedition had been gradually losing 
| caste in its progress. The members started 
| with a full suit of clothes apiece, and two or 

three indispensable toilet articles. On the 
| first day out their coats were abandoned, 
and they appeared in the freedom of shirt 
sleeves ; the second day their vests were rel- 
egated to the traveling-bags ; the third day 
collars and scarfs were cast aside, and the 
rear of the brim of each felt hat turned down; 
}and on the fourth day, when Albany was 
| reached, the brim had been bent all around. 
Civilization was then played out in so far as 
it concerned the artist and writer. 

In cruising by canal you can secure de- 
lights not to be obtained afoot or on wheels. 
You have ample leisure to study the scenery, 
and while you are as well off in this respect 
as the pedestrian, you are better off than the 
man in the carriage. He is compelled to put 
up his team for the night in some hostelry, 
but you are moving without intermission 
into new lands. If you enjoy walking, you 
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can spring from the boat to the tow-path, and | 
go hunting in the adjacent woods. When | 
tired you can hurry back, and lie on deck | 
until you are refreshed, without losing time 
or missing a single patch of ground that you 
could desire to see. The motion is gentle, 
and just perceptible. There is no straining, 
and there are no rough stones. It is the ul- 
timate sensation of easy traveling. 

The boats are detached from the line at 
Albany, near the great basin, in which a 
large number are temporarily harbored. The 
boatmen are so unused to confusion that 
they exaggerate little circumstances, and 
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be!” At which evasive retort the disagree- 


storm and fret long before danger is near. | able animal slouched away. 


The disbanding of the tow is entirely safe, 
but it is done clumsily, and a terrible clamor, 
which can be heard on either side of the riv- 
er, is raised. In the end the boats are es- 
corted by a steamer, one by one, to the locks 
at Troy, or to the branch entrance of the 
canal at the great basin in Albany. Here 
they receive the third man of the crew, who 
has been attending to a pair of horses while 
the boat has been down the river. The rou- 
tine of canal life then begins. The crew are 
divided into two watches, each of which, 
with a pair of horses or mules, is on duty 
six hours. Most of the boats travel night 
and day, making about forty miles in twen- 
ty-four hours; but the average passage be- 
tween Buffalo and Albany is at present 
eleven days. 

The outset of our journey was discoura- 
ging. In the first three miles of the canal, at 
Troy, are sixteen locks, only a few hundred 
feet apart, in passing through which six, 
hours are occupied. Either bank in this 
distance is lined with miserable wooden 
buildings, used for trade with boatmen. 
Most of them have beneath the sign indi- 
cating their business the additional an- 
nouncement, “Highest price paid for old 
rope and iron.” In one case the business of 
a restaurant was successfully combined with 
that of the junk dealer, and in another vet- 
erinary, dental, and photographic services 
were modestly offered by one man on one 
shingle. The most unsightly of these un- 
sightly structures are the “ day-boat barns,” 
which bear misspelled legends in straggling 
characters, from which it is only too evident 
that the school-master has never been at 
home. 

“ HORSE KEP WHILE BOAT TO YORK” 
appears upon one; and upon another, in the 
tragical and mystical vein, 

“HO BOATMAN HORSES PROMPLY SHOT!” 

Congregated in this neighborhood is the 
rough material of canal life, the tramps and 
unemployed hands. 

“Crew all full, cap’n ?” a hiccuppy voice 
inquired, as a beery face was thrust through 
the cabin window while we were at break- 
fast. 

“Please God, they aren’t as full as you 





The collector's office, a pretentious build- 
ing in the Corinthian style, is near the port- 
als of the canal. One-half of it forms an 
arched passage, in which there is a lock. 
Here the vessels are weighed, the télls paid, 
and the clearance is given. 

“ Comin’ up, they ain’t so rough on us as 
comin’ down. First, the State takes a small 
skelp off of you at Buffalo; and then the 
reg’lar and professional skelpers helps them- 
selves to a big slice. Two or three more 
then goes for you in a moderate way; and by 
the time you reach York the head’s as bare 
as a smooth plank. I’d just as lieve go 
among them Modocs!” lamented the captain, 
as he came out of the office with a bill of 
lading in his hand. 

“Who are the professional scalpers ?” we 
asked. 

“The middle-men at Buffalo. There is 
miles of them who makes it a business to 
obtain loads for the boats, and charges heavy 
commissions for it. Sometimes they holds 
back stuff ontil the boatmen is glad enough 
to make terms with ’em, and there’s not a 
load comes to the Atlantic but on which 
they gits five per cent. They’ve got the 
whole system and trade under their thumbs. 
Another p’int in the problem of reaching the 
sea-board is the big lake freights. The Erie 
Canal can accommodate more boats than is 
now on to it, but there’s not enough grain at 
Buffalo to keep the boats now built agoin’.” 

Further questioning resulted in nothing, 
the captain’s settled conviction being, like 
Stephen Blackpool’s, that “it’s a’ a mud- 
die.” But it appeared to the writer that if 
the barnacles could be thoroughly cleaned 
out, the dishonest and blundering officials 
removed, and the pernicious middle-men re- 
strained, the solution of the problem of cheap 
freights would be simplified and quickened. 
At present it is hydra-headed: a score of in- 
terests are in conflict, and between them it 
is utterly impossible to trace the evils to 
their root. 

While the boat was passing through the 
sixteen locks the artist and writer jumped 
ashore in the impoverished costume to which 
they had come in the tow. A more common- 
looking pair never excited suspicions in hon- 
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est villagers. It is to be hoped that an in- 
telligent person could have detected the 
gentlemen gleaming through their collarless 
check shirts and dusty trowsers, but to most 
they were peddlers, tramps, or canvassers, and 
if they were in the least vain of their per- 
sonal appearance, they suffered a change of 
mind and heart. Entering a store, the writer 
asked the keeper if he could give him some 
milk. “Tll give you some water, but no 
milk!” was the answer; and the scribbler 
finding that he had been mistaken for a 
mendicant, and momentarily losing sight of 
the joke, hastened from the store in a tow- 
ering passion. Once more the expedition 
sought the boat, and overtook her beyond 
Cohoes. Thinking he had lost us, Jack was 
in distress, and had been leaving a descrip- 
tion of us at the locks. “One feller said he 
sawed you, and asked if you warn’t well be- 
known abont the canawl. ‘No,’ said I; ‘ you 
warn’t no old bums.’ ” 

In the evening we crossed the Lower Aq- 
ueduct, which carries the canal over the Mo- 
hawk River, and entered a dream-land of 
pastoral beauty. In its softness and repose 
it reminded us of some garden spot in En- 
gland. Far and wide the acres are fertile 
and cultivated, the orchards are crouching 
in blossom, the meadows dyed with purple 
and white clover. In wide expanse there is 
no tree nor house whose removal would fur- 
ther beautify it. In the valley—the valley 
in which Cooper’s heroes acted—runs the 
river, with a current that makes its voice 
plainly heard, and on one of the slopes that 
meet it the canal is terraced, rich foliage 
embowering it, and repeating colors and 
forms in the glassy water. The houses on 
the tow-path have quaint exteriors, to which 
we have not been accustomed, and the artist 
can not refrain from conveying rude outlines 
of them to his sketch-book. At one store 
the boat stopped. A bubbling stream rose 
in front, from which our water-casks were 
filled, and on a small table, beneath the thin 
spray of a syringe, an assortment of fresh 
vegetables was arranged. One glimpse at 
this display acted as a refrigerant, and sent 
a cool thrill through our heated bodies. 
Passing onward a hundred yards further, we 
met a boat coming east with grain, and saw 
a small boy and a very young lady coyly 
peeping at us between the tidy lace curtains 
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THE TRAMP. 


to their cabin windows. The impression of 
these fair little people had not faded on the 
vision when a tramp in hereditary tatters 
hobbled into view. 

“Beatin? yourn way down?” the captain 
asks him. 

“No, Sir! Can’t beat the people in this 
locality much.” 

“Where did you come from ?” 

“Saginaw; and walked eight hundred 
miles for a job,” said the vagabond, in a tri- 
umphant manner, as he disappeared. 

Sauntering further, we came upon a raft 
nearly eighty feet long and six feet wide, 
formed of the rough brown bodies of spruce 
and pine hewn in the Black River country, 
and there placed upon the canal to be drawn 
to the metropolis. The timbers are bound 
together by ropes, and in the centre a caboose 
of thin planking is erected for the habitation 
of the horses and men in charge. There is 
a sort of fascination in these uncouth waifs, 
who link the unclaimed wilderness with the 
city, and who themselves are to be classified 
somewhere between the barbarian and civil- 
ized man. We would extend our hands to 
them, but we have seen that they are morose 
and indisposed to answer even the boat- 
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man’s greeting. Sometimes, if the raft be 
small, two boys navigate it down, and spend 
days and nights without shelter and without 
food. 

Once in a while the passing boat is owned 
by a neighbor of the captain, and as the 
two vessels move in opposite directions a 
string of questions is asked and answered 
until the voices can no longer exchange— 
questions of home, wives, children, trade, 
and weather. An unfriendly boat now and 
then strikes us, and a good deal of ferocity 
finds an outlet. Dire threats are uttered on 
both sides, but neither crew evince an in- 
tention to execute them. Before night-fall 
we had more glimpses of perfect rural scen- 
ery : level miles of velvet-like turf, in superb 
condition, bounded by hills of the gentlest 
contours ; fields of strong young grain curl- 
ing and singing at the touch of the evening 
breeze ; neat homes hedged in with green- 
ery; and paths winding toward lovely vil- 
lages in the hazy distance. The landscape 
is too calm to be distinctively American: it 
is not rugged, and the colors have little 
body. Wells of light seem hidden in the 
foliage, and stream out at every crevice; it 
is surely the land of an olden country. But 
above there is a sky of native splendor, of 
countless tints, and clouds of subtile form 
that are unmatched away from home. As 
we crept down the cabin stairs to our inca- 
pacious berths, we had no reason for discon- 
tent at our journey. In stronger language, 





we were delighted, refreshed, and inspired 
beyond all our expectations. 

In the night we passed over the Higher 
Aqueduct, a repetition of that at the Half- 
moon, and early next morning were at Sche- 
nectady. Thence the canal follows the track 
of the Mohawk, into its sylvan haunts, its 
open meadows, steep defiles, and within 
hearing of its trill. Remnants of the old 
canal are scattered here and there along 
the route—a moss-covered lock or a patch 
of the tow-path nearly obliterated by weeds 
and grass. It is luxury to lie on deck, hard 
as the planks are, and feast on the never- 
failing panorama. The interest is not per- 
mitted to lag, and the eye rests for hours 
together without a sensation of weariness 
upon the varied wealth revealed. A reflect- 
ive person finds plenty of character inci- 
dent to divert him on the boats, to encour- 
age him if he is despondent, and to satisfy 
his craving for humor should he be of a ge- 
nial turn. A boat comes along with a hard- 
worked woman seated in a rocking-chair at 
the stern; a wild lily recovered from the 
banks of the canal is drooping in a tumbler 
of water on a common box, which serves as a 
work-table; and in an inclosure of rope and 
wood, modeled from a sheep-pen, on the cab- 
in roof, a group of plump children of from 
one to five years old are playing. There is 
an indescribable charm about child life on 
the boats—greater freshness, buoyancy, and 
freedom than on land. Anon we see a young 
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woman pressing a tame robin to her breast, 
and feeding it at the end of her finger. 
Meyer von Bremen’s pictures are here in 
reality. Poetic simplicity in beautiful sur- 
roundings is not a dream. 

The New York Central Railroad keeps 
company with us on one side, and the track 
of the proposed West Shore line to Chicago | 
is marked out on the other. Somewhere | 
beyond Amsterdam a “haunted house” was | 
on our path—a pretty white frame struc-! 
ture, sad-looking, but not dreary. The 
front-door is not more than a stride from 
the water, and the windows are all battered 
in. The garden is in a mass of weeds, which 
have smothered the flowers, two or three 
hardy rose-bushes alone having struggled 
through with their pink and white blos- | 
soms. The captain shook his head in a 
manner that excited our curiosity, and after | 
supper, when he, his wife, and the expedi- | 
tion were seated together in the cabin, we 
asked him if he knew the history of the de- 
serted cottage. 

“Tt war a woman who put a ghost into 
that thar house; leastways I’ve hearn it 
war; a woman who was both young an’ 
handsome, respected, an’ a scholard. I 


never did see hern myself, but I know them | 


as did, an’ war close with her, an’ they it 
war who parsed in to me these little facts 
which I communicate to you. He—Reuben 
Gaylord, I mean—I knowed him, seein’ as 
he had been a-boatin’ along of me—war as 
worthless a scamp as ever showed a face on 
the tow-path; no boatman would trust a 
pair of mules to him, an’ in every way he 
war a sot an’ idler. He war every thing 
but a thief, the cussedest cuss you ever see; 
but I’m free to confess nothink did I ever 
hear agen his honesty. Let’s give him a 
fair show in that. He’d beat you out of a 
square meal, or your wife out of a dose of 
Epsing saltuses, but you could give him 
money to git a P. O. O., an’ he’d come back 
an’ report jest as reg’lar, jest as lively, as ef 
he war a auditer in the Canawl Department. 
As I told you, nobody cared about a-employ- 
in’ of him, but the boys striked at Albiany 
one spring, an’ Reuben—he kem out of as 
good stock as there war in Herkimer Coun- 
ty—Reuben, who had been in the poor-house 
through the winter, picked up a job on Hank 
Beebe’s bull-header, which Hank war to pay 
him a dollar a day an’ board. Well, Sir, 
did you ever see @ man as war suspicious 
an’ jealous by natur’, an’ couldn’t trust his 
own wife out of his sight, though he might 
know as she war above all temptation? Ef 
you did, you kin picter Hank—a widower, 
but with an only daughter. He dar’n’t leave 
her ashore, an’ he war afraid to take her 
aboard among the men; but thar he could 
have her under his eyes, an’ thar he took 
her. The girl herself she war as nice an’ 
as sweet seemingly as could be seen ; an’ so 


old Reuben got to thinkin’—we called him 
old, you see, ’cause he war seedy. But my! 
che wouldn’t look at him. She talked an’ 
jawed at that thar poor devil at breakfas’, 

| dinner, an’ supper; she called him a beast, 
a loafer, an’ a scalawag. At last she made 
that thar derned fool cry, an’ called him a 
baby, an’ told her father to git rid of him, 
Well, Sir, Hank thoughted as he could see 
an intimacy atween Rosey an’ Silas Inger- 
soll, one of his helmsmen, who Reuben war 
| @ sort of unpartial to, havin’ broken his 
nose; 80 he quietly said to Reu one day, in- 
stead of dismissin’ him, ‘I can’t abide that 
feller” thinkin’ that Reu would take the 
hint, an’ watch an’ report. But he didn’t, 
though he found out that Si and Rosey war 
| deep in love—leastways the girl war. Of 
course Rosey didn’t like Reu any the more 
for knowin’ of her secret, which she guessed 
| he did, an’ because her father didn’t turn 
him off ; but as for him, why, the old bum 
war convarted, an’ only thicker than ever in 
pesoncaaaee Camp-meetin’ never did sich a 
| regeneration. At first he kem out sober ev- 
| ery day ; then his face war allus clean ; then 
he wore a collar, an’ gracious! soon he 
bought him a new suit of clothes. Hank 
meantime got a-kinder jealouser an’ jealous- 
er, an’ atween Reu an’ Si war ’most a-ravin’. 
So the first opportunity he discharged both. 
Watchin’ socarefully of his daughter, though, 
he hadn’t saved her nevertheless, and Rosey 
war taken bad when Si went away with 
hysterics, eh ?—well, then, 

she war taken bad of hysterics, with trem- 
blin’s, cryin’s, an’ protestations. Hank war 
almighty fond of her, an’ he got another 
cook for his boat, so as to give Rosey a rest. 
But she didn’t git well, an’ pined jest the 
sameasever. ‘Pa,’ she said at last to Hank, 
‘I am married to Si, an’ since he went away 
he has never written to me, or sent word 
where he is!’ Men knows more about men’s 
characters than women does, an’ Hank 
knew’d for certain that Silas Ingersoll war 
not over an’ above nice, as my wife says 
when she’s a-talkin’ of very bad characters 
Si never kem back, however, an’ ’most a year 
after he went away war hearn of in a tri’l 
from bigamy in Californy ; but Reuben hang- 
ed around, an’ managed when possible to 
git a boat runnin’ jest astern of Hank’s bull- 
header, which Rosey kept aboard of, bein’ 
obstinate an’ a braggart when she found out 
how Silas had treated of her. Sometimes 
she’d see Reu on deck steerin’ the boat be- 
| hind, an’ she would pertend to take no no- 
| tice of him; but one day she kinder smiled 
at him, an’ next day bowed to him. This 
kind o’ thing went on a little ways, ontil 
some of Reuben’s kin died up to Amsterdam, 
an’ a’most at once Hank died too, leavin’ a 
mortgage on his boat, an’ Rosey ’most un- 
provided for. You kin guess the rest? 
Prehaps you kin. Of course Reuben began 
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to woo Rosey, you say? — 
Well, of course he did, an’ seemed t » 
git her; but I do hate to have a fel- ~ 
ler jawin’ when I’m a-tellin’ of astory. Reu- 
ben did go for that thar girl, an’ she promised 
to marry him; but she had onaccountably be- 
comed aristocratic, an’ wanted him to leave 
boatin’ an’ to buy her a house, which he was 
quite able to do in his altered circumstances. 
He bought the house you admired this after- 
noon, an’ begand to fix it real handsome. 
Fortune did smilt upon him. He looked as 
nice a young man as ever you saw, an’ war 
sober allus now, and quite religious. The 
time for the splicin’ got along, an’ one day 
Reuben war up to his new house a-paintin’ 
of the outside of it. Near sundown he had 
‘most got through, an’ war up a ladder in| 
front, drawrin’ his brush easily up and| 
down. Did you notice a patch on the house 
near the roof not as white as the rest? 
Well, that’s where he left off. He war ex- 
pectin’ a letter from Rosey, makin’ a ap- 
pintment with him for that evenin’, an’ 
suddenly he saw’d a boy at the bottom of 
the ladder a-callin’ to him. The paint- 
brush dropped out of his hand in his hurry 
to git down, an’ he tored the envelope open. 
‘I’m gone to the man I allus loved,’ the let- 
ter said, an’ Reu parsed in at the open door, 
an’ never kem out alive agen. Since which 
the house has been ha’nted, an’ no soul 
would live there for love nor money.” 

The locks on the canal are drearily alike, 
not in masonry alone, but also in the struc- 
tures surrounding. One can not help con- 
trasting them with the pretty road-side rail- | 
way stations of Germany and England, where | 
the traveler alights in a blooming garden, | 
and wondering why the opportunities that | 
exist for beautifying them are persistently 
disregarded. Perhaps it is because women 
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CANAL GROCERY STORE. 


most part are uncouth and unintelligent men, 
who hold their positions through political in- 
fluence, and are often unqualified for their 
duties, to the great inconvenience of the boat- 
men. An ugly caboose on the quay shelters 
them, and in it they add to their incomes by 
dispensing magic oils, balsams, and liniments 
for man and beast. A sparse collection of 
shabby buildings is also near the lock, fore- 
most being the canal grocery, a squat, shin- 
gled structure with a portico in front. Here 
is gathered a pack of ill-favored fellows, vag- 
abonds and idlers, who, in tilted chairs, seem 
to pass their worthless lives in extracting 
poor sustenance from slips of wood or goose- 
quills. The interior is gloomy, and has a 
very insalubrious atmosphere; but there is 
no article in the range of an ordinary boat- 
man’s necessities that can not be obtained at 
this mart. Dry-goods, fresh meat, poultry, 
groceries, liquors, and literature are com- 
bined attractions to purchasers. A sagacious 
dog is found attached to most establishments 
of this kind, and as each boat arrives he 
marches to the galley window and peers 
wistfully in until a piece of meat is thrown 
to him. He never by any chance mistakes 
the window, nor allows the purpose of his 
visit to be misunderstood. His demonstra- 
tions are perfectly decorous, but unmistaka- 
ble, and it is impossible to resist his pathetic 
importunities. A small dry-dock and boat- 
building yard adjoin the grocery, and we 
see a scow on the stocks; but most of the 
boats are built at Albany and Rochester, at 


do not live near them. The tenders for the | a cost of from $3000 to $5000 each. 
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In the earlier part of our journey, and as 
far as Syracuse, the locks are double, but 


above that point many are single, t..ough 
the commissioners are at present doubling 


them to meet the demands of traffic. At Lit- 
tle Falls, one of the most beautiful places on 
the canal, the locks are worked by hydraulic 


power, and at Syracuse another experiment | 


has been made, in the substitution of a flood- 
gate that turns over as the boat passes for 
the old one which swings aside on hinges. 
At Lockport, near the end of our journey, we 
successively enter five locks, built of solid 
masonry, which lift our heavy boat, with its 
two hundred tons of cargo, seventy-five feet 
in a few minutes. 

Night on the canal has the enchantment 
and mystery of night upon the ocean. Cool 
breezes sweep over us, and if the horizon is 
interrupted at all, it is by the graceful lines 
of some hill that holds the resplendent tints 
of the declining sun, and lends nobility to 
the prospect. As the stars gleam out, myr- 
iads of fire-flies imitate them on either bank, 
and flash across the calm surface of the 
stream. Each boat carries a brilliant lan- 
tern in the bow, which disperses a circle of 
yellow light on the watery track ahead. 
The tow-lines dip occasionally with a mu- 
sical thrill into the water, and in advance 
you may hear the steady thud of the horses’ 
hoofs on the ground, or the low cry of the 
driver as he urges them forward. At the 
stern the helmsman is singing in a plaint- 
ive measure, until a lock engages him. His 
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| voice is then deepened. “ Lock be-l-o-o-w!” 
| he calls to his mate ; “ Ste-a-dy, ste-a-a-dy !” 
to the driver. There is a momentary clat- 
| ter of feet upon the deck ; we rise smoothly 
to the new level; the lock lights fade; quiet 
again, and we are traveling with the soft- 
ness of a dream toward the amber morning. 
We have omitted, as we said we should, 
the names of many places, giving preference 
to incident, and we now alight at Buffalo. 
Our boat rapidly discharges her cargo of 
coal, is hauled to an elevator, and deeply 
laden with grain, while we are speeding 
| homeward in the Pacific Express. The boat- 
| man calculates to make six round trips in a 
| season, and at the end he retires to his farm- 
| house, if he has one, and passes the winter 
in the bosom of his family. Nearly all the 
male inhabitants of some villages are “ ca- 
nalers,” and for the hard and constant labor 
| of the summer they repay themselves by ex- 
| travagancies in the winter. Purple velvet 
| takes the place of fustian with the men, and 
| silks the place of humble brown calico with 
|the women. The simple life we have en- 
deavored to portray here is not abandoned 
iby all, but is continued the year round. 
| The tendency of prosperity in all the work- 
ing classes is toward display, however, and 
| the boatmen are no more capable of restraint 
|in this harmless passion than the rest. A 
| large number of boats are quartered at the 
Atlantic Basin, Brooklyn, throughout the 
| winter, and form in themselves a city, with 
| denizens who have social ethics, occupa- 
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LAID UP FOR THE WINTER—ATLANTIO BASIN, BROOKLYN. 


tions, and habits. Their religious wants 
are supplied by a Bethel, established by the 
Seaman’s Friend Society, and in charge of 
the Rev. Mr. Bates, a gentleman with an ex- 
tensive and favorable acquaintance among 
boatmen, who has aided the writer time and 
again in his work. Last January we went 
to the basin with Mr. Bates, and caught our 
first glimpse at the life with which we have 
since become familiar. Passing through al- 
leys separating massive lines of iron-bound 
warehouses, we met gangs of ’longshore- 
men with the well-known brogue on their 
tongues; but pressing onward we found our- 
selves among men whose sharp features, 
easy manner, and nasal voices turned our 
minds countryward. We were in the na- 
tive element, surrounded by the people upon 
whom all satire has been spent to prove their 
worthiness. Mr. Bates is looking for George 
Martin, the wharfinger. 

“George Martin! George Martin! Where 
is George Martin ?” 

Presently from the deck of a boat, which 
by means of a crank he is hauling into a 
snug berth, George replied, 

“Out o’ bed, thankee, Gov’nor Bates, an’ | 
purty well for a Janiwery day.” 

He then came ashore, and showed us over | 
the boats. A white plain appeared formed | 
by over 200 vessels closely nestled together. | 
Children were playing and loitering, run- 
ning from boat to boat, and leaping distances 
over water with astonishing daring and se- 
curity ; women were passing to and fro with 
market-baskets ; and, in brief, there was ev- 
ery sign of a thrifty and happy town. 

But we have forgotten our parting with 
Jack, the captain, and the crew—fair sam- 
ples of the universally good-natured class. 
Jack carried the artist’s traps to the dépét 
for him, and was presented with a water- 
color drawing of himself as a proof that fun- 
ny people are always rewarded. It would | 

Vou. XLVITI.—No. 283.—2 








be an exaggeration to say that he had ex- 
hausted his stock of “ile” on the occasion, 
but certainly that material was as plentiful 
and unctuous as his wit. The captain and 
Handsome George also accompanied us to 
wave farewell. As we departed hence, and 
were soon to be no more seen, Jack and the 
captain gave way to their irrepressible bad- 
inage. 

“Wouldn’t he do to fill up the last page 
of a comic almineck with?” appealed the 
captain, referring to his man, as we glided 
away. 

“And wouldn’t he make a fortin if he’d 
only sit and have his photogram taken to 
stick on valingtines?” responded Jack, just 
as the train left him out of sight. 

Humorous and kindly, as we have said, 
these people are worthy of study and de- 
serving respect. In their ways and thoughts 
they are distinctly national. Racy of the 
soil, they are also temperate, industrious, 
and energetic. Their lives are simple, but 
picturesque, and in the length of our jour- 
ney we did not once meet with a discourt- 
eous word or a rude action. 


GREEK NUN. 
A.D. 450. 


My very flesh to memory clings; 

Nor prayer nor scourge can quench my fire: 
In matin hymns his passion sings ; 

His death-cry shrieks in vesper quire. 


I see no God upon the cross, 

But him whom my weak will forsook; 
No Saviour, but my bitter loss ; 

My lost love’s broken, dying look. 


Prostrate I lie upon the stone, 
And wail unto the ancient gods; 

And dream of cruel fanes o’erthrown, 
That bar poor souls from Love’s abodes. 


Course quick, delirium, through my veins! 
Speed, madness, through my bursting brain! 
Bring death and him to end my pains; 
Love’s kiss, if with Death’s kiss, again. 
Aurerep H. Lovis. 
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AROUND LAKE LEMAN. 
By RALPH KEELER. 


MOAT TOWER OF OASTLE OF CHILLON, 


HE old Romans who gave Leman its bad 

name—Lemanus, the Lake of the Desert 
—must have first seen the noble sheet of 
water when swept by the bise, its frozen si- 
moom of the autumn and winter months. 
The Saxon has never taken lovingly to the 
classic slander; the Germans have always 
called the lake the Genfer See—the Lake of 
Geneva—as we call it in English nine times 
out of ten. The modern Latin tongues cling 
mostly to Leman, though they sometimes 
name the lake after Geneva, and formerly 
they often called it the Lake of Lausanne, 
after the city of that name on the northern 
shore. 

Leman is a beautiful blue crescent of wa- 
ter, over a thousand feet above the sea-level, 
and forty-five miles long, measuring its con- 
vex or northern side. Its greatest known 
depth is nearly 1200 feet. It averages 600 
near the famous Castle of Chillon, and below 
the rocks of Meillerie at least 1000, while 
from Nyon to Geneva it nowhere reaches 
300 feet. It is nearly eight miles wide at 
its widest part, which is between Rolle and 
Thonon. If I recollect Tyndall aright, Le- 
man has the purest natural water ever an- 
alyzed. Its color is bluer than that of any 
other of the Swiss lakes, which, in fact, ap- 
pear green. Is it the most beautiful of the 
Swiss lakes? There are views—say, from 


Ouchy or Vevay—where one is inclined 4 

answer “ Yes,” forgetting the exquisite gra¢, 

of the Lake of Zurich and the grandeur of 

| the Lake of the Four Cantons. 

There is not a muddier, more disreputa. 

| ble-looking stream on earth than the Rho 

| where it enters the lake, laden with the fou 
| grists ground by the glaciers of the Alps in 

\ their slow, steady labors of thousands of 

| years. I know of no stream so clear and 
pure as the Rhone issuing out of the other 
end of the lake, beneath the quays and 
bridges of Geneva. Other smaller creeks 
and rivers, of course, empty into Leman, but 
the Rhone, it has been ascertained, takes 
about twice as much water out of the lak 
as itself and all the other known tributa- 
ries pour in. Undoubtedly there are springs 
in the bottom of the lake, and these, too, 
may help to account for many of the phe- 
nomena of the water hitherto not quite sat- 
isfactorily explained, and especially for the 
perverse, dangerous currents often encoun- 
tered, which no swimmer, and sometimes no 
oar, can make head against. In autumn, at 
the upper end of the lake, a slow kind of 
roll, like a faint tide, is heard, which is con- 
sidered to presage a change of weather. In 


early spring “le lac flewrit”—“ the lake Dblos- 


soms”—which is the sort of fugitive poetry 
the people of the shores use to describe a 
scum on the margin of the water. The boat- 
man will take his oath that he is going to 
have good weather when he sees this phe- 
nomenon. It is found to be composed of 
aquatic insects when brought under the mi- 
croscope, and its presence is the result rath- 
er than the forerunner of fine weather. In 
summer, when its tributaries are swollen by 
the melting snows, Leman is at its highest, 
rising sometimes six feet above the winter 
level. The lake is never wholly frozen over. 
The waves which sometimes roll down its 
length, chased by the malignant northeast 
wind, the bise, tossing the summer tourist t 
seasickness as he steams—well, these waves 
people on the shores call “ moutons,” which 
you can translate “muttons” or “sheep,” 
according to your appetite when you see 
them. And your appetite, I presume, will 
depend largely upon whether you see them 
from the shore or from one of the cranky 
little steamers. 

Then Leman is said to be visited by wa- 
ter-spouts. But the most wonderful of its 
phenomena is unquestionably what is known 
as the seiche—namely, the sudden rising of 
the water, often to the height of five or six 
feet above its usual level. It rises in the 





space of fifteen or twenty minutes, preceded 


| by no movement, and attended by no waves. 
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VILLA GRISL 


It remains so never more than twenty-five 
iinutes, and then sinks quietly to its ordi- 
nary level. The port of Geneva, it is record- 
ed, was in the seventeenth century laid dry 
by one of these seiches. On the evening aft- 
er the combat between the citizens in the 
last Genevese revolution, it is said, the cen- 
tre of the Rhone near Rousseau’s Island was 
seen to be drawn up until the banks were 
left dry, immediately after a violent clap of 
thunder. This phenomenon, which also oc- 
curs on the Lake of Constance, is supposed 
to be caused by the unequal pressure of the 
air upon the surface of the water. It takes 
place in the narrowest parts of the lake, and 
generally in bad weather, and oftener by 
night than by day. 

In Harper’s Magazine of last November I 
tried to give some idea of Geneva. There 
is no present call, therefore, to dwell upon 
the famous city of Calvin, Rousseau, and 
Fazy. Seated around the southwestern end 
of Leman, just where the Rhone rushes forth 
on its mad course to the Mediterranean, mak- 
ing the picturesque quays and bridges nec- 
essary to bind the town together, Geneva is 
easily queen of her beautiful lake. We shall 
see no so fair a city in our tour around its 
shores. A chain of hills beginning almost 
at the Genevese gates skirts the northern 
or Swiss bank of Leman. The railroad to 
Lausanne runs along its slopes. Back of 





them rises the sombre Jura, marking the 
border of France. Across the widening 
azure of the lake on the southern shore the 
Alps oppose their infinite diversity of form. 
The banks, sloping to the water’s edge, are 
covered with villas, beginning before even 
the city leaves off. Only a few doors from 
that best of all hotels, the Beau-Rivage, 
where the American arbitrators found their 
happiness last summer, is the Campagne 
Fauconnet, occupied by Mr. Evarts during 
the arbitration, being rented by him of the 
Bowles Brothers. It was the pleasantest, 
if not the most substantial, of that much- 
abused firm’s assets. Upon the steep rock 


overlooking the confluence of the Rhone and - 


Arve, and in the midst of a park of great 
trees, stands the Villa Grisi. It was for the 
superb view that Voltaire had his summer- 
house, the Délices, in this neighborhood. 
The Viscount d’Itajuba, the Alabama arbi- 
trator appointed by Brazil, rented and lived 
in this fine place last summer. The old 
danseuse, Mademoiselle Grisi, who owns it. 
is still living. She and her daughter took 
lodgings in Geneva while the international 
court was in session, and turned an honest 
penny by the sacrifice. It was a little odd 
that the house of one who has set the world 
by the ears about her should have been oc- 
cupied by a missionary of the new doctrine 
of arbitration and peace. 
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VOLTAIRE, 


Neither the Délices nor the chateau of 
Fernex, properly speaking, is on the Lake 
of Geneva. The latter is on French terri- 
tory, three or four miles from the city, though 
nearer than that to the water. I think the 


lake is not visible from the front of Voltaire’s 


house at Fernex. A most magnificent view 
of it, however, and of Mont Blane, is had 
from the garden at the rear of the house. 
Voltaire’s life of twenty years on the shores 
of Lake Leman has never been properly 
written. There are many curious documénts 
in the public library of Geneva, and more 





in the hands of certain old Genevese fayj. 
lies, which have never been printed. 4). 
though he was “king of civilization” whe, 
he came to the lake, there was doubtless q 
thought of personal safety behind this pas- 
sage of an old letter, written after he had 
bought the Délices in the republic of Geney 
and Fernex in France: “I love to pass eas- 
ily from one frontier to another. If I wer 
simply a Genevese, I should depend too muc) 
upon Geneva; if I were simply a Frenchman, 
I should depend too much upon France.” 
Before the purchase of Fernex, Voltaire 
lived at Lausanne and the beautiful vill, 
of Montriond, in the neighborhood. It was 
here that he had his latest dramatic pieces 
represented by the intellectual coterie as- 
sembled about him, and even he himself 
played in at least one of them. The can- 
ton of Vaud was then under the authority 
of their excellencies of Berne; and Vol- 
taire’s talent at seeing the ridiculous in 
most things, from King Frederick’s poetry 
down, threw a cloud upon the latter part 
of his stay at Lausanne. How could he 
have helped laughing at the dignified Ber- 
nese magistrate who said: “M. Voltaire, 
you are always making such a lot of verses! 
What is the good of it, I should like to 
know? It all leads to nothing. Yet, with 
your talent, you ought to amount to some- 
thing in this country. Now look at me; I 
am a bailiff!’ Another one of these magis- 
trates came to Voltaire to remonstrate with 
him. “Sir,” said the dignitary, “they tell 
me that you write against the Creator; 
that is very bad, but I hope He will pardon 
you. They add that you rail at religion; 
that’s very bad too; and against the Sav- 
iour of the world also; that is very bad in- 
deed; bzt still I hope He, in his infinite 


VOLTAIRE’S HOUSE AT FERNEX. 
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OHURCH BUILT BY VOLTAIRE. 


mercy, Will pardon you. However, M. De | appears to-day, it will be well, perhaps, to 
Voltaire, have a care that you do not write | glance at the spectacle of its glory a hun- 
wainst their excellencies of Berne, our sov- | dred years ago. Let us look at it over the 
reign lords, for, you can rest assured, their | shoulders, so to speak, of one of Voltaire’s 
excellencies will never pardon you!” old ultramontane enemies.* He will cer- 
Voltaire quitted the Délices after he took | tainly not state the case too favorably. 
possession of Tournay and Fernex. In pur- | “ Fernex,” he says, “was for twenty years 
chasing the fief of Tournay he showed his | the capital of intellect. All the monarchs 
remarkable gift at driving bargains, and | vied with one another to recognize this 
that absurd tenacity of small things of | principality; they saluted it eagerly as the 
which his unpublished letters are full. This | queen of the nations, the torch of civiliza- 
is all the more odd when it is recollected tion. What the king of civilization ab- 
how the record of his life at Fernex is crowd- | horred, they abhorred ; what he loved, they 
ed with acts of charity and lavish generos- | loved; what he wanted to destroy, they 
ity. The property of Tournay, which was | destroyed. They sent him couriers almost 
near the lake, produced a thousand crowns | every week; they ordered their embassa- 
ayear. By prepaying a certain amount of | dors to respect his whims, to favor all his 
interest-money for twenty-four years, he | enterprises, to forget all his faults. The 
gained a life interest in the estate. It was, | French Parliament was eager to adopt harsh 
in fact, a sort of life-insurance policy, by | measures against the court of Fernex, but 
which he gained by living instead of dying. | the court of France protected it. The Bish- 
A certain forest on the land had been repre- | op of Annecy menaced it with his thunder- 
sented as likely to produce at the first cut-| bolts, but the Seven-hilled City tolerated 
ting twelve measures of wood; it in fact|its repeated insolences and gross wrongs. 
produced only three measures. On this ac-| Streams of strangers flowed there inces- 
unt, the difference amounting to about | santly—dukes, marshals, gentlemen, acade- 
thirty dollars in our money, Voltaire, the | micians, presidents, elbowed the advocate, 
orrespondent of kings and emperors, wrote | officer, priest, pettifogger, journalist. All 
nore than forty letters to the gentleman of | roads led to Fernex, as they formerly did to 
whom he had bought Tournay, charging} Rome. Was it proposed to go to Venice, 
iim with all manner of wrongs and wicked- | Genoa, Florence, Naples, people went by 
esses, besides loading down his letters to| way of Fernex. Did they desire to kiss the 
is friends with the missing nine measures | slipper of the Pope or the feet of the Rus- 
of wood. — ——— 
Before giving an account of Fernex as it * M. Nicolardot. 
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MADAME DU OHATELET. 


sian empress, they went through Fernex. | 
Whatever the object of the journey—love, | 


intrigue, business, war, persecution, pleas- 
ure, curiosity, health—they stopped at Fer- 
nex. It was the aristocratic capital of in- 
tellect, in a century when every one prided 
himself on being intellectual.” 

A town sprang up about the chateau; it 
contained twelve hundred inhabitants at the 
time Voltaire left on his last triumphal visit 
to Paris. There do not seem to be one-third 
that number there now as you ride through 
the narrow street on your way from Geneva. 
Just before you reach the gate of the chateau 
you pass the famous church which “ Voltaire 
built to God.” 
window can still be read the daring inscrip- 
tion, ‘ Deo Erexit Voltaire.” It does not now 
appear to be used at all. 
years ago it served as a farm-house. Our 
picture of Voltaire’s chateau at Fernex pre- 
sents it to you as restored by its present 
owner, M. David, a Parisian diamond mer- 
chant. The bedroom and study are as near- 
ly as possible just as Voltaire left them. 
Upon the walls is a portrait of Catherine II. 


of Russia, with an inscription, in French, | 


telling that it was painted by Pierre Lion, 


and given by the empress to M. De Voltaire | 


the 15th of July, 1770. Not far from there, 
queer enough, are a couple of old engravings, 
one of Franklin, and the other of Washing- 
ton. A bronze bust of Catherine, said to be 
by herself, ‘ presented by the author,” keeps 


company with the picture of a pretty laun- | 


dry-woman, and with that of a little Savoy- 
ard boy, Voltaire’s chimney-sweep. In the 
sleeping-room is a reproduction in porcelain 


Between the clock and the | 


Twenty or thirty | 





of the sarcophagus of Voltaire’s geometric) 
companion, Madame Du Chiatelet. There ay, 
jamong the other pictures, a “ Venus ani 
Love,” said to be by Titian; a “ Toilet of 
Venus,” by Albano; and a kind of apotheosis 
of Voltaire, by Duplessis. In the study js 
the ornate earthen stove given to Voltair 
| by Frederick the Great. The worn ani 
| stained embroidery of the poet’s bed and 
| easy-chair is the handiwork of his niece. 
| The mausoleum intended to contain, or ong 
| containing, Voltaire’s heart, is, in some re. 
| spects, perhaps the most interesting object 
jin the study. On one side it bears this jp. 
| Seription, in French: 


““My manes are consoled, 
Since my Heart 
Is in your midst.”” 


Under the urn it reads, 
““Mon esprit est partout et mon cceur est ici.” 


On a level with these apartments is a ter- 
race along which he used to walk when in 
the heat of composition. In the garden— 
which, as I have said, commands a fine viey 
of the lake and Mont Blanc—is the arbor 

| where he wrote the tragedy of Iréne. Thy 
theatre, formerly at the left of the court, has 
disappeared. I should have mentioned that 
jamong the pictures in Voltaire’s study is 
| the portrait of Lecain, the great actor of his 
| tragedies. In the park, perhaps a hundred 
| rods from the chateau, is a large elm, plant- 
|ed by the poet himself. Though much dan- 
jaged by lightning about forty years ago, it 
| still lives on, guarded, however, from th 
| eagerness of tourists by a rude railing. 

| Voltaire was over sixty when he built 
| himself this magnificent retreat. Yet th 
| score of years that he lived here was prob- 
ably the busiest of his life. During th 
| summer he composed walking in the shad 
ows of his trees; in the winter he worked 
|mostly in bed. He always pretended il] 
| health, but managed to toil fourteen hours 
aday. His secretary slept in a little recess 
above Voltaire’s bedroom, and at the least 
noise at night came down to write under his 
| master’s dictation. In this way this busiest 
and cleverest of men made up for the inter- 
ruptions of society. Many stories are told 
|of the importunate who came from far and 
|near to see the intellectual wonder of his 
century. None better than the following, 
which I have never met in English: On 
|day an unknown person demanded to se 
|the lord of Fernex. “Tell him that I an 
|not here,” shouted Voltaire. “But I hea 
him,” urged the stranger. “Tell him that 
I am ill, then.” “TI will feel his pulse; | 
am in that business.” “Tell him I’m dead.’ 
“Tl bury him; it won’t be the first one, 
either. Iam a doctor.” “ Well,” exclaimed 
Voltaire, “that’s an obstinate mortal; let 
{him come in. Now, Sir, do you take me for 
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VILLA OF THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE, is 


astrange animal?” “Yes, Sir, for the Phe- 
nix.” “Do you know, then, Sir, that it costs 
twelve sols to see me?” ‘Certainly; here 
are twenty-four. Ill come again to-mor- 
row.” Voltaire was unarmed, and lavished 
all manner of politeness upon his visitor. 

A frane now will take you to what is left 
of this extraordinary man’s earthly grand- 
eur. A silence and melancholy are upon it 
all. The fight that was going on in one of 
the wine-shops of the village as we drove 
away from Fernex had a far-off look about 
it, and the French oaths and curses of the 
combatants as they echoed behind us seemed 
somehow to come up quaintly out of the last 
century. 

Not very far from Fernex, but on the lake- 
shore and nearer Geneva, are the villas of 
Sir Robert Peel and Adolphe Rothschild. 
The green lawn in front of the former slopes 
down to the water’s edge. The Villa Roths- 
child—which is rather a palace than a villa 
—sits magnificently upon the hill of Pregny. 
Further down the slope is the Villa of the 
Empress, so called because it was the sum- 
mer residence of the Empress Josephine 
after her divorce. Lola Montez has also 
lived there. Looking at those magnificent 
abodes from the deck of one of the minia- 
ture steam-ships gliding over the unrippled 
surface of the blue water in the cool fresh- 
ness of the summer morning, you can hardly 
believe that care could ever get through 
those doors or in at those windows. You, 
at least, are so good-natured at the sight 
that you can sit beneath the awning of the 
steamer and not be annoyed at the thought 
that perhaps all the vulgar traveling En- 








glish, whom of late years you have got in 
the habit of missing at your hotel, have as- 
sembled there on the deck of that little 
craft, as in Ariosto’s story things lost on 
earth are collected in the moon. Fine scen- 
ery must have the quality of inspiring pa- 
tience ; else how could you keep your tem- 
per with the bold Briton who, with Mont 
Blane in the distance and the marvelous 
beauty of Leman all around him, asks his 
companion at half past nine in the morning, 
““T say, do you know where we're going to 
get dinnah to-day?” Then the cockney, 
who glides through the shadows of a thou- 
sand years of history and through the blue 
lapses of the beautiful lake, reading a miser- 
able French novel aloud in the very worst 
English-French accent to the young creature 
who is evidently his bride, and the nervous 
lady not far from him who sees nothing in 
the matchless serenity of the scene but the 
possibility of shipwreck, as she blows up her 
life-preserver and sits with it in readiness; 
the superiority with which you smile at 
these things as you sit fanned by the cool- 
ness coming to you somehow from the sum- 
mer haze that makes you fancy yourself sail- 
ing through one of Turner’s landscapes— 
this sense of superiority and self-conscious 
charity helps you to think how ludicrous 
we must all be to the angels, or something 
of the sort, till you find by your guide-book 
that you are approaching Versoix. 

Versoix is the place where the govern- 
ment of Louis XV. laid out the streets of 
the city which was to rival Geneva.. Even 
in those days it took more than magnificent 
plots of towns, with “eligible lots” on papet 
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MADAME DE 8TAEL. 


wr in the open country, to make a great city. 
Royal jealousy and anger at the Protestant 
and republican Genevese, added to the usual 
shifts of town-builders every where, were 
unavailing. The plow has long since oblit- 
erated all traces of proposed streets and 
avenues. 

Next we pass Coppet, where Madame De 
Staél for so many years held her intellectual 





court, and where she and her father and oth. 
er members of the Necker family are buried. 
The chateau of Coppet is still the property 
of a descendant of Madame De Staé]—th, 
Duke de Broglie. You can see there, if yoy 
like, the table on which she wrote, also her 
picture by Gérard, and the bust of her father, 
the great finance minister. The chatean js 
rather massive than elegant, and has domi- 
neered over the little village ever since feud- 
al times. It is a remnant of the old taste. 
which had not discovered that the lake was 
beautiful—of the times before Rousseau and 
Byron, when people used to build their Louses 
with no particular thought of a view of the 
water. More curious and interesting than 
the solid old walls is the picture one can 
make to himself of the great company that 
has been assembled within them—for in- 
stance, when Byron came across the lake 
from Diodati to meet Mr. and Mrs. Shelley 
there. Napoleon would not let Madame De 
Staél live in France, and public opinion 
would not let the others live in England. 
How these luxurious exiles must have abused 
the world! What talk there must have been, 
too, when Sismondi and Schlegel and Ma- 
dame Récamier got together under one roof 
with this famous hostess! And what did 
she find to say, and how did the rest of the 
company like it, when Madame De Staél and 
Benjamin Constant kept up their conversa- 
tions here for whole days together ? 
Further along on the northern or Swiss 
shore—for our tour of the lake will take us 
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from Geneva by this 
shore, and back to 
Geneva by the south- 
ern or Savoyard one 
—we come to the 
town of Nyon, found- 
ed, as we read, by 
Julius Cesar after 
his conquest of the 
Helvetians. This, 
like many other 
places on the lake, 
has Roman remains, 
which are, of course, 
as things of yester- 
day compared with 
the relics of those 
Swiss cousins of our 
Mound-Builders, the a = 
Lacustrines, a race LAUSANNE, 
of prehistoric Vene- 
tians who have left their traces along the | find one of those Swiss hotels which are 
shores. Nyon is the point where the lake | proverbially the best in the world. The 
begins to broaden. The way up to the Jura | traveler has got to be one of the estates in 
now is by more ample slopes, and upon this beautiful land; in the matter of lux- 
these ample slopes bask the rich vineyards | ury, indeed, he is the ruler. Here, then, at 
of the canton of Vaud. The shore of Savoy | Ouchy, in the most enchanting place, in the 
opposite sinks gradually into a soft haze in midst of the finest gardens, with the dust 
the distance, out of which rise the Alps, | of Lausanne afar and above it, with its shady 
flecked with glaciers, and the dark outline rambles sloping to the water’s edge, with 
of the Mole, towering against the white of | the wondrous Alpine world before it across 
Mont Blane, looks like his gigantic shadow | the loveliest reaches of the lake, sits the 
on the landscape. | palace of the real king of our latest civiliza- 
A little way from Nyon is the beautiful | tion—the tourist. He lounges in cool halls, 
villa or summer-palace of Prangins, built by | with marble pavements as rich as Charle- 
Prince Napoleon. I saw in a Swiss paper | magne’s, sipping his coffee and smoking his 
last year this magnificent place advertised | cigar—luxuries of which Charlemagne nev- 
for sale. It has since, I believe, passed out | er dreamed—and listening to a full band in 
of the prince’s hands. The old chateau of | the mazes of Strauss’s last, whose gauzy joy- 
Prangins, on the same estate, dates from | ousness likewise the poor old emperor never 
feudal times. In its present form it was| knew. And it is well to enjoy one’s self 
built by a Portuguese princess, who lived | thus by comparison, so to speak; to think 
in it over two hundred years ago. It was | of one’s self wearing finer linen than Charles 
once the temporary home of Voltaire, and | the Bold; to think of Strauss setting more 
at the fall of the first empire King Joseph | people in a whirl of pleasure about the earth 
Bonaparte bought the estate, and lived there | than Charlemagne ever summoned by his 
many years. Our engraving will give you | trumpets to slay their fellows. Surely it 
the best idea of the modern building. wasn’t in Nero’s fiddling, but rather in the 
Obte, Sith the Snghaieh af whoee exeeliont |hosiuie bis ainiey dimes” ae ate 
wine Voltaire sometimes filled his letters to| But it does not exactly appear how all 
his friends. Our little steamer stops a mo- | this is connected with Lake Leman, except, 














ment at Rolle, and then at Morges, a city 
founded by the old dukes of Zeringen. It 
is between Morges and Lausanne that we 
lose sight of Mont Blane gradually behind 
the peaks of the Dents d’Oche, whose steep 
sides rise out of the water on the opposite 
shore. Ouchy, the port of Lausanne, is our 
next stopping-place, and there are certainly 
few lovelier spots on earth. As is the rule 
in Switzerland, on the magnificent site where 
you would expect the wealthy citizen of the 
country, or at least some noble or. princely 
sojourner there, to have his villa or his pal- 
ace, that is the spot where you are surest to 


| perhaps, it be in some way through the 
| Phoenician lateen-sails of the boats, which 
| here at Ouchy, as at Vevay, seem, as they 
come out of the distant haze of the still blue 
water, to be sailing up out of ancient his- 
tory. For was it not in ships rigged like 
these that commerce first made itself royal, 
bearing its Tyrian purple about the world? 
They are still the quaint gypsies of the sea, 
under their Mediterranean names of xebecs 
and feluccas, and there is certainly nothing 
else in the way of craft so picturesque. 
They have preserved the positive poetry of 
‘the times when a sail was called a wing. 
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One of them seen coming down the lake 
with a fair breeze looks like some huge wa- 
ter-fowl dozing in its dreamy flight. 

It was at the little hotel of the “ Anchor” 
here at Ouchy that Byron, detained by bad 
weather, wrote his Prisoner of Chillon ; and 
it was at Lausanne, in the garden of the ho- 
tel named after him, overlooking the same 


spot, that Gibbon finished his great history. | 


The wall of the hotel passes over the site 
of the famous summer-house where the last 
lines were written on that memorable 27th 
of June, “ between eleven o’clock and mid- 
night.” Gibbon’s house, notwithstanding 
what your guide-book may say, is no lon- 
ger standing in Lausanne. 


ther would not let him marry was afterward 
the mother of Madame De Staél. She was 
a Mademoiselle Susanne Curchod, daughter 
of a country clergyman in the neighborhood 
of Lausanne, a remarkably beautiful and 
accomplished young lady, who afterward as 
Madame Necker was not unworthy of her 
high place at the time when her husband di- 
rected not only French finances, but France 
itself. Gibbon spent a great share of his 
life in Lansanne, mingling freely in the 
highly cultivated society for which that city 
was so celebrated in the last century. To- 
ward the close of his career good living and 
the extraordinary healthfulness of the cli- 
mate made him very stout. 


did not prevent him from maintaining his 
reputation for excessive politeness to ladies. 


It is a curious | 
fact that the Swiss girl whom Gibbon’s fa- | the two principal hills, and you can not se 


| any place, up hill or down, that is not coy- 


This, however, | the bise, does not lacerate the nerves of the 
| invalid in these sheltered spots. 


| hotels are filled with winter boarders, at 
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| One day he threw himself upon his knees 
| before one of the beauties of Lausanne, y ho 
| did not seem pleased with the ardor of his 
| compliment, and summoned him to rise ; }y; 
| he could not—he weighed too much. Th, 
lady had to ring for a servant to help th 
great Decliner and Faller to his feet again, 

Lausanne is, next to Geneva, the larges; 
city on the lake. Apart from that fact it js 


| easy to see why Leman has been called th 


Lake of Lausanne; no city on its banks 
seems so much to command it. The town js 
built upon two or three hills, at some dis. 
tance from the water. A deep ravine runs 
through the city, but can hardly be said t 
divide it, for a two-story bridge connects 


ered with houses. The old cathedral is th. 
principal show-place of Lausanne. It was 
here that over three hundred years ago th 
great discussion was held in which Calvin 
Farel, and Viret took part, and which re- 
sulted in the separation of the country of 
Vaud from the Roman Church, and in throw- 
ing off its allegiance to the House of Savoy 

Between Lausanne and Vevay are the rich- 
est vineyards of Switzerland. Vevay is al- 
most universally considered the pleasantest 
town on the lake. Summer or winter, the cli- 
mate is better there and at Montreux than 
it is nearer Geneva. The harsh north wind, 
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VERNEX AND MONTREUX. 


winter prices, which are about half those 
of what is called the “grand season.” At 
Vevay you are in the centre of the wine in- 
terest of the canton of Vaud. Here, twice 
or thrice in a generation, the great festival 
of the vine-dressers takes place. A time 
of general peace and plenty is chosen, and 
fifty thousand people assemble to witness or 
mingle in the processions. Bacchus figures 
largely in the scene, and the festivals them- 
selves (being of unknown antiquity) have 
descended, it is supposed by some, from the | 
Romans, among whom the wines of this dis- | 
trict were highly prized. At Vevay you come | 
in sight of the whole enchanted land of Rous- | 
seau—the scene of the Nouvelle Héloise— 
Clarens, Montreux, Chillon, Villeneuve, the | 
river Rhone entering the lake, the rocks of 
Meillerie, the Dent du Midi, the high Alps, | 
and all. The vine-clad heights above the | 
lake are now hemmed in by woodlands and | 
abrupt rocks. About Vernex and Montreux 
the climate is so mild that the pomegranate, 
myrtle, and rose-laurel blossom in the open 
air. Above Clarens, beside the clamp of 


chestnuts supposed to be the original of 
Rousseau’s Bosquet of Julia, wealth and sen- 
timent have built the beautiful chdtean of 
Crétes, and there can scarcely be a fairer 
scene than that of this fanciful little castle 
in the midst of its steep vineyards. Not 
very far from here, surrounded by a fine or- 
chard, is the place where Roussean’s Ma- 
dame De Warens was born. It is not well, 
however, to go to Clarens in midsummer 
and read Byron’s famous lines, 


“ Clarens! sweet Clarens! birth-place of deep love! 
Thine air is the young breath of passionate thought; 
Thy trees take root in love,” etc., 


for the village is, at least in that season, too 
warm and dusty for any sentiments but those 
of weariness and thirst. 

What Montreux has to offer of most pic- 
turesque are its old parish church and the 
invalids who haunt its hotels and pensions, 
and pursue their lost health through its 
grimy streets and up its weary heights. 
The parish church is an ivy-clad old pile, 
surrounded by superb walnut- trees, and 
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stuck, like a swallow’s nest, on the side of 
the mountain. In the porous sandstone be- 
neath it is a grotto of curious stalactites. 
The terrace about it gives a fine view of 
this loveliest portion of the lake, and espe- 
cially of the white battlements of the Castle 
of Chillon, only a few miles away. Ever 
since you left Lausanne, indeed, its turrets 
ind walls have been rising gradually to 
you, as out of their thousand years of story 
and romance. The little steamer takes you 
by the old castle, landing you at Villeneuve, 
of which you carry away no memory but 
that of the vast Hétel Byron, where you get 
your dinner. So you enter the Castle of 
Chillon from the land side, over the old 
draw-bridge. The name is said to come 
from chill—a Celtic word, signifying a nar- 
row passage. The ancient stronghold rests 
upon a rock on a level with the water, and 
commands the narrow passage between the 
lake and the steep mountain-side. This 
narrow passage has been a Thermopylez to 
the country of Vaud, for this was the way 
over the Alps to Italy in the Middle Ages. 
It is the route of a railroad to-day. The 
date of the castle’s foundation is not known. 
In the ninth century a solitary high tower 
—doubtless of Roman origin—stood upon 
the rock, unconnected with the shore. Even 
in those times Chillon was put to the uses 
of a prison, as it is at this day. Louis le 
Débonnaire, in 830, say the books, used it 
to shut up a relation of his who was both 





a count and a bishop. The canton of Vaud 
now has a dozen or so of criminals there: 
but most of the available space is stowed 
with the artillery of the little republic. 
The fortifications of Chillon date from the 
thirteenth century, when Peter of Savoy. 
who was so doughty a conqueror that they 
called him “the Little Charlemagne,” lived 
there with his duchess. The apartments of 
the princely pair are still shown to the vis- 
itor. They give upon the lake, but in their 
bareness and vacancy are only less sombre 
and depressing than the guard-rooms and 
prisons beneath them hewn out of the rock. 
And it is to these subterranean places that 
the world’s interest attaches more than it 
does to the quaint towers and moat or the 
faded fieurs-de-lis on the walls of the state 
chambers, or to the memory of the stout 
duke’s battles, or of the minstrels who sang 
about them to him in the great old banquet- 
hall, or even to the generous kitchen, whose 
broad fire-place, capable of roasting an ox 
whole, has handed down an imaginary flavor 
of bounteous good dinners through the cen- 
turies. For in one of these Byzantine col- 
umned chambers in the rock a descendant 
of the mighty Peter, another Duke of Savoy, 
made Bonnivard the immortal Prisoner of 
Chillon. You are shown the beam from 
which the condemned were hanged, the in- 
struments of torture, the place where the 
Jews were burned alive by hundreds in 1348, 
upon the absurd suspicion of having entered 
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OASTLE OF OHILLON, 


into a vast conspiracy to poison all the pub- | 
lic fountains in Europe. But you are im- | 
patient to stand beside the pillar to which | 
Bonnivard was chained, and to see with your | 
own eyes the traces left by his feet in the | 
solid rock as he walked for years about the | 
pillar’s base. So you pass through the suc- | 
cession of subterranean chambers to the last 
and largest of them. There, through the 
perpetual gloom, the thin lances of the aft- 
ernoon sun have found entrance by way of 
the narrow loop-holes, intended probably 
for the defensive arrows of the medieval | 
cross-bowmen. A solitary ray of green re- 
flection from the lake without just touches 
the rusty iron ring high upon the pillar to 
which the prisoner was chained, and you 
trace upon the pavement the uneven circu- 
lar pathway, the foot-marks which, accord- 
ing to Byron, “ appeal from tyranny to God.” 
The poet himself has left his name upon the 
column. 
witnesses; for the column is covered with 
a part of that great galaxy, that milk- 
soppy-way of unknown autographs, extend- 
ing from our home board fences to the Pyr- 


amids. The Puck of modern travel now | 


puts this sort of autographic girdle about 
the earth in forty days. 

Byron himself confesses that he knew lit- 
tle or nothing about the history of Bonnivard 
when he wrote The Prisoner of Chillon. His 
lordship certainly could not have kept his 
story about the pillar and got farther away 


from the facts. Very little is known, indeed, 
of the personal history of the strong-willed 
yet modest old patriot; but if he had any 
brothers, they did not share his imprison- 
ment with him, as they are made to do in 
the poem. Bonnivard has left an account of 
the struggles of Geneva with the tyranny 
and ultramontanism of his time in his Chro- 


| niques de Geneve; but you may search it all 


through for any further mention of his suf- 
ferings than I shall quote for you presently 


|in his own quaint, strong French. 


Francois Bonnivard was born of a noble 
family at Seyssel, upon the banks of the 
Rhone, in 1493. He was brought up by his 


| uncle, the Prior of St. Victor, whom he suc- 


ceeded at the extensive priory of that name, 
which used to stand just outside the old 
walls of Geneva, on the high land where the 
modern visitor now sees the golden dome of 
the Russian Church. Though against his 


This name, too, has a cloud of | interest as prior, and against his class as a 


noble, he early took sides with the Gene- 
vese in their struggles with the abuses of 
the Church and with the tyranny of the 
Duke of Savoy. Bonnivard was but twenty- 
six years old when first imprisoned by this 
| latter implacable enemy of his adopted city. 
|For nearly two years he was kept in the 
castle of Grolée on a charge extorted by tor- 
ture from a citizen of Geneva. He was only 
the more earnest for liberty and the Refor- 
mation after this act of oppression. Nearly 
ten years afterward Bonnivard desired to go 
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BONNIVARD’S DUNGEON. 


and visit his aged mother at Seyssel, and |! 
the duke, hearing of his design, sent him a 
safe-conduct. His mother was more aston- 
ished and alarmed than rejoiced to see him, 
and she was not long in convincing him of 
the danger he was exposing himself to. Bon- 
nivard started for the north of the country 
of Vaud, and still armed with his safe-con- 
duct, arrived at Moudon. His reception from 
the Bishop of Lausanne gave no suspicion 
of the treason plotting against him. “ He 
gave me such good cheer,”* writes Bonnivard 
himself, “that I resolved to return to Lau- 
sanne. Bellegarde gave me one of his own 
servants on horseback to accompany me, but 
when we had reached St. Catherine, on the 
Jorat, the commandant of the Castle of Chil- 
lon, Messire Antoine de Beaufort, with cer- 
tain others, came out of the wood, where 
they had been in ambush, and confronted 
me. I was riding at the time on a mule, 
while my guide was upon a powerful work- 
horse. ‘Spur on,’ I cried to him, ‘spur on!’ 
and I used my spurs while putting my hand | 
tomy sword. But my guide, instead of lead- 
ing on, turned his horse, rushed upon me, | 
and using the knife which he had had in | 








* “T] me fit grosse chére, puis je resolus de m’en re- | 


tourner & Laussne. Bellegarde me donna un sien | 
serviteur 4 cheval pour m’accompagner, mais quand 
nous fimes 4 Ste-Catherine, sur le Jorat, voici le capi- 
taine du chateau de Chillon, Messire Antoine de Beau- 
fort, lequel avec quelques compagnons sort des bois 00 | 
il était embuché & m/arrive sus. Je chevauchais lors 
sur une male & mon guide sur un puissant courtant 
{archaic for cheval de labor}. ‘Piquez!’ lui dis-je, 
‘piquez!’ Et moi-méme je piquais en mettant la main 
4 ’épée. Mais mon guide, au lieu de piquer en avant, 
tourna son cheval, me sauta sus, & jouant du coutel 
qu'il avait tout prét, il me coupa la ceinture de mon 
épée. Sur ce, ces honnétes gens tombent tous sur 
moi, me font prisonnier de la part de Monsieur [the 
Duke of Savoy), & quelque sauf-conduit que je leur 
montrasse, ils m’emménent lié & garrotté 4 Chillon, 
od je devais sans autre secours que Dieu subir ma se- 
conde passion.” i 


readiness, cut the belt of my sword. Upo 
this these honest people fell upon me in a 
body, and made me the duke’s prisoner, and 
notwithstanding the safe-conduct which | 
showed them, they bore me away, securel; 
bound, to Chillon, where I was forced, with 
out other help than God’s, to endure my sec- 
ond passion.” 

For the first two years of his captivity the 
prisoner seems to have been treated well, as 
he was assigned a comfortable apartment, 
near to that of the commandant, whose ob- 
ject was to win Bonnivard back to the cause 
of the Duke of Savoy. But the duke him- 
self having made a visit to Chillon, there 
was that added to the wrong of the unfortu- 
nate prior which will make him live forever 
in the romantic interest of the world. “For 
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AROUND LAKE LEMAN. 





THONON, 


after his departure,” says Bonnivard, in the | s 
only half dozen lines he has left about his | 


prison life, “the commandant threw me into 
a crypt lower than the level of the lake, 
where I staid four years. I do not know 
if he acted by the duke’s orders or of his 
own accord. But* I know very well that | 
after that I had such good leisure for walk- | 
ing that I wore a path into the rocky floor, 


as if it had been done with a hammer.” | 


Thus Bonnivard passed six years in Chillon, | 
four of them chained to the pillar. 
Meantime the people of Geneva had not 
forgotten the heroic prior. After the con- 
quest of the country of Vaud by Berne, an 


attuck upon Chillon was concerted. The | 
flower of the Genevese youth set sail with a | 


small fleet, and the people on the shores of 
the lake, as the vessels went by, shouted, 
“Save the captives!” At a signal the at- 


tack was begun by the Bernese on land and | 


the Genevese on water. The commandant 
of the castle at last offered to surrender, and 
while the parley was going on he put his 
family and servants on board his galley, the 
swiftest on the lake, and sailed quickly away 
for the coast of Savoy, reaching it in safety 
notwithstanding the pursuit of the Gene- 
vese. It was at first supposed that the cap- 
tives had been taken away by the fugitives, 

but the next day, when the allies took pos- 





. “Mais je sais bien que jeus ‘alors ai bon loysir de 
me pourmener que j’empreignis en la roche qui est le 
pavement de céans un vionnet, comme si on |’eust fait 
avec ung martel.” 


ession of Chillon, they found Bonnivard and 
six other Genevese prisoners. 

“ Bonnivard, you are free!” 

“ And Geneva ?” 
| “Free, too.” 





This is reported to have been the first 
dialogue held with the patriot. When he 
returned to Geneva he found tlie city indeed 
free, but his priory and his castle outside 
| the walls razed to the ground. He lived 
| afterward as the pensioner of the city, was a 
member of the Grand Council, and rendered 
| other important services to the little state; 
| but his temper, like that of most reformers, 
was not the pleasantest one to live with. 
| He did not always get along smoothly with 
the early rigid fathers of the Reformation. 
| Toward the close of his life he seems to have 
| contracted a habit of marrying elderly la- 
| dies, and he lived long enough to marry four 
| times. Still he died a natural death in the 
autumn of 1570, at the age of seventy-seven 
years, leaving his books to his adopted city, 
and thus laying the foundation of the pres- 
ent public library of Geneva. 

There are not many of what the tourist 
understands by show-places on the southern 
or Savoyard shore between Chillon and Ge- 
neva. The lake, indeed, has for hundreds of 
| years divided two very opposite civilizations 

—Calvin on one side, and Saint Francis of 
Sales on the other. This latter has walked 
a missionary over much of the rugged Savoy 
border, and the blight of centuries of bad 
government and blind following of his teach- 
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ings still rests upon the land and people. 
On our way down the lake we shall first 
come to a region of mountains and preci- 
pices ; we shall pass the celebrated rocks of 
Meillerie, the solitary and sterile retreat 
whence Rousseau’s sentimental St. Preux 
writes so despondently to Julie, and near 
whose base Byron and Shelley would have 
left their bones if a sudden lucky wind had 
not blown their boat ashore. Then, as we 
approach Evian, we come again to vine-clad 
slopes, and to a growth of chestnuts which 
is certainly one of the finest in the world. 
The glory of Evian, in fact, is divided be- 
tween its chestnuts and its mineral springs. 
These latter have of late years planted the 
crowded discomfort and lonesomeness of a 
fashionable watering-place about the little 
town. 

Between Evian and Thonon we pass the 
ruins of Ripaille, a retreat built by Duke 
Amadeus VIII. of Savoy. His subjects sur- 
named him “ Solomon,” whether on account 
of his wisdom as a ruler or on account of 
the luxuriousness of his life as a hermit his- 
tory does not record. His hermitage con- 
sisted of seven apartments, each having a 
garden and a machicolated tower, for when 
the duke retired from the world he took his 
six wise counselors with him. They were 
all widowers, and the style of their living 
has been embalmed in a phrase of the French 
language. For four hundred years, to sig- 
nify the exact opposite of asceticism, the 
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French have said “faire Ripaille,” just as they 
do to this day; and so the carousals of they 
jolly seven wise men have become immortal, 
A crisis in the Church, and the Council of 
Basle called the good duke away to be Pope 
for a decade ; but then the majority of Chris. 
tians were rather more inclined to Poy 
Nicholas V., and Amadeus resigned in hi 
favor, taking back to Ripaille the dignity of 
cardinal, and power over the episcopal see; 
of Geneva and Lausanne. The ruins are noy 
used as haymows and hog-pens. Nature, 
too, has done her share in this shabby bur. 
lesque of history. There is, however, some- 
thing pathetic even in the irony of the rank 
vegetation with which she has overrun the 
park, whose seven converging avenues onc 
ended each in a view of a town or village. 
Thonon is the largest of the Savoyard 
lake cities. That is not saying it is very 
large or prosperous, for it contains less than 
five thousand inhabitants, and they lead a 
sleepy sort of life. It is a very ancient 
town, once the residence of the dukes ot 
Savoy, and held their castle till the Bernese 
tore it down. That was three hundred years 
ago; but the spot is still an open place, af- 
fording a fine view of the lake, here at its 
widest, as has been said before. It is on 
this quiet Savoyard shore, most of which 
we have now passed, that the successful 
fishing is done. More shady and solitary 
than the Swiss bank, it is more favorable to 
spawn. There are said to be twenty-one 
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MERLE D’AUBIGNE’S OCOUNTRY-SEAT. 


species of fish in the lake ; but of its thirty- 
six leagues of shore, according to my au- 
thority, thirty leagues are so rocky as to 
give hardly any plants or insects for their 
food. Leman, therefore, is not so well stock- 


ed with fish as many of the Swiss lakes. | 


The professional fishermen go out in their 
boats at dark, and are generally gone all 
night. The unprofessionals of the Swiss 
shores are, I think, the most patient people 
on earth. I have seen hundreds of them in 
the course of the summer holding their lines 
from bridges and quays at all hours of the 
day and night, and have never yet seen them 
catch a fish. The hotels of Geneva, at least 
in the “ grand season,” are mostly supplied 
from the sea. The férra, which is nearest 
to the grayling, but, I believe, a species pe- 
culiar to this and one or two other of the 
Swiss lakes, is the fish oftenest met on the 
table. There is a magnificent kind of salm- 
on-trout, called truite du lac, weighing oft- 
en twenty or thirty pounds, which some- 
times graces the dinners of the Beau-Rivage 
or De la Paix at Geneva. On days when 
Vou. XLVIII.—No. 283.—3 





this fish is served he is paraded in all his 
| superb proportions around the dining-room 
| by a white-gloved waiter, in a sort of glori- 
| fied triumph of sauce and silver, in the gen- 
| teel lull between the soup and the first wine. 
We have reached the narrow end of the 
| lake again before we come to the Villa Dio- 
| dati, to which Byron exiled himself direct- 
ly after his separation from his wife. The 
house stands in the midst of vineyards slop- 
ing to the water. Here, in a little room 
| from which the poet could see neither Mont 
Blane nor the lake,.he wrote Manfred and 
the third canto of Childe Harold. Further 
|down toward Geneva—in the Eaux Vives 
| suburb of the city, in point of fact—we pass 
the country-seat of Merle d’Aubigné, recent- 
ly dead. In a low, shady, many-windowed 
| wing of this house the History of the Reforma- 
tion was written. And now the sullen Jura, 
crowding the valley of Leman into its nar- 
| rowest limits, frowns across it at the Saléve 
| and the Voirons ; and the two shores are knit 
together by the fair metropolis of them both, 
and so the lake and our journey end. 
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THE ORGAN-GRINDER. 


Aw organ-grinder, meagre and sorrowful, 
Stops in the sun in the street below; 

The ragged street children come trooping about him, 
Crowding and eager and glad, I know, 

Their bright eyes peering through tangled tresses 
With childish wonder and happy trust: 

Even the boys stare, quiet a moment, 
Scraping their toes ‘through the tawny dust. 


3ut the organ-grinder is bent and weary; 
Nothing is new to him under the sun; 
The tinkling notes of the old, old music 
Mean scanty crusts when the day is done. 
A waltz may come, or an Ave Maria; 
The children may listen or run away; 
The organ-grinder is old and weary, 
And he turns this handle the livelong day. 


What is he thinking, our tired brother? 
What do these sorrowful gray eyes see? 
Vacantly gazing—at nothing about him— 
Is he looking in faces that used to be? 
Is he thinking of old, old times and people, 
Of days when the sun in truth was bright, 
When the sweet winds blew to him perfumed fancies, 


And sunset castles rose fair in his sight? 


Does he hear, instead of the old, old music 
His brown, stiff fingers are grinding out, 
The dear wife's laugh in the pleasant twilight, 
And the baby’s step and tiny shout? 
Does he feel the pressure of loving fingers— 
Deadly chill when he touched them last !— 
Biding the troubled dream of the present 
In the gracious glow from the real past? 


Our worn-out brother! He is only weary; 
No fairy dreams are kissing his eyes; 
His life is sordid and narrow and sorrowful: 
The pennies fall rarely—for this he sighs. 
No lovely phantoms are floating about him; 
No echoes are sounding within his breast 
From the voice divine of that love supernal 
Which shall surely somewhere give him rest. 


And the bruiséd spirit is mate with the body: 
He will hear with a stare that God is good. 
Silently add to the store of his pennies, 
And brighten his desolate solitude. 
Stifle the Pharisee pity that rises! 
Who links the merciless chain of fate? 
Through what dim cycles slow gather its atoms? 
In what fine junctions—while we wait? 
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By CHARLES NORDHOFF. 


Il.—MENDOCINO AND CLEAR LAKE. 


NOME of the most picturesque country 
bt in California lies on or near the coast 
north of San Francisco. The coast coun- 
ties, Marin, Sonoma, Mendocino, Hum- 
boldt, Klamath, and Del Norte, are the 
least visited by strangers, and yet, with 
Napa, Lake, and Trinity, they make up 
a region which contains a very great 
deal of wild and fine scenery, and which 
abounds with game, and shows to the 
traveler many varieties of life and sev- 
eral of the peculiar industries of Califor- 
nia. Those who have passed through the 
lovely Napa Valley, by way of Calistoga, to 
the Geysers, or who have visited the same 
place by way of Healdsburg and the pretty 
Russian River Valley, have no more than a | 
faint idea of what a tourist may see and en- | 
joy who will devote two weeks to a journey | 
along the sea-coast of Marin and Mendocino 
counties, returning by way of Clear Lake 








WATER-JAM OF LOGS. 


a fine sheet of water, whose borders contain 
some remarkable voleanic features. 

The northern coast counties are made up 
largely of mountains, but imbosomed in 
these lie many charming little, and several 
quite spacious, valleys, in which you are sur- 
prised to find a multitude of farmers living, 
isolated from the world, that life of careless 
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and easy prosperity which is the lot of farm- 
ers in the fat valleys of California. 

In such a journey the traveler will see the 
famous redwood forests of this State, whose 
trees are unequaled in size except by the 
gigantic sequoias; he will see those dairy- 
farms of Marin County, whose butter sup- 
plies not only this Western coast, but is sent 
East, and competes in the markets of New 
York and Boston with the product of East- 
ern dairies, while, sealed hermetically in 
glass jars, it is transported to the most dis- 


tant military posts, and used on long sea- | 
voyages, keeping sweet in any climate for | 


at least a year; he will see, in Menducino 
County, one of the most remarkable coasts 


in the world, eaten by the ocean into the | 


most singular and fantastic shapes; and on 
this coast saw-mills and logging camps, 


where the immense redwood forests are re- | 


duced to useful lumber with a prodigious 
waste of wood. He will see, besides the 
larger Napa, Petaluma, Bereyessa, and Rus- 
sian River valleys, which are already con- 


nected by railroad with San Francisco, a | 


number of quiet, sunny little vales, some of 
them undiscoverable on the map, nestled 


among the mountains, unconnected as yet | 


with the world either by railroad or tele- 
graph, but fertile, rich in cattle, sheep, and 
grain, where live a people peculiarly Cali- 


fornian in their habits, language, and cus- | 


toms, great horsemen, famous rifle-shots, 


keen fishermen, for the mountains abound in | 
deer and bear, and the streams are alive 


with trout. He may see an Indian reserva- 
tion—one of the most curious examples of 
mismanaged philanthropy which our gov- 
ernment can show. And finally, the trav- 
eler will come to, and, if he is wise, spend 
some days on, Clear Lake 
ly piece of water, which would be famous if 
it were not American. 

For such a journey one needs a heavy pair 
of colored blankets and an overcoat rolled 
up together, and a leather bag or valise to 
contain the necessary change of clothing. 
A couple of rough crash towels and a piece 
of soap also should be put into the bag; for 
you may want to camp out, and you may 
not always find any but the public towel at 
the inn where you dine or sleep. Traveling 
in spring, summer, or fall, you need no um- 
brella or other protection against rain, and 
may contidently reckon on uninterrupted 
fine weather. The coast is always cool. 
The interior valleys are warm, and even 


hot, during the summer, and yet the dry} 


heat does not exhaust or distress one, and 
cool nights refresh you. In the valleys and 
on much-traveled roads there is a good deal 
of dust, but it is, as they say, “clean dirt,” 
and there is water enough in the country to 
wash it off. 


County, which has as yet but few miles of 


a strikingly love- | 


You need not ride on horse- | 
back unless you penetrate into Humboldt | 


| wagon-road. In Mendocino, Lake, and Ma. 
rin the roads are excellent, and either a pub. 
lic stage, or, what is pleasanter and but lit. 
tle dearer, a private team with a driver 
familiar with the country, is always obtain. 
able. In such a journey one element of 
pleasure is its somewhat hap-hazard nature, 
| You do not travel over beaten ground and 
on routes laid out for you; you do not know 
| beforehand what you are to see, nor even 
| how you are to see it; you may sleep in a 
| house to-day, in the woods to-morrow, and 
in a sail-boat the day after; you dine on 
day in a logging camp, and another in a 
farm-house. With the barometer at “ set 
fair,” and in a country where every body is 
civil and obliging, and where all you see is 
| novel to an Eastern person, the sense of ad- 
venture adds a keen zest to a journey which 
is in itself not only amusing and healthful, 
| but instructive. 

Marin County, which lies across the bay 
| from San Franciseo, and of which the pretty 
village of San Rafael is the county town, con- 
tains the most productive dairy-farms in the 
State. When one has long read of California 
as a dry State, he wonders to find that it pro- 
duces butter at all; and still more to dis- 
cover that the dairy business is extensive 
and profitable enough—with butter at thir- 
| ty-five cents a pound at the dairy—to war- 
rant the employment of several millions of 
capital, and to enable the dairy-men to send 
their product to New York and Boston for 
| sale. Marin County offers some important 
| advantages to the dairy-farmer. The sea fogs 

which it receives cause abundant springs of 
| excellent soft water, and also keep the grass 
green through the summer and fall in the 
gulches and ravines. Vicinity to the ocean 
also gives this region a very equal climate. 
| It is never cold in winter nor hot in summer. 
In the milk-houses I saw usually a stove, but 
it was used mainly to dry the milk-room aft- 
er very heavy fogs or continued rains; and 
in the height of summer the mercury marks 
at most sixty-seven degrees, and the milk 
keeps sweet without artificial aids for thir- 
ty-six hours. The cows require no sheds 
nor any store of food, though the best dairy- 
men, I noticed, raised beets, but more, they 
told me, to feed to their pigs than for the 
cows. These creatures provide for them- 
selves the year round in the open fields; 
but care is taken, by opening springs and 
leading water in iron pipes, to provide an 
abundance of this for them. 

The county is full of dairy-farms; and as 
this business requires rather more and bet- 
ter buildings than wheat, cattle, or sheep 
farming, as well as more fences, this gives 
the country a neater and thriftier appear- 
ance than is usual among farming communi- 
ties in this State. The butter-maker must 
have good buildings, and he must keep them 
| in the best order. 
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But wasted these dain duley- @edn. 
Marin County contains some large “ butter 
ranchos,” as they are called, which are a 
great curiosity in their way. The Califor- 
nians, who have a singular genius for doing 
things on a large scale which in other States 
are done by retail, have managed to conduct 
even dairying in this way, and have known 
how to “organize” the making of butter in 
a way which would surprise an Orange Coun- 
ty farmer. Here, for instance—and to take 
the most successful and complete of these 
experiments—is the rancho of Mr. Charles 
Webb Howard, on which I had the curios- 
ity to spend a couple of days. It contains 
18,000 acres of land well fitted for dairy pur- 
poses. On this he has at this time nine sep- 
arate farms, occupied by nine tenants en- 
gaged in making butter. To rent the farms 
outright would not do, because the tenants 
would put up poor improvements, and would 
need, even then, more capital than tenant- 
farmers usually have. Mr. Howard, there- 
fore, contrived a scheme which seems to 
work satisfactorily to all concerned, and 
which appears to me extremely ingenious. 
He fences the farm, making proper subdi- 
visions of large fields; he opens springs, and 
leads water through iron pipes to the proper 
places, and also to the dwelling, milk-honse, 
and corral. He builds the houses, which con- 
sist of a substantial dwelling, twenty-eight 
by thirty-two feet, a story and a half high, 
and containing nine rooms, all lathed and 
plastered ; a thoroughly well-arranged milk- 
house, twenty-five by fifty feet, having a 
milk-room in the centre twenty-five feet 
square, with a churning-room, store- room, 
wash-room, ete.; a barn, forty by fifty feet, 
to contain hay for the farm horses; also a 
calf-shed, a corral or inclosure for the cows, 
aw ell-arranged pig-pen ; and all these build- | 
ings are put up in the best manner, well-paint- | 
ed, and neat. The tenant receives from the 
proprietor all this, the land, and cows to stock 


j 


it. He furnishes, on his part, all the dairy | 
utensils, the needed horses and wagons, the | 


furniture for the house, the farm implements, 
and the necessary labor. The tenant pays 
to the owner twenty-seven dollars and a 
half per annum for each cow, and agrees to 
take the best care of the stock and of all 
parts of the farm, to make the necessary re- 
pairs, and to raise for the owner annually 
one-fifth as many calves as he keeps cows, 
the remainder of the calves being killed and 
fed to the pigs. He agrees also to sell noth- 
ing but butter and hogs from the farm, the 
hogs being entirely the tenant’s property. 
Under this system 1520 cows are now 
kept on nine separate farms on this estate, 
the largest number kept by one man being 
225, and the smallest 115. Mr. Howard has 
been for years improving his herd; he pre- 
fers short-horns, and he saves every year the 
calves from the best milkers in all his herd, 
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using also bulls dons get milking strains. 
I was told that the average product of but- 
ter on the whole estate is now 175 pounds 
to each cow ; many cows give as high as 200 
and even 250 pounds per annum. Men do 
the milking, and also the butter-making, 


| though on one farm I found a pretty Swed- 


ish girl superintending all the in-door work, 
with such skill and order in all the depart- 
ments that she possessed, so far as I saw, the 
model dairy on the estate. Here, said I to 
myself, is now an instance of the ability of 
women to compete with men which would 
delight Mrs. Stanton and all the Woman’s 
Rights people; here is the neatest, the sweet- 
est, the most complete, dairy in the whole re- 
gion; the best order, the most shining uten- 
sils, the nicest butter-room—and not only 
butter, but cheese also, made, which is not 
usual; and here is a rosy-faced, white-armed, 
smooth-haired, sensibly dressed, altogether 
admirable, and, to my eyes, beautiful Swed- 
ish lass presiding over it all; commanding 
her men-servants, and keeping every part of 
the business in order. Alas! Mrs. Stanton, 
she has discovered a better business than 
butter-making. She is going to marry— 
sensible girl that she is—and she is not go- 
ing to marry a dairy-farmer either. I doubt 
if any body in California will ever make as 
nice butter as this pretty Swede; certainly 
every other dairy I saw seemed to me com- 
monplace and uninteresting, after I had seen 
hers. I don’t doubt that the young man 
who has had the art to persuade her to love 
him ought to be hanged, because butter- 
making is far more important than marry- 
ing. Nevertheless, I wish him joy in ad- 
vance, and, in humble defiance of Mrs. Stan- 
ton and her brilliant companions in arms, 
hereby give it as my belief that the pretty 
Swede is a sensible girl—that, to use a Cali- 
| fornia vulgarism, “ her head is level.” 

For the coast journey the best route, be- 
cause it shows you much fine scenery on 
your way, is by way of Soucelito, which is 
reached by a ferry from San Francisco. From 
Soucelito either a stage or a private con- 
veyance carries you to Olema, whence you 
should visit Point Reyes, one of the most 
rugged capes on the coast, where a light- 
house and fog-signal are placed to warn and 
guide mariners. It is a wild spot, often en- 
veloped in fogs, and where it blows at least 
half a gale of wind three hundred days in 
the year. Returning from Point Reyes to 
Olema, your road bears you past Tomales 
Bay, and back to the coast of Mendocino 
County; and by the time you reach the 
mouth of Russian River you are in the saw- 
mill country. Here the road runs for the 
most part close to the coast, and gives you a 
long succession of wild and strange views. 
You pass Point Arena, where is another 





light-house ; and finally land at Mendocino 


| city. 
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Before the Stage sets you down at Men- 


docino, or “ Big River,” you will have no- 
ticed that the coast-line is broken at fre- 
quent intervals by the mouths of small 
streams, and at the available points at the 
mouths of these streams saw-mills are placed. 
This continues up the coast, wherever a riv- 
er-mouth offers the slightest shelter to ves- 
sels loading; for the redwood forests line 
the coast up to and beyond Humboldt Bay. 
There are even mills which offer no lee to 
vessels loading; and here the adventurous 


»? 


schooner watches her opportunity, hauls un- | 


der a perpendicular cliff, receives her lading 
in the shortest possible time, and her crew 
think themselves fortunate if they get safe- 
ly off. I am told the insurance companies 
charge very high rates to insure the lumber 
droghers, and in some cases entirely refuse 
to take risks on them. A number are lost 
every year, in spite of the skill and courage 
of their masters and crews. “ Big River’ is 


one of the best of the lumber ports; but | 


even here vessels are lost every winter. One 


of the old residents told me he had seen | 
wiore than one hundred seamen perish in the | 


twenty years he had lived here; and I saw 


the strange and terrible cave into which a | 


schooner was sucked in a sudden gale be- 


fore her crew could escape to the shore. | 
She broke from her anchors, the men hoist- | 
ed sail, and the vessel was borne into the | 
masts were | 


cave with all sail set. Her 
snapped off like pipe-stems, and the hull 
was jammed into the great hole in the rock, 
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| where it began to thump with the swell sg 
| that two of the frightened crew were at 
once crushed on the deck by the overhang- 
jing ceiling of the cave. Five others hur- 
| riedly climbed out over the stern, and there 
hung on until ropes were lowered to them 
| by men on the cliff above, who drew them 
|up safely. It was a narrow escape; and a 
more terrifying situation than that of this 
crew, as they saw their vessel sucked into a 
cave whose depth they did not know, can 
harily be imagined outside of a hasheesh 
dream. 
| Yankee ingenuity and mechanical dex- 
terity have been strained to contrive means 
to support the slides on which lumber is 
let down from the steep cliffs. To throw 
the lumber down would be to shatter it to 
pieces. It must be gently handled: hence 
the wire-rope slides, lined and covered with 
| smooth plank, and suspended at their outer 
ends from huge derricks which butt against 
the lower parts of the cliffs. These spider- 
web structures, which appear too frail to 
stand a gale, have, of course, to bear no heavy 
weight. The vessel anchors under one of 
| them; a man stands by with a convenient 
and simple compress or brake to check the 
too rapid descent of the board or scantling ; 
and above, a man shoves the pieces down 
from a car or lumber pile, keeping tally as 
they descend. 
A large part of the lumbering population 
| consists of bachelors, and for their accom- 
modation you see numerous shanties erect- 
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ed near the saw-mills and lumber piles. At 
Mendocino city there is quite a colony of 
such shanties, two long rows, upon a point 
or cape from which the lumber is loaded. 
I had the curiosity to enter one of these lit- 
tle snuggeries, which was unoccupied. It 
was about ten by twelve feet in area, had a 
large fire-place (for fuel is shamefully abun- 
dant here), a bunk for sleeping, with a lamp 
arranged for reading in bed, a small table, 
hooks for clothes, a good board floor, a small 
window, and a neat little hood over the 
doorway, which gave this little hut quite 
a picturesque effect. There was, besides, a 
rough bench, and a small table. It seemed 
to me that in such a climate as that of Men- 
docino, where they wear the same clothes 
all the year round, have evening fires in 
July, and may keep their doors open in Jan- 
uary, such a little kennel as this meets all 
the real wants of the male of the human 
race. This, I suspect, is about as far as 
man, unaided by woman, would have car- 
ried civilization any where. Whatever any 
of us have over and above such a snuggery 
as this we owe to womankind; whatever 
of comfort or elegance we possess, woman 
has given us, or made us give her. I think 
no wholesome, right-minded man in the 
world would ever get beyoud such a hut; 
and I even suspect that the occupant of the 
shanty I inspected must have been in love, 
and thinking seriously of marriage, else he 
would never have nailed the pretty little 
hood over his doorway. So helpless is man! 





, 
SAW-MILL. 








And yet there are people who would make 
of woman only a kind of female man! 

As you travel along the coast, the stage- 
road gives you frequent and satisfactory 
views of its curiously distorted and ocean- 
eaten caves and rocks. It has a dangerous 
and terrible aspect, no doubt, to mariners, 
but it is most wonderful viewed from the 
shore. At every projection you see that the 
waves have pierced and mined the rock; if 
the sea is high, you will hear it roar in the 
caverns it has made, and whistle and shriek 
wherever it has an ontlet above through 
which the waves may force the air. 

It is in the logging camps that a stranger 
will be most interested on this coast; for 
there he will see and feel the bigness of the 
redwoods. A man in Humboldt County got 
out of one tree lumber enough to make his 
house and barn, and to fence in two acres of 
ground. A schooner was filled with shingles 
made from a single tree. One tree in Men- 
docino, whose remains were shown to me, 
made a mile of railroad ties. Trees fourteen 
feet in diameter have been frequently found 
and cut down; the saw-logs are often split 
apart with wedges, because the entire mass 
is too large to float in the narrow and shal- 
low streams, and I have even seen them blow 
a log apart with gunpowder. A tree four 
feet in diameter is called undersized in these 
woods ; and so skillful are the wood-choppers 
that they can make the largest giant of the 
forest fall just where they want it, or, as 
they say, they “drive a stake with the tree.” 
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A OHOPPER AT WORK. 


The choppers do not stand on the ground, 
but on stages raised to such a height as to 
enable the axe to strike in where the tree at- 
tains its fair and regular thickness; for the 
redwood, like the sequoia, swells at the 
base, near the ground. These trees prefer 
steep hill-sides, and grow in an extremely 
rough and broken country, and their great 
height makes it necessary to fell them care- 
fully, lest they should, falling with such an 
enormous weight, break to pieces. This 
constantly happens in spite of every precau- 


tion, and there is little doubt that in these | 


forests and at the mills two feet of wood are 


wasted for every foot of lumber sent to mar- | 


ket. To mark the direction line on which 
the tree is to fall, the chopper usually drives 
a stake into the ground a hundred or a hun- 
dred and fifty feet from the base of the tree, 
and it is actually common to make the tree 
fall upon this stake, so straight do these red- 
woods stand, and so accurate is the skill of 
the cutters. To fell a tree eight feet in di- 
ameter is counted a day’s work for a man. 
When such a tree begins to totter, it gives 


at first a sharp 
crack ; the cutter la 
bors with his aye 
usually about fif. 
teen minutes afte 
this premonitory 
crack, when at last 
the huge mass be. 
gins to go over, 
Then you may hear 
one of the grand- 
est sounds of the 
forest. The fall of 
a great redwood is 
startlingly like a 
prolonged thunder- 
crash, and is really a 
terrible sound. 
The Maine men 
make the best wood- 
choppers, but the 
logging camp is a 
favorite place also 
for sailors; and | 
was told that Ger- 
mans are liked as 
workmen about tim- 
ber. The choppers 
grind their axes 
once a week—usu- 
ally, I was told, on 
Sunday—and all 


hands in a logging 


camp work twelve 
hours a day. The 
government has 
lately become very 
strict in preserving 
the timber on Con- 
gress land, which 
was formerly cut at 
| random, and by any body who chose. 


Gov- 

ernment agents watch the loggers, and if 
these are any where caught cutting timber 
|on Congress land their rafts are seized and 
| sold. At present prices it pays to haul logs 
|in the redwood country only about half a 
| mile to water; all trees more distant than 
| this from a river are not cut; but the rivers 
| are in many places near each other, and the 
| belt of timber left standing, though consid- 
erable, is not so great as one would think. 
Redwood lumber has one singular property 
—it shrinks endwise, so that where it is 
| used for weather-boarding a house, one is 
apt to see the butts shrunk apart. I am 
| told that across the grain it does not shrink 
| perceptibly. 

Accidents are frequent in a logging camp, 
| and good surgeons are in demand in all the 
| saw-mill ports, for there is much more occa- 
sion for surgery than for physic. Men are 
cut with axes, jammed by logs, and other- 
wise hurt, one of the most serious dangers 
arising from the fall of limbs torn from 
standing trees by a falling one. Often such 
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SHIPPING LUMBER, MENDOOINO OOUNTY. 


a limb lodges or sticks in the high top of a 
tree until the wind blows it down, or the 
concussion of the wood-cutter’s axe, cutting 
down the tree, loosens it. Falling from such a 
height as 200 or 250 feet, even a light branch 
is dangerous, and men sometimes have their 
brains dashed out by such a falling limb. 

When you leave the coast for the interior, 
you ride through mile after mile of redwood 
forest. Unlike the firs of Oregon and Puget 
Sound, this tree does not occupy the whole 
land. Itrears its tall head from a jungle of 
laurel, madrone, oak, and other trees; and I 
doubt if so many as fifty large redwoods 
often stand upon a single acre. I was told 
that an average tree would turn out about 
fifteen thousand feet of lumber, and thus 
even thirty such trees to the acre would yield 
nearly half a million feet. 

The topography of California, like its cli- 
mate, has decided features. As there are 
but two seasons, so there are apt to be sharp- 
ly drawn differences in natural features, and 
you descend from what appears to you an in- 
terminable mass of mountains suddenly into 
a plain, and pass from deep forests shading 
the mountain-road at once into a prairie 
valley, which nature made ready to the farm- 
er’s hands, taking care even to beautify it 
for him with stately and umbrageous oaks. 
There are a number of such valleys on the | 
way which I took from the coast at Mendo- 
cino city to the Nome Cult Indian Reser- 
vation, in Round Valley. ‘The principal of 
these, Little Lake, Potter, and Eden val- 
leys, contain from five to twelve thousand 





acres; but there are a number of smaller 


vales, little gems big enough for one or two 
farmers, fertile and easily cultivated. A 
good many Missourians and other Southern 
people have settled in this part of the State. 
The better class of these make good farm- 
ers; but the person called “ Pike” in this 
State has here bloomed out until, at times, 
he becomes, as a Californian said about an 
earthquake, “a little monotonous.” The 
Pike in Mendocino County regards himself 
as @ laboring-man, and in that capacity he 
has undertaken to drive out the Indians, 
just as a still lower class in San Francisco 
has undertaken to drive out the laboring 
Chinese. These Little Lake and Potter Val- 
ley Pikes were ruined by Indian cheap la- 
bor ; so they got up a mob and expelled the 
Indians, and the result is that the work 
which these poor people formerly perform- 
ed is now left undone. As for the Indians, 
they are gathered at the Round Valley Res- 
ervation to the number of about twelve hun- 
dred, where they stand an excellent chance 
to lose such habits of industry and thrift as 
they had learned while supporting them- 
selves. At least half the men on the reser- 
vation, the superintendent told me, are com- 
petent farmers, and many of the women are 
excellent and competent house - servants. 
No one disputes that while they supported 
themselves by useful industry in the val- 
leys where were their homes they were 
peaceable and harmless, and that the whites 
stood in no danger from them. Why, then, 
should the United States government forci- 
bly make paupers of them? Why should 
this class of Indians be compelled to live 
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on reservations? Under the best manage- 
ment which we have ever had in the Indian 
Bureau—let us say under its present man- 
agement—a reservation containing tame or 
peaceable Indians is only a pauper asylum 
and prison combined, a nuisance to the re- 
spectable farmers, whom it deprives of use- 
ful and necessary laborers, an injury to the 
morals of the community in whose midst it 
is placed, an injury to the Indian, whom it 
demoralizes, and a benefit only to the mem- 
bers of the Indian ring. 

Round Valley is occupied in part by the 


Nome Cult Reservation, and in part by farm- | 
In the middle of the val- | 
ley stands Covelo, one of the roughest little | 


ers and graziers. 


villages I have seen in California, the gath- 
’ eS 


ering-place for a rude population, which in- | 


habits not only the valley, but the mount- 
ains within fifty miles afound, and which 
rides in to Covelo on mustang ponies when- 
ever it gets out of whisky at home or wants 
a spree. The bar-rooms of Covelo sell more 
strong drink in a day than any I have ever 
seen elsewhere; and the sheep-herder, the 
vaquero, the hunter, and the wandering 
rough, descending from their lonely mount- 
ain camps, make up as rude a crowd as one 
could find even in Nevada. Being almost 
without exception Americans, they are not 
quarrelsome in their cups. I was told, in- 
deed, by an old resident that shooting was 
formerly common, but it has gone out of 
fashion, mainly, perhaps, because most of 
the men are excellent shots, and the amuse- 


|ment was dangerous. At any rate, I saw 
| not a single fight or disturbance, though | 
spent the Fourth of July at Covelo; and jt 
| was, on the whole, a surprisingly well-cop. 
ducted crowd, in spite of a document whic) 
was given me there, and whose directions 
| were but too faithfully observed by a large 
| majority of the transient population. This 
| was called a “toddy time-table,” and | 
| transcribe it here, for the warning and in- 
struction of Eastern topers, from a neat gilt- 
| edged card: 
TODDY TIME-TABLE. 
6 a.m. Eye-Opener. 8 p.m. Cobbler. 
7 “ Appetizer. * Social Drink. 
Digester. Invigorator. 
Big Reposer. Solid Straight. 
Refresher. Chit-Chat. 
Stimulant. Fancy Smile. 
m. Ante-Lunch. Entire Acte (sic), 
1 p.m. Settler. Sparkler, 
“ A la Smythe. 11 Rouser.- 
12 p.m. Night-Cap. 
GOOD-NIGHT. 


My impression is that this time-table was 
| not made for the latitude of Covelo, for they 
began to drink much earlier than 6 A.M, at 
the bar near which I slept, and they left off 
later than midnight. It weuld be unjust 
for me not to add that, for the amount of 
liquor consumed, it was the soberest and the 
best-natured crowd I ever saw. I would 
| like to write “ respectable” also, but it would 
| be ridiculous to apply that term to men 
| whose every word almost is an oath, and 
| whose language in many cases corresponded 
accurately with their clothes and persons. 


ANOTHER OOAST VIEW. 
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From Round Valley there is a “good 
enough” horseback trail, as they call it, over 
4 steep mountain into the Sacramento Val- 
ley, but a pleasanter journey, and one, be- 
des, having more novelty, is by way of 
potter Valley to Lakeport, on Clear Lake. 


The road is excellent; the scenery is pecul- | 


‘arly Californian. Potter Valley is one of 
the richest and also one of the prettiest of 
the minor valleys of this State, and your way 
to Lakeport carries you above the shores of 
two pleasant mountain lakelets—the Blue 
Lakes, which are probably ancient craters. 
Two days’ easy driving, stopping overnight 
in Potter Valley, brings you to Lakeport, 
the capital of Lake County, and the only 


town I have seen in California where they | 


keep dogs in the square to worry strangers 
entering the place. As the only hotel in the 
town occupies one corner of this square, and 
as in California fashion the loungers usually 
sit in the evening on the sidewalk before 
the hotel, the combined attack of these dogs 
occurs in their view, and perhaps affords 
them a pleasing and beneficial excitement. 
The placid and impartial manner with 
which the landlord himself regards the con- 
test between the stranger and the town 
dogs will lead you to doubt whether his 
house is not too full to accommodate anoth- 
er guest, and whether he is not benevolent- 
ly letting the dogs spare him the pain of re- 
fusing you a night’s lodging; but it is grat- 
ifying to be assured, when you at last reach 
the door, that the dogs “scarcely ever bite 
any body.” 

Clear Lake is a large and picturesque 
sheet of water, twenty-five miles long by 
about seven wide, surrounded by mountains, 
which in many places descend to the water’s 
edge. At Lakeport you can hire a boat at a 
very reasonable price, and I advise you to 
take your blankets on board, and make this 
boat your home for two or three days. You 
will get food at different farm-houses on the 
shore, and as there are substantial, good- 
sized sail-boats, you can sleep on board very 
enjoyably. Aside from its fine scenery, and 
one or two good specimens of small Califor- 
nian farms, the valley is remarkable for two 
borax lakes and a considerable deposit of 
sulphur, all of which lie close to the shore. 

At one of the farm-houses, whose owner, 
a Pennsylvanian, has made himself a most 
beautiful place in a little valley hidden by 
the mountains which butt on the lake, I saw 
the culture of silk going on in that way in 
whieh only, as I believe, it can be made suc- 
cessful in California. He had planted about 
2500 mulberry-trees, built himself an inex- 
pensive but quite sufficient little cocoonery, 
bought an ounce and a half of eggs fer fifteen 
dollars, and when I visited him had already 
a considerable quantity of cocoons, and had 
several thousand worms then feeding. It 
was his first attempt; he had never seen a 








cocoonery, but had read all he could buy 
about the management of the silk-worm ; 
and as his grain harvest was over, he found 
in the slight labor attending the manage- 
ment of these worms a source of interest 
| and delight which was alone worth the cost 
of his experiment. But he is successful be- 
| sides; and his wife expressed great delight 
|at the new employment her husband had 
| found, which, as she said, had kept him 
close at home for about two months. She 
remarked that all wives ought to favor the 
silk culture for their husbands; but the old 
man added that some husbands might rec- 
ommend it to their wives. Certainly I had 
no idea how slight and pleasant is the labor 
attending this industry up to the point of 
getting cocoons. If, however, you mean to 
raise eggs, the work is less pleasant. This 
| farmer, Mr. Alter, hdd chosen his field of op- 
| erations with considerable shrewdness. He 
| planted his mulberry-trees on a dry side- 
| hill, and found that it did not hurt his 
worms to feed to them, under this condition, 
even leaves from the little shrubs growing 
in his nursery rows. His cocoonery was 
sheltered from rude winds by a hill and a 
wood, and thus the temperature was very 
equal. He had no stove in his house, the 
shelves were quite rough, and the whole 
management might have been called care- 
less if it were not successful. I believe that 
the country about Clear Lake and in the 
Napa and Sonoma valleys will be found very 
favorable to the culture of the silk-worm ; 
but I believe also that this industry will not 
succeed except where it is carried on by 
farmers and their families in a small way. 

Boat life on Clear Lake is as delightful an 
experience as a traveler or lounger can get 
anywhere. The lake is placid; there is usu- 
ally breeze enough to sail about; you need 
not fear storms or rainy weather in the dry 
season. If it should fall calm, and you do 
not wish to be delayed, you can always hire 
an Indian to row the boat, and there is suffi- 
cient to see on the lake to pleasantly detain 
a tourist several days, besides fine fishing 
and hunting in the season, and lovely views 
all the time. Going to the Sulphur Banks 
on a calm morning, I hired an Indian froma 
rancheria upon Mr. Alter’s farm to row for 
us, and my Indian proved to be a prize. 
His name was Napoleon, ahd he was a phi- 
losopher. Like his greater namesake, he 
had had two wives. Of the first one he re- 
ported that “Jim catchee him,” by which I 
understood that he had tired of her, and had 
sold her to “Jim;” and he had now taken 
number two, a moderately pretty Digger 
girl, of whom he seemed to be uncommonly 
fond. As he rowed he began to speak of his 
former life, when he had served a white 
farmer. 

“ Him die now,” said Napoleon ; adding, in 
a musing tone, “he very good man, plenty 
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AN INDIAN 


money; give Injun money all time. Him 
very good white man, that man; plenty mon- 
ey all time.” 

Napoleon dwelt upon the wealth of his fa- 
vorite white man so persistently that pres- 
tly it occurred to me to inquire a little 
further. 

“Suppose a white man had no money,” 
said I, “ what sort of aman would you think 
him ?” 

My philosopher’s countenance took on a 
fine expression of contempt. ‘Suppose white 
man no got money?” he asked. “Eh! sup- 
pose no got money—he dam fool!” And Na- 
poleon glared upon us, his passengers, as 
though he wondered if either of us would 
venture to contradict so plain a proposi- 
tion. 

The sulphur bank is a remarkable deposit 
of decomposed volcanic rock and scoria, con- 
taining so large a quantity of sulphur that I 
am told that at the refining-works, which 
lie on the bank of the lake, the mass yields 
eighty per cent. of pure sulphur. The works 
were not in operation when I was there. 


| 





RANOHERIA. 


Several large hot springs burst ont from the 
bank, and gas and steam escape with some 
violence from numerous fissures. The de- 
posit looks very much like a similar one on 
the edge of the Kilauea crater, on the island 
of Hawaii, but is, I should think, richer in 
sulphur. Near the sulphur bank, on the 
edge of the lake, is a hot borate spring, which 
is supposed to yield at times 300 gallons per 
minute, and which Professor Whitney, the 
State Geologist, declares remarkable for the 
extraordinary amount of ammoniacal salts 
its waters contain—more than any natural 
spring water that has ever been analyzed. 
There is abundant evidence of volcanic 
action in all the country about Clear Lake. 
A dozen miles from Lakeport, not far from 
the shore of the lake, the whole mountain- 
side along which the stage-road runs is coyv- 
ered for several miles with splinters and 
fragments of obsidian, or voleanic glass, so 
that it looks as though millions of bottles 
had been broken there in some prodigious 
revelry ; and where the road cuts into the 
side of the mountain you see the obsidian 
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INDIAN SWEAT-HOUSE, 


lying in huge masses and in boulders. Join- | full of interest, and the lake itself, with the 
ing this, and at one point interrupting it, is | natural wonders on its shores, is one of the 
a tract of volcanic ashes stratified, and the | most interesting and enjoyable spots in Cal- 
strata thrown up vertically in some places, | ifornia to a tourist who wishes to breathe 
as though after the volcano had flung out | fresh mountain air and enjoy some days of 
the ashes there had come a terrific upheaval | free open-air life. 
of the earth. | The visitor to Clear Lake shonld go by 
The two borax lakes lie also near the | way of the Napa Valley, taking stage for 
shore of Clear Lake ; the largest one, which | Lakeport at Calistoga, and return by way 
is not now worked, has an area of about | of the Russian River Valley, taking the rail- 
three hundred acres. Little Borax Lake | road at Cloverdale. Thus he will see on 
covers only about thirty acres, and this is | his journey two of the richest and most fer- 
now worked. The efflorescent matter is | tile of the minor valleys of California, both 
composed of carbonate of soda, chloride of | abounding in fruit and vines as well as in 
sodium, and biborate of soda. The object | grain. As there are two sides to Broadway, 
of the works is, of course, to separate the |so there are two sides to the Bay of San 
borax, and this is accomplished by erystal- Francisco. On the one side lies the fine and 
lizing the borax, which, being the least sol- | highly cultivated Santa Clara Valley, filling 
uble “of the salts, is the first to crystallize. | up fast with costly residences and carefully 
The bottom of the lake was dry when I was | kept country places. Opposite, on the oth- 
there; it was covered all over with a white | er side of the bay, lies the Russian River 
crust, which workmen scrape up and carry | Valley, as bez vutiful naturally as that of the 
to the works, where it is treated very suc- | Santa Clara, and of which Petaluma, Santa 
cessfully. My nose was offended by the fet- | Rosa, Healdsburg, and Cloverdale are the 
id stench which came from the earth when | chief towns. It is a considerable plain, 
it was first put in the vats with hot water ; | bounded by fine hills and distant mountains, 
and I was told by the foreman of the works | which open up, as you pass by on the rail- 
that this arose from the immense number of | road, numerous pretty reaches of subsidiary 
flies and other insects which fly upon the | vales, where farmers live protected by the 
lake and perish in it. Chinese are employ- | projecting hills from all harsh sea-breezes, 
ed as laborers here, and give great satisfac- | and where frost is seldom if ever felt. As 
tion; and about eight days are required to | you ascend the valley, the madrone, one of 
complete the operation of extracting the bo-| the most striking trees of California, be- 
rax in crystals. Earth containing biborate | comes abundant and of larger growth, and 
of lime is brought to this place all the way | its dark green foliage and bright cinnamon- 
from Wadsworth, in the State of Nevada—a | colored bark ornament the landscape. The 
very great distance, with several tranship-| laurel, too, or California bay-tree, grows 
ments—to be reduced at these works ; and it | thriftily among the hills, and the plain and 
seems that this can be more cheaply done | foot-hills are dotted with oak and redwood. 
here than there, where they have neither | This valley is as yet somewhat thinly peo- 
wood for the fires nor soda for the opera- | | pled, but it has the promise of a growth 
tion. | which will make it the equal some day of 
Clear Lake is but twelve hours distant | the Santa Clara, and the superior of the 
from San Francisco; the journey thither is | Napa Valley. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
WALLED IN. 

V ERY early on the following day Edith 

arose, and found Mrs. Dunbar already 
moving about. She remarked that she had 
heard Edith dressing herself, and had pre- 
pared a breakfast for her. This little mark 
of attention was very grateful to Edith, who 
thanked Mrs. Dunbar quite earnestly, and 
found the repast a refreshing one. After 
this, as it was yet too early to think of call- 
ing on Miss Plympton, she wandered about 
the house. The old nooks and corners dear 
to memory were visited once more. Famil- 
iar scenes came back before her. Here was 
the nursery, there her mother’s room, in an- 
other place the library. There, too, was the 
great hall up stairs, with pictures on each 
side of ancestors who went back to the days 
of the Plantagenets. There were effigies in 
armor of knights who had fought in the 
Crusades and in the Wars of the Roses; of 
eavaliers who had fought for King Charles ; 
of gallant gentlemen who had followed their 
country’s flag under the burning sun of In- 
dia, over the sierras of Spain, and in the 
wilderness of America. And of all these 
she was the last, and all that ancestral glory 
was bound up in her, a weak and fragile 
girl. Deeply she regretted at that moment 


that she was not a man, so that she might 
confer new lustre upon so exalted a lineage. 

As she wandered through the rooms and | 
galleries all her childhood came back before 


her. She recalled her mother, her fond love, 
and her early death. That mother’s picture 
hung in the great hall, and she gazed at it 
long and pensively, recalling that noble face, 
which in her remembrance was always soft- 


ened by the sweet expression of tenderes 
love. But it was here that something me; 
| her eyes which in a moment chased awa 
| every regretful thought and softer feeling 
}and brought back in fresh vehemence {}j, 
|strong glow of her grief and indignatio, 
| Turning away from her mother’s portrait |) 
|@ natural impulse to look for that of je, 
| father, she was at first unable to find it. 4; 
| length, at the end of the line of Dalton por. 
traits, she noticed what at first she had sup- 
| posed to be part of the wall out of repair. 
| Another glance, however, showed that it was 
| the back of a picture. In a moment she up. 
| derstood it. It was her father’s portrait, 
| and the face had been turned to the wall, 
| Stung by a sense of intolerable insult, he 
face flushed crimson, and she remained for g 
| few moments rooted to the spot glaring at 
the picture. Who had dared to do this—to 
heap insult upon that innocent and suffering 
head, to wrong so foully the memory of th: 
dead? Her first impulse was to tear it down 
with her own hands, and replace it in its 
proper position; her next to seek out Wig- 
gins at once and denounce him to his fac 
for all his perfidy, of which this was the fit- 
ting climax. But a more sober thought fol- 
lowed—the thought of her own weakness. 
What could her words avail against a man 
like that? Better far would it be for her to 
wait until she could expel the usurper, and 
take her own place as acknowledged mis- 
tress in Dalton Hall. This thought made 
her calmer, and she reflected that she need 
not wait very long. This day would decide 
it all, and this very night her father’s por- 
trait should be placed in its right position. 
| This incident destroyed all relish for fur- 
| ther wandering about the house, and though 
| it was yet early, she determined to set out 
| at once for the village and find Miss Plymp- 
|ton. With this design she descended to the 
| lower hall, and saw there the same black 
| servant whom she had seen the day before. 
| ‘What is your name ?” she asked. 
| “Hugo,” said the black, with his usual 
| grin. 
| “Well, Hugo,” said she, “I want the 
| brougham, Go to the stables, have the 
| horses put in, and come back as soon as 
| you can. And here is something for your 
| trouble.” 
Saying this, she proffered him a sovereign. 
But the black did not appear to see it. 
| He simply said, “ Yes, miss,” and turned 
|away. Edith was surprised; but thinking 
| that it was merely his stupidity, she went 
|up stairs and waited patiently for a long 
|time. But, in spite of her waiting, there 
lwere no signs of any carriage; and at 
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length, growing impatient, she determined | 
to go to the stables herself. She knew the 
way there perfectly well, and soon reached 
the place. To her surprise and vexation, 
the doors were locked, and there were no 
signs whatever of Hugo. 

“The stupid black must have misunder- 
stood me,” thought she. 

She now returned to the house, and wan- 
dered all about in search of some servants. 
But she saw none. She began to think that 
Hugo was the only servant in the place; and 
if so, as he had disappeared, her chance of 
getting the brougham was small indeed. As 
for Wiggins, she did not think of asking him, 
and Mrs. Dunbar was too much under the in- 
fluence of Wiggins for her to apply there. 
She was therefore left to herself. 

Time passed thus, and Edith’s impatience 
grew intolerable. At length, as she could 
not obtain a carriage, she determined to set | 
out on foot and walk to Dalton. She began | 
now to think that Wiggins had seen Hugo, 
found out what she wanted, and had forbid- 
den the servant to obey. This seemed the 
only way in which she could account for it 
all. If this were so, it showed that there 
was some unpleasant meaning in the lan- 
guage which Wiggins had used to her on 
the previous evening about a secluded life, 
and in that case any delay made her situa- 
tion more unpleasant. She had already lost 
too much time, and therefore could wait no 
longer. On the instant, therefore, she set 





| yond her powers. 
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—(SEE PAGE 52.) 


out, and walked down the great avenue to- 
ward the gates. It was a longer distance 
than she had supposed: so long, indeed, did 
it seem that once or twice she feared that 


| She had taken the wrong road; but at last 
| her fears were driven away by the sight of 


the porter’s lodge. 

On reaching the gates she found them 
locked. For this she had not been pre- 
pared; but a moment’s reflection showed 
her that this need not excite surprise. She 
looked up at them with a faint idea of climb- 
ing over. One glance, however, showed that 
to be impossible ; they were high, and spiked 
at the top, and over them was a stone arch 
which left no room for any one to climb over. 
She looked at the wall, but that also was be- 
Only one thing now re- 
mained, and that was to apply to the porter. 
After this fellow’s rudeness on the previous 
day, she felt an excessive repugnance toward 
making any application to him now; but her 
necessity was urgent, and time pressed. So 
she quieted her scruples, and going to the 
door of the porter’s house, knocked impa- 
tiently. 

The porter came at once to the door, and 
bowed as respectfully as possible. His de- 
meanor, in fact, was totally different from 
what it had been on the previous day, and 
evinced every desire to show respect, though 
perhaps he might manifest it rather awk- 
wardly. Edith noticed this, and was en- 
couraged by it. 
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‘*aT THAT MOMENT THE WOMAN RAISED HER VEIL.”—[SEE PAGE 60.] 


“T want you to let me out,” said Edith. 
“Tm going to Dalton.” 

The man looked at her, and then at the 
ground, and then fumbled his fingers to- 
gether; after which he plunged his hands 
in his pockets. 

“Do you hear what I say?” said Edith, 
sharply. “I want you to unlock the gate.” 

“Well, miss, as to that—I humbly beg 
your pardon, miss, but I’ve got my orders 
not to.” 

“Nonsense,” said Edith. “No one here 
gives orders but me. I am mistress here.” 

“Beg pardon, miss, but I don’t know any 
master but Master Wiggins.” 

“ Wiggins!” said Edith. 

“Yes, miss, an’ hopin’ it’s no offense. I 
have to obey orders.” 

“But he couldn’t have given you orders 
about me,” said Edith, haughtily. 

“He said all persons, miss, comin’ or go- 
in’,all the same. No offense bein’ intended, 
miss, an’ beggin’ your pardon.” 

“But this is absurd,” said Edith. 
knows that I am going to Dalton. 
have misunderstood him.” 


“He 
You 


| “Im sorry, miss. T’d do any thin’ to 
| oblige, miss ; but I’ve got to do as I’m bid.” 
| Who employs you ?” 

“Master, miss—Master Wiggins.” 

“Do you want to keep this situation ?” 

“ Keep this situation ?” 

“Yes. You don’t want to be turned out, 
| do you?” 

“Oh no, miss.” 

“Well, obey me now, and you shall re- 
main. I am the mistress of Dalton Hall, 
and the owner of these estates. Wiggins is 
the agent, and seems disinclined to do what 
I wish. He will have to leave. If you 
don’t want to leave also, obey me now.” 

All this seemed to puzzle the porter, but 
certainly made no impression upon his re- 
solve. He looked at Edith, then at the 
ground, then at the trees, and finally, as 
Edith concluded, he said: 

“Beg pardon, miss, but orders is orders, 
an’ I’ve got to obey mine.” 

Edith now began to feel discouraged. 
Yet there was one resource left, and this 
she now tried. Drawing forth her purse, 
she took out some pieces of gold. 
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“Come,” said she, ‘you do very well to 
obey orders in ordinary cases; but in my 
ease you are violating the law, and exposing 
yourself to punishment. Now I will pay 
you well if you do me this little service, and 
will give you this now, and much more aft- 
erward. Here, take this, and let me out 
quick.” 

The porter kept his eyes fixed on the 
ground, and did not even look at the gold. 

“See!” said Edith, excitedly and hurried- 
ly—“ see !” 

“The porter would not look. But at last 
he spoke, and then came the old monotonous 
sentence, 

“ Beggin’ your pardon, miss, an’ hopin’ 
there’s no offense, I can’t do it. I’ve got to 
obey orders, miss.” 

At this Edith gave up the effort, and turn- 
ing away, walked slowly and sadly from the 
gates. 

This was certainly more than she had an- 
ticipated. By this she saw plainly that 
Wiggins was determined to play a bold 
game. The possibility of such restraint as 


this had never entered into her mind. Now} 


she recalled Miss Plympton’s fears, and re- 
gretted when too late that she had trusted 
herself within these gates. And now what 
the porter had told her showed her in one 
instant the full depth of his design. He 


evidently intended to keep her away from | 


all communication with the outside world. 
And she—what could she do? How could 
she let Miss Plympton know? How could 
she get out? No doubt Wiggins would 
contrive to keep all avenues of escape closed 


to her as this one was. Even the walls| 


would be watched, so that she should not 
clamber over. 

Among the most disheartening of her dis- 
coveries was the incorruptible fidelity of the 
servants of Wiggins. Twice already had 
she tried to bribe them, but on each occa- 
sion she had failed utterly. The black serv- 
ant and the porter were each alike beyond 
the reach of her gold. 

Her mind was now agitated and distressed. 
In her excitement she could not yet return 
to the Hall, but still hoped that she might 
escape, though the hope was growing faint 
indeed. She felt humiliated by the defeat 
of her attempts upon the honesty of the 
servants. She was troubled by the thought 
of her isolation, and did not know what 
might be best to do. 

One thing now seemed evident, and this 
was that she had a better chance of escaping 
at this time than she would have afterward. 
If she was to be watched, the outlook could 
not yet be as perfect or as well organized as 
it would afterward be. And among the ways 
of escape she could think of nothing else 
than the wall. That wall, she thought, must 
certainly afford some places which she might 


scale. She might find some gate in a re- | 


Vor. XLVIIL—No. 283.—4 


mote place which could afford egress. To 
this she now determined to devote herself. 
With this purpose on her mind, she sought 
to find her way through the trees to the 
wall. This she was able to do without much 
difficulty, for though the trees grew thick, 
there was no underbrush, but she was able 
to walk along without any very great trou- 
ble. Penetrating in this way through the 
trees, she at length came to the wall. But, 





to her great disappointment, she found its 
height here quite as great as it had been 
near the gate, and though in one or two 
places trees grew up which threw their 
branches out over it, yet those trees were 
| altogether inaccessible to her. 

Still she would not give up too quickly, 
| but followed the wall for a long distance. 


j Tn 
,The further she went, however, the more 


hopeless did her search seem to grow. The 
ground was unequal, sometimes rising into 
| hills, and at other times sinking into val- 
| leys; but in all places, whether hill or val- 
ley, the wall arose high, formidable, not to 
be sealed by one like her. As she looked at 
it the thought came to her that it had been 
arranged for that very purpose, so that it 
| Should not be easily climbed, and so it was 
not surprising that a barrier which might 
bafile the active poacher or trespasser should 
| prove insuperable to a slender girl like her. 
She wandered on, however, in spite of dis- 
couragement, in the hope of finding a gate. 
But this search was as vain as the other. 
After walking for hours, till her feeble limbs 
could scarcely support her any longer, she 
sank down exhausted, and burst into tears. 
For a long time she wept, overwhelmed by 
accumulated sorrow and despondency and 
| disappointment. At length she roused her- 
| self, and drying her eyes, looked up and be- 
gan to think of returning to the Hall. 
| ‘To her amazement she saw the black serv- 
| ant, Hugo, standing not far away. As she 
|raised her eyes he took off his cap, and 
grinned as usual. The sight of him gave 
| Edith a great shock, and excited new sus- 
| picions and fears within her. 
Had she been followed ? 
| She must have been. She had been 
| watched and tracked. All her desperate ef- 
| forts had been noted down to be reported to 
| Wiggins—all her long and fruitless search, 
her baffled endeavors, her frustrated hopes! 
It was too much. 


—— 


CHAPTER VII. 
A PARLEY WITH THE JAILERS. 


CoMING as it did close upon her baffled 
efforts to escape, this discovery of Hugo pro- 
claimed to Edith at once most unmistakably 
the fact that she was a prisoner. She was 
walled in. She was under guard and under 
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surveillance. She could not escape without 
the consent of Wiggins, nor could she move 
about without being tracked by the spy of 
Wiggins. It was evident also that both the 
porter and the black servant Hu'go*were de- 
voted to their master, and were beyond the 
reach both of persuasion and of bribery. 

The discovery for.a moment almost over- 
whelmed her once more; but the presence 
of another forced her to put a restraint upon 
her feelings. She tried to look unconcern- | 
ed, and turning away her eyes, she sat in | 
the same position for some time longer. | 
But beneath the calm which her pride forced | 
her to assume her heart throbbed painfully, ! 
and her thoughts dwelt with something al- | 
most like despair upon her present situation. | 

But Edith had a strong and resolute soul 
1 spite of her slender and fragile frame ; 
she had also an elastic disposition, which 
rose up swiftly from any prostration, and re- 
fused to be cast down utterly. So now’'this 
strength of her nature asserted itself; and 
triumphing over her momentary weakness, 
she resolved to go at once and see Wiggins 
himself. With these subordinates she had 
nothing to do. Her business was with | 
Wiggins, and with Wiggins alone. 

Yet the thought of an interview had some- | 
thing in it which was strangely repugnant 
to Edith. The aspect of her two jailers 
seemed to her to be repellent in the extreme. 
That white old man, with the solemn mys- 
tery of his eyes, that weird old woman, with 
her keen, vigilant outlook—these were the 
ones who now held her in restraint, and 
with these she had to come in conflict. In 
both of them there seemed something un- 
canny, and Edith could not help feeling that 
in the lives of both of these there was some 
mystery that passed her comprehension. 

Still, uncanny or not, whatever might be 
the mystery of her jailers, they remained 
her jailers and nothing less. It was against 
this thought that the proud soul of Edith 
chafed and fretted. It was a thought which 
was intolerable. It roused her to the in- 
tensest indignation. She was the lady of 
Dalton Hall; these who thus dared to re- 
strain her were her subordinates. This 
Wiggins-was not only her inferior, but he 
had been the enemy of her life. Could she 
submit to fresh indignities or wrongs at the 
hands of one whe had already done so much 
evil to her and hems? She could not. 

That white ol@ifan with his mystery, his 
awful eyes, his veRerable face, his unfath- | 
omable expression, and the weird old wom- 
his associate, with her indescribable | 
look and her air of watchfulness, were both 
partners in this crime of unlawful imprison- 
ment. They dared to put restrictions upon 
the movements of their mistress, the lady 
of Dalton Hall. Such an attempt could only 
be the sign of a desperate mind, and the vil- 
lainy of their plan was of itself enough to 


an, 


l 


| the preceding events of the day. 


sink them deep in Edith’s thoughts down t, 
an abyss of contempt and indignation. his 
indignation roused her, and her eagerness to 
see Miss Plympton impelled her to actio, 
Animated by such feelings and motives, sh, 


@ 


| delayed no longer, but at once returned ;, 


the Hall to see Wiggins himself. 

On her way back she was conscious of th; 
fact that Hugo was following; but she took 
no notice of it, as it was but the sequel to 
She en- 
tered the Hall, and finding Mrs. Dunbar, tolq 
her to tell Wiggins that she wished to see 
him. After this she went down to the 
dreary drawing-room, where she awaited th; 
coming of her jailer. 

The room was unchanged from what it 
had been on the preceding day. By this 
time also Edith had noticed that there were 
no servants about except Hugo. The dreay 
desolation of the vast Hall seemed drearier 
from the few inmates who dwelt there, and 
the solitude of the place made it still mor 


| intolerable. 


After some time Wiggins made his ap- 
pearance. He came in slowly, with his eyes 
fixed upon Edith, and the same expression 
upon his face which she had noticed before. 
A most singular man he was, whoever or 
whatever he might be. That hoary head 
and that venerable face might have awed 
her under other circumstances, and the un 
fathomable mystery of its expression might 
have awakened intense interest and sympa- 
thy; but as it was, Edith had no place for 
any other feelings than suspicion, indigna- 
tion, and scorn. 

“What do you mean by this treatment ?” 
said Edith, abruptly. “It seems as though 
you are trying to imprison me. I have told 


| you that I wish to call on Miss Plympton. 


I can not get a carriage, and I am not allow- 
ed to leave this place on foot. You are re- 
spousible for this, and I tell you now that | 
must go, and at once.” 

At this peremptory address Wiggins stood 
looking at her with his usual expression, 
and for some moments made no reply. 

“T did not know,” said he at length, in a 
slow and hesitating voice, “that you wished 
to leave so soon ?” 

“But Itold youso. You drove away Miss 
Plympton yesterday from my gates. I prom- 
ised to call on her this morning. She is 
anxiously expecting me. I must go to her.” 

Wiggins again waited for a few moments 
before replying, and at length said, in an 


| abstracted tone : 


“No, no; it can not be—it can not be!” 

“Can not be!” repeated Edith. “Itseems 
to me that you are trying to carry out a 
most extraordinary course of action toward 
me. This looks like restraint or imprison- 
ment.” 

Wiggins looked at her with an expression 
of earnest entreaty on his face, with which 
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there was also mingled an air of indescriba- | coldly and sternly, “when you drove Miss 
ble sadness. | Plympton away. If you hope to keep me 

“Jt is necessary,” said he, in a mournful | imprisoned here, you will only destroy your- 
yoice. ‘Can you not bring yourself to bear | self. I have a friend who knows you, and 
vith it? You do not know what is at stake. | who will know before evening that I am 
Some day all will be explained.” here under restraint. She will never rest 

“This is silly,’,exclaimed Edith. ‘“No/ until she effects my deliverance. Have you 
explanation is possible. I insist on leaving | counted on that?” 


this place at once. If you refuse to let me| Wiggins listened attentively, as usual, to 
| 


vo, it will be worse for you than for me.” every word. The effort seemed to give him 
“You do not know what you ask,” said} pain, and the suggestion of her friend was 
Wiggins. | undoubtedly most unpleasant. 


“J ask you,” said Edith, sternly and| “No, I have not,” said he. He spoke as 
proudly, ‘to open those gates to your mis- | though to himself. The candor of this con- 


tress.” | fession stimulated Edith to dwell to a great- 
Wiggins shook his head. er extent upon this subject. 
“J ask you to open those gates,” continued| ‘She was not willing for me to come in,” 


Edith. “If you let me go now, I promise | said she. “She wished me not to enter with- 
not to prosecute you—at least for this. I| out a lawyer or the sheriff. If she finds that 
will forget to-day and yesterday.” | I am detained, she will enter here in that 

Saying this, she looked at him inquiringly. way herself. She will deliver me in spite 

But Wiggins shook his head as before. lof you. If she does not see me to-day, she 

“Tt can not be,” said he. | will at once use every effort to come to me. 

“You decide, then, to refuse my demand?” | Your porters and your spies will be of no 
said Edith, impatiently. use against the officers of the law.” 

“IT must,” said Wiggins, with a heavy| At this Wiggins looked at the floor, and 
sigh. “It is necessary. All is at stake. | was evidently in a state of perplexity. He 
You do not know what you are doing.” stood in silence for some time, and Edith 

“Tt is evident to me,” said Edith, master- | waited impatiently for his answer, so as to 
ing herself by a strong effort, “that you are | learn what effect these last hints had pro- 
playing a desperate game, but at the same} duced. At length Wiggins looked up. He 
time you are trusting much to chance. Why | spoke slowly and mournfully. 

did you wish me to come here? It was by “T am very sorry,” said he. “TI hope it 
the merest chance that I decided to come. | will not come to that. I’m afraid that I 
It was also by another chance that I entered | shall have to take you elsewhere.” 

those gates which you now shut against my| These words fell upon Edith’s ears omi- 
departure. Few would have done it.” nously and threateningly. They conveyed 

“Your presence seemed necessary to my | to her mind a menace dark and gloomy, and 
plans,” said Wiggins, slowly. “What those | showed the full determination of Wiggins 
plans are I can not yet confide to you. You) to maintain at all hazards the control that 
are concerned in them as much as I am. Op-| he had gained over her. Edith therefore 
position will be of no avail, and will only | was silent, and apprehensive of evil. She 
injure you. But I hope you will not try to{ was afraid that she had said too much. It 
oppose me. I entreat you to bear with me.| might have been better not to threaten, or 
[ entreat you to try to put a little confidence | to show her hand prematurely. It might 
in me. I was your father’s friend; and I| be the best plan to wait in silence and in 
now implore you, that daughter whom he! patience for Miss Plympton. Wiggins was 
loved so dearly, for your father’s sake—yes, | desperate. He might take her away, as he 
and for the sake of your sainted mother— | darkly hinted, from this place to some other 
not to—” where Miss Plympton could never find her. 

“This is mere hypocrisy,” interrupted| She stood for some time in silence, with 
Edith. “My father was one with whom| her mind full of such thoughts as these. 
one like you can have nothing in common. | Wiggins waited for a few moments, and then 
You add to your crimes by this treatment of | turned and slowly left the room. Edith said 
his daughter. What you have already been | nothing, and made no effort to recall him, 
guilty of toward him you alone know. If | for she now felt that her situation was grow- 
you hope for merey hereafter, do not add to | ing s€rious, and that it would be better for 
your guilt.” her fo think it all over seriously, and not 

“Guilt!” cried Wiggins, in an awful voice. | speak to Wiggins again until she had de- 
He started back, and regarded her with eyes | cided upon some definite plan of action. 
of utter horror. “Quilt!” he repeated, in a| She therefore allowed him to take bis de- 
voice so low that it was scarcely above a/| parture, and soon afterward she went to her 
whisper—-“ and she says that word !” own room, where she remained for hours in 

Edith looked at him with unchanged se- | deep thought. 
verity. At length Mrs. Dunbar brought in dinner. 

“You made a great mistake,” said she, | After laying the table she stood for a few 
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moments in silence looking at Edith; but 
at length, yielding to some sudden impulse, 
she came forward, and as Edith looked up 
in surprise, she exclaimed, with startling ab- 
ruptness, 

“Oh, how unfortunate! and oh, what a 
wretched mistake you are under! If you 
had not come home so suddenly, all might 
have been well. We hoped that you would 
be content and patient. Mr. Wiggins has 
plans of immense importance; they require 
great quiet and seclusion. Oh, if you could 
only have some faith in us!” 

She stopped as abruptly as she had be- 
gun. This style of address from a house- 
keeper seemed to Edith to be altogether too 
familiar, and she resented it deeply. Be- 
sides, the identification of herself with Wig- 
gins put Mrs. Dunbar in an odious position 
in Edith’s eyes. 

“Mr. Wiggins’s plans are of no conse- 
quence to me whatever,” said she, coldly. 

“They are; they are of immense impor- 
tance,” cried Mrs. Dunbar. 

Edith looked at her for a few moments 
with a cold stare of wonder, for this volun- 
teered advice seemed something like inso- 
lence, coming thus from a subordinate. But 
she contented herself with answering in a 
quiet tone: 

“You are mistaken. Nothing is of impor- 
tance to me but my liberty. It will be very 
dangerous to deprive me of that. My friends 
will never allow it. In Wiggins this at- 
tempt to put me under restraint is nothing 
less than desperation. Think yourself how 
frantic he must be to hope to be able to con- 
fine me here, when I have friends outside 
who will move heaven and earth to come to 
me.” 

At this a look of uneasiness came over 
Mrs. Dunbar’s face. It seemed to Edith that 
this hint at friends without was the only 
thing that in any way affected either of her 
jailers. 

“The punishment for such a crime as un- 
lawful imprisonment,” continued Edith, “is 
a severe one. If Wiggins has ever commit- 
ted any crimes before, this will only aggra- 
vate his guilt, and make his punishment the 
worse.” 

At this Mrs. Dunbar stared at Edith with 
the same horror in her eyes which Wiggins 
had lately shown. 

“Crime?” she repeated. “Guilt? Pun- 
ishment? Oh, Heavens! Has it come to 
this? Thisis terrible. Girl,” she continued, 
with a frown, “‘ you don’t know the dreadful 
nature of those words. You are a marplot. 
You have come home to ruin every thing. 
But I thought so,” she murmured to herself. 
“T told him so. I said it would be ruin, but 
he would have his way. And now—” The 
remainder of her remarks was inaudible. 
Suddenly her manner changed. Her anger 
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“Oh!” she said, “can nothing persuade 
you that we are your friends? 
| ob, trust us! You will soon learn how yw, 
|love you. He only thinks of you. 
the final aim of all his plans.” 
Edith gave a light laugh. That she wags 
| the final aim of Wiggins’s plans she did yo; 
doubt. She saw now that plan clearly, as 
she thought. It was to gain control of her 


i : : : 
| for purposes of his own in connection wit} 


Trust us— 


You are 


| the estate. 


Under such circumstances Mrs. 
Dunbar’s entreaties seemed silly, and to 
make any answer was absurd. She turned 
away and sat down at the table. As for 
Mrs. Dunbar, she left the room. 

Night came. Edith did not sleep; sh 
could not. The day had been the mos 
eventful one of her life. The thought that 
she was a prisoner was terrible. She could 
only sustain herself by the hope that Miss 
Plympton would save her. But this hope 
was confronted by a dark fear which great- 
ly distressed her. It might take time for 
Miss Plympton to do any thing toward re- 
leasing her. She knew that the law work- 
ed slowly: she did not feel at all certain 
that it worked surely. Her father’s fate 
rose before her as a warning of the law’s 
uncertainty and injustice. Could she hope 
to be more fortunate than he had been? 
Wiggins had passed his life in the study of 
the law, and knew how to work it for his 
own private ends. He had once succeeded 
in his dark plot against her father. Might 
not his present “ plan,” about which he and 
his associate talked, be equally successful? 
Mrs. Dunbar had called her a “ marplot.” 
To mar the plot of this man, and avenge 
upon him the wrongs of her father, would 
be sweet indeed; but could it be possible 
for her to do it? That was the question. 

The next morning came, and Edith rose 
full of a new purpose. She thought of her 
efforts on the preceding day, and concluded 
that she had made one great mistake. She 
saw now that Miss Plympton had most prob- 
ably called, and had not been admitted. If 
she had only remained by the gate, she could 
have seen her friend, and told her all. That 
she had not thought of this before was now 
a matter of the deepest regret, and she could 
only hope that it might not yet be too late. 
She determined to go to the gates at once 
and watch. 

She therefore hurried down to the gates 
as soon as she could. No efforts were made 
to prevent her. She had feared that she 
might be locked up in the Hall; but, to her 
surprise and relief, she was not. Such for- 
bearance made her situation still more per- 
plexing. It was evident that Wiggins hes- 
itated about proceeding to extremities with 
her, and did not venture as yet to exercise 
more than a general restraint. 

Arriving at the gate, Edith sat down close 





gave way once more to entreaty. 


by it on a seat in front of the porter’s lodge, 
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and waited and watched. The gates were of 
iron bars, so that it was easy to see through 
them, and the road ran in front. The road 
was not much frequented, however. An oc- 
easional farmer’s wagon or solitary pedes- 
trian formed the only life that was visible 
outside. The porter watched her for some 
time in surprise, but said nothing. Hugo 
came up after about half an hour and talk- 
ed with the porter, after which he loitered 
about within sight of Edith. Of all this, 
however, Edith took no notice whatever ; 
it was what she expected. 

The hours of the day passed by, but there 
were no signs of Miss Plympton. As hour 
after hour passed, Edith’s hopes grew faint- 
er and fainter. She longed to ask the por- 
ter whether she had called or not, but could 
not bring herself to do so—first, because she 
did not like to destroy all hope; and sec- 
ondly, because she did not wish to hold any 
further communication with him. 

She sat there all day long. Miss Plymp- 
ton did not come. The hours passed by. 
Evening came. She had eaten nothing all 
day, She was faint and weary, and almost 
indespair. But to wait longer was useless 
now; so she rose from her seat, and with 
feeble footsteps returned to the house. 

Early the next morning she returned to 


the gates to take up her station as before | 


and watch. She did not hope to see Miss 
Plympton now; for she concluded that she 
had called already, had been turned back, 
and was now perhaps engaged in arranging 
for her rescue. But Edith could not wait 


important results. On the departure of 
Edith she had watched her till her carriage 
was out of sight, and then sadly and reluc- 
tantly had given orders to drive back to 
Dalton. On arriving there she put up at 
the inn, and though full of anxiety, she tried 
to wait as patiently as possible for the fol- 
lowing day. 

Accustomed to move among the great, and 
to regard them with a certain reverence that 
pervades the middle classes in England, she 
tried first of all to prevent any village gos- 
sip about Edith, and so she endeavored, by 
warning and by bribery, to induce the maid, 
the footman, and the driver to say nothing 
about the scene at the gates. Another day, 

she hoped, would make it all right, and idle 
| gossip should never be allowed to meddle 
with the name of Edith in any way. 

That evening Edith’s note was brought to 
her. On receiving it she read it hurriedly, 
and then went down to see who had brought 
it. She saw the porter, who told her that he 
had come for Miss Dalton’s baggage. The 
| porter treated her with an effort to be re- 
| spéectful, which appeared to Miss Plympton 
|to be a good omen. She offered him a piece 
lof gold to propitiate him still further, but, to 
her amazement, it was declined. 

“ Thank ye kindly, mum,” said he, touch- 
ing his hat, “ an’ hope it’s no offense ; but we 
| beant allowed to take nothin’ savin’ an’ ex- 
cept what he gives us hisself.” 

A moment’s surprise was succeeded by the 
| thought that even this was of good omen, 
since it seemed to indicate a sort of rough, 





for that. She determined to do something bluff, sterling honesty, which could not co- 
herself. She resolved to accost all passers- | exist with a nature that was altogether bad. 
by and tell them her situation. In this way Returning to her room, she once more read 
she thought she might excite the world out- | Edith’s note. Its tone encouraged her great- 
side, and lead to some interposition in her|ly. It seemed to show that all her fears had 
behalf. |*been vain, and that, whatever the character 

Full of this purpose, she went down to| of Wiggins might be, there could be no im- 
the gates. As she drew near, the first sight | mediate danger to Edith. So great, indeed, 
of them sent a feeling of dismay to her heart. | was the encouragement which she received 
A change had taken place. Something had | from this note that she began to think her 


been done during the night. 

She drew nearer. 

In a few moments she saw it all. 

The gates had been boarded up during 
the night so that it was impossible to see 
the road. 

One look was enough. This last hope 
was destroyed. There was nothing to be 
done here ; and so, sick at heart, Edith turn- 
ed back toward the Hall. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MISS PLYMPTON BAFFLED. 
MEANWHILE Miss Plympton had been un- 
dergoing various phases of feeling, alterna- 
ting between anxiety and hope, and termi- 
nating in a resolution which brought forth 


| fears foolish, and to believe that in England 


| 


no possible harm could befall one in Edith’s 
position. It was with such thoughts, and 
the hope of seeing Edith on the following 
day, that she retired for the night. 


Her sleep was refreshing, and she did not 


| awake till it was quite late. On awaking 
and finding what time it was, she rose and 
dressed hastily. Breakfast was served, and 
| she began to look out for Edith. 

Time passed, however, and Edith did not 
|make her appearance. Miss Plympton tried 
| to account for the delay in every possible 
way, and consoled herself as long as she 
could by the thought that she had been very 
| much fatigued, and had not risen until very 
late. But the hours passed, and at length 
inoon came without bringing any signs of 
‘her, and Miss Plympton was unable any 
|longer to repress her uneasiness. This in- 
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action grew intolerable, and she determined 
to set forth and see for herself. Accordingly 
she had the carriage made ready, and in a 
short time reached the park gate. 

She had to ring for a long time before any 
one appeared; but at length, after fully an 
hour’s delay, the porter came. He touched 
his hat on seeing her, but stood on the other 
side of the iron gateway without opening it. 


“Ts Miss Dalton at the Hall?” asked Miss | 


Plympton. 

Yes, mum.” 

“T wish to see her.” 

“ Beg yer pardon, mum, but there be no 
callers allowed in.” 


“Oh, it’s different with me. Miss Dalton 


wrote that she would come to see me this 
morning, and I’m afraid she’s ill, so I have | 


come to see her.” 

“She beant ill, then,” said the other. 

Miss Plympton reflected that it was of no 
use to talk to this man, and thought of Wig- 
gins@iimeelf. 

“Ts your master in?” she asked. 

“ He is, mum.” 

“Tell him I wish to see him.” 

‘Beggin’ yer pardon, mum, he never sees 
nobody.” 

“ But I wish to see him on business of a 
very important kind.” 

“ Can’t help it, mum—beggin’ yer pardon ; 
but I’ve got to obey orders, mum.” 

“My good fellow, can’t you take my mes- 
sage, or let me in to see him ?” 

“Sorry, mum, but I can’t ; ’'ve got my or- 
ders.” 

“ But he can’t know. This business is so 
important that it will be very bad for him 
if he does not see me now. Tell him that. 
Go, now; you can’t know what his business 
is. Tell him that—” 

“Well, mum, if you insist, I don’t mind 
goin’,” said the porter. “Tl tell him.” 

“Say that I wish to see him at once, and 
that the business I have is of the utmost im- 
portance.” 

The porter touched his hat, and walked 
off. 

Now followed another period of waiting. 
It was fully half an hour before he returned. 
Miss Plympton saw that he was alone, and 
her heart sank within her. 

“Mr. Wiggins presents his respects, mum,” 
said he, “and says he’s sorry he can’t see 
you.” 

“Did you tell him that my business was 
of the most important kind ?” 

“Yes, mum.” 

“ And he refuses to come ?” 

“He says he’s sorry he can’t see you, 
mum.” 

At this Miss Plympton was silent for a 
little while. 

“Come,” said she at last, “my good fel- 
low, if I conld only see him, and mention one 
or two things, he would be very glad. It 
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will be very much to his injury if he does 
not see me. You appear to be a faithfy| 
servant, and to care for your master’s inter. 
ests, so do you let me pass through, and py 
engage to keep you from all harm or punish. 
ment of any kind.” 

“Sorry, mum, to refuse; but orders is oy. 
ders, mum,” said the man, stolidly. 

“Tf Iam not allowed to go in,” said Miss 
Plympton, “surely Miss Dalton will com; 
here to see me—here at the gates.” 

“T don’t know, mum.” 

“Well, you go and tell her that I an 
here.” 

“Sorry to refuse, mum; but it’s agin or. 
ders. No callers allowed, mum.” 

“ But Miss Dalton can come as far as the 
gates.” 

The man looked puzzled, and then mut- 
tered, 

“Mr. Wiggins’s orders, mum, is to have 
no communication.” 

“Ah!” said Miss Plympton; “so she is 
shut up here.” 
| Beggin’ your pardon, mum, she beant 
shut up at all nowheres: she goes about.” 

“Then why can’t I see her here ?” 
pitt Agin orders, mum.” 
| By this Miss Plympton understood the 
worst, and fully believed that Edith was un- 
| der strict restraint. 
| “My good man,” said she, solemnly, “ you 
jand your master are committing a great 
crime in daring to keep any one 
prisonment, especially the one who owns 
these estates. I warn him now to beware, 
| for Miss Dalton has powerful friends. As to 
| you, you may not know that you are break- 
ing the law now, and are liable to transpor- 
| tation for life. Come, don’t break the laws 
| and incur such danger. If I choose I can 
| bring here to-morrow the officers of the law, 
| release Miss Dalton, and have you and your 
| master arrested.” 

At this the man looked troubled. He 
scratched his head, drew a long breath, and 
looked at the ground with a frown. 

Miss Plympton, seeing that this shot had 
told, tollowed it up. 

“ Refuse me admittance,” said she, “and ] 
will bring back those who will come here in 
the name of the law; but if you let me in, | 
promise to say nothing about this matter.” 

The porter now seemed to have recovered 
himself. He raised his head, and the old 
monotonous reply came : 

“ Sorry, mum, but it’s agin orders.” 

Miss Plympton made one further attempt 
She drew forth her purse, and displayed its 
contents. 

“See,” said she, “ you will be doing a kind- 
ness to your master, and you shall have all 
this.” : 

But the man did not look at the purse at 
all. His eyes were fixed on Miss Plympton, 
and he merely replied as before : 
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“Sorry, mum, but it’s agin orders.” 

“Very well,” said Miss Plympton. “There 
is only one thing left for me to do. I wish 
you to take one final message from me to 
your master. Tell him this: It is my inten- 
tion to procure help for Miss Dalton at once. 
Tell him that her uncle, Sir Lionel Dudleigh, 
is now in England, and that this very day I 
shall set out for Dudleigh Manor. I shall 
tell Sir Lionel how his niece is situated, and 
pring him here. He will come with his own 
claims and the officers of the law. Wiggins 
shall be arrested, together with all who have 
aided and abetted him. If he refuses to ad- 
mit me now, I shall quit this place and go 
at once without delay. Go, now, and make 
haste, for this matter is of too great impor- 
tance to be decided by you.” 


‘ la 
The porter seemed to think so too, for, | 


touching his hat, he at once withdrew. This 
time he was gone longer than before, and 
Miss Plympton waited for his return with 
great impatience. At length he came back. 


“Mr. Wiggins presents his respects, mum,” | 


said the man, “and says he is not breakin’ 
any law at all, and that if you choose to go 
for Sir Lionel, he is willin’ to have you do so. 
He says if you fetch Sir Lionel here he will 
let both of you in. He says he’ll be very 
happy indeed to see Sir Lionel.” 

This singular way of taking what was 
meant to be a most formidable threat took 
away Miss Plympton’s last hope, and reduced 
her toa state of dejection and bewilderment ; 
for when she sent that threatening mes- 
sage, it was not because she had really any 
fixed design of carrying it into execution, 
but rather because the name of Sir Lionel 
Dudleigh seemed to her to be one which 
might overawe the mind of Wiggins. She 
thought that by reminding Wiggins of the 
existence of this powerful relative, and by 
threatening an instant appeal to him, she 
would be able to terrify him into releasing 
Edith. But his cool answer destroyed this 
hope. She felt puzzled at his assertion that 
he was not breaking any law, when he him- 
self must know well that such a thing as the 
imprisonment of a free subject is a crime of 
the most serious character; but she felt even 
more puzzled at his reference to Sir Lionel. 
Her own connection and association with 
the aristocracy had never destroyed that 
deep unswerving reverence for them with 
which she had set out in life; and to find 
Wiggins treating the mention of Sir Lionel 


with such cool indifference was to her an in- | 
But there was noth- 


comprehensible thing. 
ing more for her to do at this place, and feel- 
ing the necessity of immediate action, she at 
once drove back to the inn. 

Arriving here, she hoped that her prompt 
departure might frighten Wiggins, and lead 
to a change in his decision, and she con- 
cluded to remain that evening and that night, 
so as to give him time for repentance. 


Nothing was left now but to devise some 
plan of action. First of all, she made inqui- 
ries of the landlord about Wiggins. That 
personage could tell her very little about 
him. According to him, Mr. Wiggins was a 
lawyer from Liverpool, who had been in- 
trusted with the management of the Dalton 
estate for the past ten years. He was a very 
quiet man, devoted to his business, and until 
latterly had never been at Dalton oftener or 
longer than was absolutely necessary. Of 
late, however, he had been living here for 
some months, and it was believed that he 
intended to stay here the greater part of his 
time. 

This was all that Miss Plympton was able 
to learn about Wiggins. 


—————.———— 


CHAPTER IX. 


SIR LIONEL DUDLEIGH. 
ALTHOUGH Miss Plympton had indulged 
the hope that Wiggins might relent, the 
time passed without bringing any message 
from him, and every hour as it passed made 
a more pressing necessity for her to decide 
on some plan. The more she thought over 
the matter, the more she thought that her 
best plan of action lay in that very threat 
which she had made to Wiggins. True, it 
had been made as a mere threat, but on 
thinking it over it seemed the best policy. 

The only other course lay in action of 
her own. She might find some lawyer and 
get him to interpose. But this involved a 
responsibility on her part from which she 
shrank so long as there was any other who 
had a better right to incur such responsibil- 
ity. Now Sir Lionel was Edith’s uncle by 
marriage; and though there had been trou- 
ble between husband and wife, she yet felt 
sure that one in Edith’s position would ex- 
cite the sympathy of every generous heart, 
and rouse Sir Lionel to action. One thing 
| might, indeed, prevent, and that was the dis- 
grace that had fallen upon the Dalton name. 
This might prevent Sir Lionel from taking 
any part; but Miss Plympton was sanguine, 
and hoped that Sir Lionel’s opinion of the 
condemned man might be like her own, in 
which case he would be willing, nay, eager, 
to save the daughter. 

The first thing for her to do was to find 
out where Sir Lionel Dudleigh lived. About 
this there was no difficulty. Burke’s Peer- 
age and Baronetage is a book which in most 
| English homes lies beside the Bible in the 
|most honored place, and this inn, humble 
though it might be, was not without a copy 
|of this great Bible of society. This Miss 
| Plympton procured, and at once set herself 
| to the study of its pages. It was not with- 


out a feeling of self-abasement that she did 
| this, for she prided herself upon her exten- 


aes 
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sive knowledge of the aristocracy, but here 
she was deplorably ignorant. She comfort- 
ed herself, however, by the thought that her 
ignorance was the fault of Sir Lionel, who 
had lived a somewhat quiet life, and had 
never thrust very much of his personality 
before the world, and no one but 
nard Burke could be expected to find out his 
abode. That great authority, of course, gave 
her all the information that she wanted, and 
she found that Dudleigh Manor was situated 
not very far distant from Cheltenham. This 
would require a detour which would involve 
time and trouble; but, under the circum- 
stances, she would have been willing to do 
far more, even though Plympton Terrace 
should be without its tutelary genius in the 
mean time. 

On the next morning Miss Plympton left 
Dalton on her way to Dudleigh Manor. She 
was still full of anxiety about Edith, but the 
thought that she was doing something, and 


Sir Ber- 


the sanguine anticipations in which she in- | 
dulged with reference to Sir Lionel, did much | 


to lessen her cares. In due time she reached 


her destination, and after a drive from the | 
station at which she got out, of a mile or two, | 
she found herself within Sir Lionel’s grounds, | 


These were extensive and well kept, while 
the manor-house itself was one of the noblest 
of its class. 

After she had waited for some time in an 
elegant drawing-room a servant came with 
Sir Lionel’s apologies for not coming to see 
her, on account of a severe attack of gout, 
and asking her to come up stairs to the li- 
brary. Miss Plympton followed the servant 
to that quarter, and soon found herself in 
Sir Lionel’s presence. 


. - rs oF 
He was seated in an arm-chair, with his 


right foot wrapped in flannels and resting 
upon a stool in front of him, in orthodox 
gout style. He was a man apparently of 


about fifty years of age, in a state of excel- | 


lent preservation. His head was partially 
bald, his brow smooth, his cheeks rounded 
and a little florid, with whiskers on each 
side of his face, and smooth-shaven chin. 


There was a pleasant smile on his face, | 


which seemed natural to that smooth and 


rosy countenance; and this, together with | 


a general tendency to corpulency, which 
was rather becoming to the man, and the 
gouty foot, all served to suggest high living 
and self-indulgence. 


“T really feel ashamed of myself, Miss— | 


ah—Plympton,” said Sir Lionel, “ for giving 


you so much trouble; but gout, you know, | 
my dear madam, is not to be trifled with; | 


and I assure you if it had been any one else 
I should have declined seeing them. But 
of course I could not refuse to see you, and 
the only way I could have that pleasure was 
by begging you to come here. The mount- 
ain could not come to Mohammed, and so 
Mohammed, you know—-eh? Ha, ha, ha!” 
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| The baronet had a cheery voice, rich ang 
mellow, and his laugh was ringing and my 

sical. His courtesy, his pleasant smile, his 
genial air, and his hearty voice and laugh 

all filled Miss Plympton with sincere de. 
light, and she felt that this man could do 
nothing else than take up Edith’s cause wit} 
the utmost ardor. 

After a few apologies for troubling him, 
which Sir Lionel turned aside by protesting 
that apologies were only due from himself 
to her, Miss Plympton began to state the ob- 
ject of her visit. 

“Tn the first place, Sir Lionel,” said sh 
“T take it for granted that you have heard 
of the death of Frederick Dalton, Esquire, 
in Van Diemen’s Land.” 

The smile on the baronet’s face died out 
at this, and his eyes fixed themselves upon 
Miss Plympton’s face with quick and eager 
curiosity. Then he turned his face aside, 
| A table stood on his right, with some wine 
and glasses within reach. 

“Excuse me,” said he; “I beg ten thou- 
| sand pardons; but won’t you take a glass of 
wine? No?” he continued, as Miss Plymp- 
ton politely declined; “really I think you 
had better.” And then, pouring out a glass, 
he sipped it, and looked at her once more, 
“Poor Dalton!” said he, with a sigh. “ Yes, 
| of course, I saw it in the papers. <A most 
melancholy affair. Poor Dalton! Let me in- 

form you, madam, that he was more sinned 
against than sinning.” Sir Lionel sighed. 
“Oh, Sir Lionel,” exclaimed Miss Plymp- 
ton, earnestly, ‘“ how it rejoices my heart to 
hear you say that! For my part, I never, 
never had one single doubt of his perfect in- 
| nocence.” 

* Nor had I,” said Sir Lionel, firmly, pour- 
ing out another glass of wine. “It was 
excessively unfortunate. Had I not myself 
been in—in—ah—affliction at the time, I 
might have done something to help him.” 

“Oh, Sir Lionel, ’m sure you would!” 

“Yes, madam,” said Sir Lionel; “ but do- 
mestic circumstances to which I am not at 
liberty to allude, of a painful character, put 
| it out of my power to—to—ah—to interpose. 
I was away when the arrest took place, and 
when I returned it was too late.” 
| “So Ihave understood,” said Miss Plymp- 
| ton; “and it is because I have felt so sure 
of your goodness of heart that I have come 
| now on this visit.” 

“T hope that you will give me the chance 
of showing you that your confidence in me 
is well founded,” said Sir Lionel, cordially. 

“ You may have heard, Sir Lionel,” began 
Miss Plympton, “that about the time of the 
trial Mrs. Dalton died. She died of a broken 
heart. It was very, very sudden.” 
| Sir Lionel sighed heavily. 
| “She thought enough of me to consider 
| me her friend; and as she did not think her 
own relatives had shown her sufficient sym- 
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pathy, she intrusted her child to me when | 
dving. I have had that child ever since. 
She is now eighteen, and of age.” 

“A girl! God bless my soul!” said Sir} 
Lionel, thoughtfully. ‘ And does she know 
about this—this—melancholy business ?” 

“T deemed it my duty to tell her, Sir Lio- 
nel.” said Miss Plympton, gravely. 

“JT don’t know about that. I don’t— 
know—about—that,” said Sir Lionel, purs- 
ing up his lips and frowning. “ Best wait a 
while; but too late now, and the mischief’s 
Jone. Well, and how did she take it?” | 

“Nobly, Sir Lionel. At first she was quite | 
yushed, but afterward rallied underit. But | 
she could not remain with me any longer, 
ind insisted on going home—as she called 
it—to Dalton Hall.” 

“Dalton Hall! Yes—well? Poor girl! 
poor little girl!—an orphan. Dalton Hall! 
Well ?” 

“And now I come to the real purpose of 
my visit,” said Miss Plympton; and there- 
upon she went on to give him a minute and 
detailed account of their arrival at Dalton 
and the reception there, together with the 
subsequent events. 

To all this Sir Lionel listened without one 
word of any kind, and at length Miss Plymp- 
ton ended. 

“Well, madam,” said he, “it may surprise 





you that I have not made any comments on | 


your astonishing story. If it had been less 
serious I might have done so. I might even 


have indulged in profane language—a habit, | 


madam, which, I am sorry to say, I have ac- 
quired from not frequenting more the soci- 
ety of ladies. But this business, madam, is 
beyond comment, and I can only say that I 
rejoice and feel grateful that you decided 
as you did, and have come at once to me.” 


en off my mind!” exclaimed Miss Plympton, 
fervently. 


this man’s audacity,” cried Sir Lionel—“ ut- 


terly astounded! To think that any man | 


should ever venture upon such a course! 
It’s positively almost inconceivable. And 
so you tell me that she is there now ?” 

“Teal 

“Under the lock and key, so to speak, of 
this fellow ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And she isn’t allowed even to go to the 
rs 9” : 
gate 7 

“Ro* 

“The man’s mad,” cried Sir Lionel— 
“mad, raving mad. Did you see him ?” 

“No. He wouldn’t consent to see me.” 

“Why, I tell you, he’s a madman,” said 
Sir Lionel. “He must be. No sane man 
could think of such a thing. Why, this is 
England, and the nineteenth century. The 
days of private imprisonment are over. He’s 
mad! The man’s mad!” 


“But what is to be done, Sir Lionel ?” 
asked Miss Plympton, impatiently. 
“Done ?” cried Sir Lionel—“ every thing! 
First, we must get Miss Dalton out of that 
rascal’s clutches; then we must hand that 


| fellow and his confederates over to the law. 


And if it don’t end in Botany Bay and hard 
labor for life, then there’s no law in the land. 
Why, who is he? A pettifogger—a misera- 
ble low-born, low-bred, Liverpool pettifog- 
ger 4d 

“Do you know him?” 

“Know him, madam? I know all about 
him—that is, as much as I want to know.” 

“Do you know any thing about the rela- 
tions that formerly existed between him and 
Mr. Frederick Dalton ?” 

“ Relations ?” said Sir Lionel, pouring out 
another glass of wine—“ relations, madam— 
that is—ah—to say—ah—business relations, 
madam? Well, they were those of patron 
and client, I believe—nothing more. I be- 
lieve that this Wiggins was one to whom 
poor Dalton behaved very kindly—made him 
what he is, in fact—and this is his reward! 
A pettifogger, by Heaven!—a pettifogger! 
Seizing the Dalton estates, the scoundrel, 
and then putting Miss Dalton under lock and 
key! Why, the man’s mad—mad! yes, a 
raving maniac! He is, by Heaven!” 

“ And now, Sir Lionel, when shall we be 
able to effect her release ?” 

“Leave it all tome. Leave it all to me, 
madam. This infernal gout of mine ties me 
up, but ’ll take measures this very day; I'll 
send off to Dalton an agent that will free 
Miss Dalton and bring her here. Leave it 
tome. If I don’t go, ’ll send—yes, by Heav- 
en, I'll send my son. But give yourself no 
trouble, madam. Miss Dalton is as good as 


| free at this moment, and Wiggins is as good 
“Oh, I am so glad, and such a load is tak- | 


as in jail.” 


| Miss Plympton now asked Sir Lionel if he 
| knew what Wiggins meant by his answer to 
“Why, madam, I am utterly astounded at | 


her threat, and she repeated the message. 
Sir Lionel listened with compressed lips and 
a frowning brow. After Miss Plympton had 
told it he sat for some minutes in silent 
thought. 

“So that is what he said, is it?” ex- 
claimed Sir Lionel at last. “ Well, madam, 
we shall see about that. But don’t give 
yourself a moment’s uneasiness. I take the 
matter in hand from this moment. The in- 
solence of this fellow, Wiggins, is unparal- 
| leled, madam; but be assured all this shall 
| surely recoil on his own head with terrible 
| effect.” 
| Some further conversation followed to the 
| same effect, and at length Miss Plympton 
| took her leave, full of hope and without a 
|care. Sir Lionel had hinted that she was 
| not needed any more in the matter; and as 

she felt a natural delicacy about obtruding 
her services, she decided to go back to Plymp- 
| ton Terrace and wait. 


| 
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Accordingly Miss Plympton, on leaving 
Dudleigh Manor, went 
Terrace. 


CHAPTER X. 
LEON. 

For some time after Miss Plympton’s 
departure Sir Lionel remained buried in 
thought. At length he rang the bell. 

A servant appeared. 


“Ts Captain Dudleigh here yet?” asked | 


Sir Lionel. 

** Yes, Sir Lionel.” 

“Tell him that I want to see him.” 

The servant departed, and in a short time 
the door opened and a young man entered. 
He was tall, muscular, well-formed, and with 
sufficient resemblance to Sir Lionel to indi- 
cate that he was his son. For some time Sir 
Lionel took no notice of him, and Captain 
Dudleigh, throwing himself in a lounging 
attitude upon a chair, leaned his head back, 
and stared at the ceiling. At length he grew 
tired of this, and sitting erect, he looked at 
Sir Lionel, who was leaning forward, with 


his elbow on the arm of his chair, supporting | 
his head in his hand, and evidently quite | 


oblivious of the presence of any one. 

“Did you wish to see me, Sir?” said Cap- 
tain Dudleigh at length. 

Sir Lionel started and raised his head. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed. 
Leon? I believe I must have been asleep. 
Have you been waiting long? Why didn’t 
you wake me? Isent for you, didn’tI? Oh 
Let me It is a business of the 
greatest importance, and I’m deuced glad 
that you are here, for any delay would be 
bad for all concerned.” 


yes. see. 


Sir Lionel paused for a few moments, and 
then began : 

“You know about that—that melancholy 
story of—of poor Dalton.” 

Leon nodded. 

“Did you hear that he is dead ?” 


“Well, some paragraphs have been going | 


the rounds of the papers to that effect, though 
why they should drag the poor devil from 
his seclusion, even to announce his death, is 
somewhat strange to me.” 


“Well, he is dead, poor Dalton!” said Sir | 


Lionel, “‘and—and so there’s an end of him 
and that melancholy business. 


as to his death ?” 

“No,” said Leon, “nothing beyond the 
bare fact. Besides, what does it matter? 
When a man’s dead, under such circum- 
stances, too, no one cares whether he died of 
fever or gunshot.” 


“True,” said Sir Lionel, witha sigh. “It 


isn’t likely that any one would trouble him- | 
self to find out how poor’Dalton died. Well, | 


that is the first thing that I had to mention. 


back to Plympton | 


“Ts that you, | 


By-the-way, | 
I suppose you haven’t heard any particulars | 
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| And now there is another thing. You know, 
| of course, that he left a daughter, who has 
| been growing up all these years, and is now of 
age. She has been living under the care of 
a Miss Plympton, from whom I had the pleas- 
ure of a call this morning, and who appears 
to be a remarkably sensible and right-mi) 
| person.” 

“A daughter?” said Leon. “Oh yes! of 

| course I remember. And of age! b 
| never thought of that. Why, she must }y 
| heiress to the immense Dalton property. Of 
age, and still at school! What’s her name? 
| I really forget it, and it’s odd too, for, after 
all, she’s my own cousin, in spite of the short- 
comings of her fatherand 
“Yes, Leon,” said Sir Lionel, “you're 
right. She is your own cousin. As to her 
father, you must remember how I have al- 
ways said that he was innocent, and sinned 
against rather than sinning. Heaven for- 
bid that we should visit on this poor child 
the disgrace of her father, when he was not 
guilty at all. I feel confident, Leon, that 
you will espouse her cause as eagerly as ] 
| do; and since I am prevented from doing 


| 


ded 


and other people.” 


|any thing by this infernal gout, I look to 
| you to represent me in this business, and 
| bring that infernal scoundrel to justice.” 

| “ Infernal 

scoundrel] ?” 

| “Why, this Wiggins.” 
| 

| 

| 


| 


scoundrel! What 


infernal 


“Wiggins ?” 

“Yes. The madman that is trying 
shut up Edith, and keep her under lock an 
| key.” 
| “Edith! 
| daughter ? 


0 


Who’s Edith? What, Dalton’s 

‘Oh, is that her name? But 
| what do you mean? What madman? what 

| lock and key ?” 

| “You know Wiggins, don’t you?” asked 
Sir Lionel. 

“Which Wiggins? There are several 
that I know—Wiggins the sausage man, 
Wiggins the rat-catcher, Wig—” 

“T mean John Wiggins, of John Wiggins 

}and Company, solicitors, Liverpool. You 
know them perfectly well. I sent you there 
once.” 
“Yes,” said Leon, slowly, “ I remember.” 
“What sort of a man was this John Wig- 
gins himself when you saw him?” 
“Oh, an ordinary-looking person—grave, 
quiet, sensible, cool as a clock, and very ret- 
icent. I told you all about him.” 
“Yes, but I didn’t know but that you 
|might remember something that would 
throw light on his present actions. You 

| went there to ask some questions in my 
| name with reference to poor Dalton, and the 
disposal of his property.” 

“Yes, and got about as little satisfaction 
as one could get.” 

“ He was not communicative.” 

“Not at all. Every answer was an eva- 
What little I did get out of him had 


i 


| sion. 
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to be dragged out. The most import unt | 
questions he positively refused to answer. 

“Of course. I re member all that, for I | 
was the one who wished to know, and con- | 
sequently his refusal to answer affected me 
most of all. I wondered at the time, and 
thought that it might be some quiet plan 
of his, but I really had no idea of the au- | 
dacity of his plans.” 

“ How is that?” 

“Wait amoment. Did you see any thing | 
in this man that could excite the suspicion 
that he was at all flighty or insane ?” 

“Insane! Certainly not. He was, on the 
contrary, the sanest person I ever met with.” 

“Well, then, he must have become insane 
since. I’ve no doubt that he has for years | 
been planning to get control of the Dalton | 
property ; and now, when he has become in- | 
sane, he is still animated by this ruling pas- 
sion, and has gone to work to gratify it in 
this mad way.” 

“Mad way? 
understand.” 

“Well, Pll tell you all about it. I merely 
wished to get your unbiased opinion of the 
man first;” and upon this Sir Lionel told 
him the whole story which Miss Plympton 
had narrated to him. To all this Leon list- 
ened with the deepest interest and the most 
profound astonishment, interrupting his fa- 
ther by frequent questions and exclama- 
tions. 

“What can be his design?” said Leon. 
“He must have some plan in his head.” 

“Plan? a mad plan enough!” exclaimed 
Sir Lionel. ‘“ It is clearly nothing else than 
an attempt to get control of the property by 
a coup de main.” 

“Well, the opinion that I formed of Wig- 
gins is that he is altogether too shrewd and 
deep a man to undertake any thing without 
seeing his way clear to success.” 

“ The man’s mad!” cried Sir Lionel. “ How | 
can any sane man hope to succeed in this? 
Why, no one can set up a private prison- 
house in that style. If the law allowed that, 
I know of one person who could set up a} 
private jail, and keep it pretty well filled, 
too.” 

“An idea strikes me,” said Leon, “ which | 
may explain this on other grounds than mad- 
ness, and which is quite in accordance with 
Wiggins’s character. He has been the agent 
of the estates for these ten years, and though 
he was very close and uncommunicative | 
about the extent of his powers and the na- | 
ture of his connection with Dalton, yet it is 
evident that he has had Dalton’s confidence 
to the highest degree; and I think that be- 
fore Dalton’s unfortunate business he must 
have had some influence over him. Perhaps 
he has persuaded Dalton to make him the 
guardian of his daughter.” 

“Well, what good would that do ?” asked | 
Sir Lionel. 


| 
| 


What mad way? I don’t 





, 


| might. 


| had better do. 
| it, go to Dalton Hall and see Wiggins. I 


“Do you know any ; thing about the law 


| of guardianship ?” 


“Not much.” 

“Well, it seems to me, from what I have 
heard, that a guardian has a great many very 
peculiar rights. He stands in a father’s place. 
He can choose such society for his ward as 
he likes, and can shut her up, just as a father 
In this instance Wiggins may be 
standing on his rights, and the knowledge 
of this may be the reason why he defied you 
so insolently.” 

Sir Lionel looked annoyed, and was silent 
for a few moments. 

“T don’t believe it,” said he; “I don’t be- 
lieve any thing of the kind. I don’t believe 
any law willallow a man to exercise such con- 
trol over another just because he or she is a 
minor. Besides, even if it were so, Edith is 


| of age, and this restraint can not be kept up. 


What good would it do, then, for him to im- 
prison her for three or four months? At the 
end of that time she must escape from his 
control. Besides, even on the ground that 
he is in loco parentis, you must remember 
that there are limits even to a father’s au- 
thority. I doubt whether even a father 
would be allowed to imprison a daughter 
without cause.” 

“But this imprisonment may only be a 
restriction within the grounds. The law can 
not prevent that. Oh, the factis, this guard- 
ianship law is a very queer thing, and we 
shall find that Wiggins has as much right 
over her as if he were her father. 
must go to work carefully ; and my idea is 
that it would be best to see him first of all, 
before we do any thing, so as to see how it is.” 

“At any rate,” said Sir Lionel, “we can 
force him to show by what right he controls 
her liberty. The law of guardianship can 
not override the habeas corpus act, and the 
liberty of the subject is provided for, after 
all. If we once get Edith out of his control, 
| it will be difficult for him to get her back 


So we 


| again, even if the law did decide in his favor. 
| Still I think there is a good deal in what you 


say, and it certainly is» best not to be too 


| hasty about it. An interview with him, 


first of all, will be decidedly the best thing. 
I think, before going there, you had better 
see my solicitors in London. You see i in- 


| trust the management of this affair to you, 


Leon, for this infernal gout ties me up here 
closer than poor Edith at Dalton Hall. You 
had better set about it at once. Go first to 
| London, see my solicitors, find out about the 
| law of guardianship, and also see what we 
Then, if they approve of 


don’t think that you are the sort of man who 
can be turned back at the gates by that ruf- 
fian porter. You must also write me what 
| the solicitors say, for I think I had better 

keep Miss Plympton informed about the 
progress of affairs, partly to satisfy her anxi- 
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ety, and partly to prevent her from taking 
any independent 
rass our course of conduct.” 


—_—-— e+ 


CHAPTER XI. 
LUCY. 


Anout a week after the conversation de- 
tailed in the last chapter, the train stopped 
at the little station near Dalton village, and 
Leon Dudleigh stepped out. 
time a woman got out of another 
in the train. She was dressed in black, and 
a crape veil concealed her face. Leon Dud- 
leigh stood and looked about for a few mo- 
ments in search of some vehicle in which to 
complete his journey, and as the train went 
on he walked into the little station-house 
make inquiries. The woman followed 
slowly. After exchanging a few words with | 
the ticket clerk, Leon found out that no 
vehicle was to be had in the neighborhood, 
and with an exclamation of impatience he 
told the clerk that he supposed he’ would 
have to walk, and’ at the same time asked 
him some questions about getting his lug- 
gage forwarded to the inn at Dalton. Hav- 
ing received a satisfactory answer, he 
turned to the door and walked toward the 
village. 


The woman who had followed him into 


to 


o 
be) 
yr 


e 


the station-house had already left it, and was | 


walking along the road ahead of him. She 


was walking at a slow pace, and before long | 


Leon came up with her. He had not no- 
ticed her particularly, and was now about 
passing her, when at that very moment the 
woman raised her veil, and turned about so 
as to face him. 

At the sight of her face Leon uttered an 
exclamation of amazement and started back. 

‘Lucy!” 
and bitter vexation. 

“Aha, Leon!” said the woman, with ¢ 
smile. ‘You thought you would give me 
the slip. You didn’t know what a watch 
I was keeping over you.” 

At this Leon regarded her in gloomy si- 
lence, while the expression of deep vexation 
remained unchanged on his face. 

The woman who had thus followed him 
was certainly not one who ought to inspire 
any thing like vexation. 
tiful in outline and expression. 


were dark and animated, her tone and man- | 


ner indicated good-breeding and refinement, 
though these were somewhat more 
cious than is common with English ladies 

“T don’t what brought you here,” | 
said Leon at last. 

‘I might say the same of you, mon cher,” | 
replied the lady; “ but I have a faint idea, 
and I have no desire to give you too much 
liberty.” 


see 


action which may embar- | 


At the same | 
carriage | 


he exclaimed, in a tone of deep | 


| 
aT 


Her face was beau- | 
| 
Her eyes | 


Viva- | 


! 


——$$$__—_____ 
a It’ s some more of your confounded jea| 
ousy,” said Leon, angrily. ‘“ My busines: 
| here is a very delicate one indeed. |] may 
| have to do it incognito, and it may ruil 
| if I have any one here who knows me.” 
} ” said the lady. “That wi 


1 all 


| * Incognito? 

| be charming; and if so, who can he Ip you 
| betterthan1? Ican be your mother, or yor; 
grandmother, or your business partner, o; 
any thing. You ought to have insisted 
my accompanying you.’ 

The light tone of raillery in which this 
was spoken did not in any way mollify th 
chagrin of the other, who still looked at } 
with a frown, and as she ended, growle 
out, 


| 
| 


I don’t see how 
| confound it!” 

“Nothing easier,” said the lady. “Yon 
didn’t take any pains to hide your tracks.” 

“But I told you I was going back to Dnd 
leigh.” 

“T know you did, mon cher; but do you 

think I believed you ?” 
| “T don’t see how you followed me,” 
| Leon again. i 

“Well, I don’t intend to let you know a 
my resources,” said the lady, with a smile, 
“for fear you will baffle me some other time. 
But now come, don’t let yourself get into a 
passion. Look at me, and see how good- 
natured and sweet-tempered I am. Your 
reception of me is really quite heart-rending, 
and I have a great mind to go back again 
at once and leave you.” 

“T wish you would,” said Leon, 

“ But I won't,” said the lady. 
be yourself again, for you can be sweet-tem- 
pered if you only try hard, you know.” 

‘Now see here, Lucy,” said Leon, sternly, 
“vou don’t know what you're doing. It’s 
| all very well to pass it off as a frolic, but it 
won’t do. This business of mine is too se- 
rious to admit of trifling. if it were my 
own affair, I wouldn’t care; and even if I 
didn’t want you, I should submit with a 
good grace. But this is a matter of extreme 
delicacy y, and my father has sent me here be- 
cause he was unable to come himself. It is 
a—a law matter. I went to London merely 
to see the solicitors. I didn’t tell a soul 
| about my business, and I thought that no 
| one knew I was coming here except my fa- 
| ther and the solicitors.” 

“Well, but I’m always an exception, you 
know,” said the lady, pleasantly. 

“Oh, see here, now,” said the other, “ it’s 
all very well for you to meddle with my own 
affairs; but you are now foreing yourself 
|into the midst of the concerns of others— 

the business affairs of two great estates. I 
| must attend to this alone.” 

| ‘Mon cher,” said the lady, with unalter- 
| able placidity, “ business is not one of your 
strong points. You really are not fit to 
manage any important matter alone. At 


you got on my track, 


said 


1] 


| 
| 
| 
rudely, 

So come, 


| 


| 
| 


| 
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Dudleigh you have your papa to advise 
with, at London your papa’s solicitors, and 


here at Dalton you need a sound adviser | 
too. Now is there any one in whom you} 
could put greater confidence, or who could | 
sive you better advice on innumerable mat- 


ters, than the unworthy being who now ad- 
dresses you ? 
any longer. They are not becoming to your 
style of beauty. For my part, I never sulk. 


. . . | 
If you will reflect for a moment, you will 


see that it is really a great advantage for 
you to have with you one so sagacious and 


shrewd as I am; and now that the first mo- | 


ment of irritation has passed, I trust you 
will look upon my humble offer of service 
with more propitious eyes.” 

Something in these words seemed to strike 


Leon favorably, for the vexation passed away | 


from his face, and he stood looking thought- 
fully at the ground, which he was mechan- 
ically smoothing over with his foot. The 


lady said no more, but watched him attent- | 


ively, in silence, waiting to see the result 
of his present meditations. 

“Well,” said he at last, “I don’t know 
but that something may arise in this busi- 
ness, Lucy, in which you may be able to do 
something—though what it may be I can 
not tell just now.” 

“Certainly,” said the lady, “if you really 
are thinking of an incognito, my services 
may be of the utmost importance.” 

“There’s something in that,” said Leon. 


“But whether the incognito is advisable | 


or not should first be seen. Now if you 
would honor me with your confidence to 
ever so small an extent, I could offer an opin- 
ion on that point which might be worth hay- 
ing. And I will set you a good example by 
giving you my confidence. 
the only reason why I followed you was be- 
cause I found out that there was a lady in 
the case.” 

“So that’s it, is it?” said Leon, looking at 
her curiously. 

“Yes,” said the lady. 
your father sent you, and that you had been 
talking with his solicitors. Now as you are 
not in the habit of doing business with your 
father, or talking with his solicitors, the 
thing struck me very forcibly; and as there 

ras a lady—in fact, a rich heiress—in the 

case, and as you are frightfully in debt, I 
concluded that it would be well for me to 
see how the business proceeded ; for I some- 
times do net have that confidence in you, 
Leon, which I should like to have.” 

This was spoken in a serious and mourn- 
ful voice which was totally different from 
the tone of raillery in which she had at first 
indulged. As she concluded she fixed her 
eyes sadly on Leon, and he saw that they 
were suffused with tears. 

“You preposterous little goose!” said Leon. 
“There never was a wilder, a sillier, and at 


Come, don’t keep up the sulks | 


Frankly, then, | 


“ And I heard that | 
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the same time a more utterly groundless fan- 
cy than this. Why, to begin with, the lady is 
my cousin.” 

“T know,” said the ladly, sadly. 

“Tt seems to me you found out every thing, 
though how the deuce you contrived it is 
more than I can tell,” said Leon. 

“Our faculties are very much sharpened 
where our interests are concerned,” said the 
lady, sententiously. ‘ 

“Now, see here,” said Leon. “It is true 
that this lady is my cousin, and that she is 
an heiress, and that I am infernally hard up, 
and that my father sent me here, and that I 
have been talking with the solicitors; but I 
swear to you the subject of marriage has not 
once been mentioned.” 

“But only thought of,” suggested the 
other. 

“Well, I don’t know any thing about peo- 
| ple’s thoughts,” said Leon. “If you go into 
| that style of thing, I give up. By-the-way, 
you know so much, that I suppose you know 
| the lady’s name.” 

“Oh yes: Miss Dalton—Edith Dalton.” 

“The devil!” exclaimed Leon. “ Well, I 
| confess ’'m mystified. How you could have 
found out all this is utterly beyond me.” 

“So you have no idea of matrimony, mon 

cher?” said the lady, attempting to use a 

| sprightly tone, but looking at him with a 
| glance so earnest that it showed what im- 
| portance she attached to his reply. 
| Leon was silent for a moment, and looked 
at the ground. At last he burst forth im- 
patiently : 

“Oh, confound it all! what’s the use of 
harping forever on one string, and putting a 
fellow in a corner all the time? You insist 
}on holding an inquisition about thoughts 
and intentions. How do I know any thing 
about that? You may examine me about 
facts if you choose, but you haven’t any busi- 
ness to ask any thing more.” 

“Well, I suppose it is rather unfair,” said 
the lady in a sweet voice, “to force one to 
explain all one’s thoughts and intentions; 
so, mon cher, let’s cry quits. At any rate, 
you receive me for your ally, your advis- 
er, your guide, philosopher, and friend. If 
you want incognitos or disguises, come to 





me. 

“Well, Isuppose I must,” said Leon, “since 
you are here, and won’t go; and perhaps you 
may yet be really useful, but—” 

“But at first I ought to know what the 
present condition is of this ‘ business’ of 
yours.” 

“Oh, I’ve no objection to tell you now, 
since you know so much; in fact, I believe 
you know all, as it is.” 

“ Well, not quite all.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said Leon, “if we're 
going to talk over this matter any further, 
we might find some better place than the 
middle of a public road. Let me see,” he 
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continued, looking all around—*“ where shall 
we go?” : 

As he looked around his eyes caught sight 
of the little river that flowed near, on its 
course through Dalton to the Bristol Chan- 
nel. Some trees grew on the margin, and 
beneath them was some grass. It was not 
more than twenty yards away. 

“Suppose we sit there by the river,” said 
Leon, ‘‘and we can talk it over.” 

The lady nodded, and the two walked to 
the river margin. 


THE PARTING SOUL. 
By WILL WALLACE HARNEY. 
rat Kahos “Adwus én’ wpeor.—Dirge of Adonis, Bion. 
** Alas, poor Yorick!—I knew him, Horatio; a fel- 
low of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy: he hath 
borne me on his back a thousand times.”—Hamilet, 
Act V., Scene 1. 
Last night, by some unconscious sense, 
[ felt the spirit leave the clay; 
Before my sight this body lay 
In all its helpless impotence. 


Around me swam all sweet desires 
Of life fulfilled and at an end; 
I felt the past and present blend 
In one, like flames of wedded fires. 


No more to do: all work was done: 
Henceforth my spirit clove through space, 
And stood with wisdom face to face, 

With all its final conquests won. 

No more removed, but purified, 

It joined the conscious chain of sense 
That springs from all intelligence 
In the 1 Am, uncrucified. 


A larger impulse moved it on 
Above the plane of pride or pelf, 
In that complete increase of self 

That gathers all through all in one. 


It had no need to speak or move, 
It had no wishes to fulfill, 
For all things lay within its will, 
And all of love, for it was Love. 


But there the helpless body lay. 
How pitiful and cold and pale! 
The fetters and the broken jail, 

All windowless and cold and gray. 


No more to ache, or pain, or cry; 
No more to sorrow or to think; 
No more to sleep, or eat, or drink; 
No more to work, no more to die. 


And yet how pitiful it was! 
The blue-white lips and stiffened form, 
That had been once so sweet and warm 
Within its little round of laws. 


I almost wished to die for it, 
It had been once so true to me 
So free of gall or jealousy ; 

So full of laugh and simple wit. 


And now a poor weak thing like that. 
Believed unworthy of the light, 
And to be hidden out of sight, 

A trampled clod, a bruised mat; 


A piece of clay, a thing rejected, 
Or fit to feed the garden mould, 
And grow again in green and gold, 
Of its sweet nature imperfected. 


Not to be thought of or compared. 
But look you, now! I can remember 
Some twoscore years ago, the ember 

Of baby life was in it sphered. 


And all the days of childhood hide 
In crush of flowers ; happier 
With this, my little playmate here, 
Than I could tell you if I tried. 


These poor cold feet of straitened look 
Have climbed the apple-trees for me, 
And I scarce higher than your knee, 

Or barefoot paddled in the brook. 


Those arms have clasped a mother’s breast 
That tongue about a father’s knee 
Has prattled of that life to be, 

Or, tired, with me has sunk to sleep. 


That cold and unresponsive brain 
Has, through the ever-quenchéd eyes. 
Its service borne to make me wise, 

In cells and chambers full of pain. 


And just for what? Not self, but me- 
Some idle honor lost or won; 
Enough to know its part was done, 

And I was happy, just to be. 


How wan the poor thing is! I would 
That I could close its cold, sad eyes, 
That never more will see the skies, 

Or kiss the lips so shrunk and blued. 


I do not praise its form or grace, 
Or make it other than I see: 
Worn in the service out for me, 

And dear because she loved its face. 


Pale self! I kiss thee, so subdued, 
Lest of thy heart some bitter herb 
Should grow up rankly, and disturb 

Man with infused ingratitude. 


Of all that’s true, thou wert the truest; 
Of all things kind, thou wert most kind; 
My perfect image was thy mind 

In what I am and what thou knewest. 


Now to be rich and strong, and use 
The general gift of conscious sense 
That runs through nature, I go hence, 

Half traitor. Then a voice said, Choose. 


All things flow out from God, and back, 
In one full circle. Nothing grows 
But in the current life that flows 

From him; and yet there is no lack. 


And as my married lips in breath 
Kissed the cold clay, the life in sped 
And like a whisper something said, 

This spirit was not ripe for death. 
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LIEBER AND NIEBUHR. 
HERE are some very curious incidents 
in the life of the late Francis Lieber, 

professor of Law in Columbia College, which 
were published in his Reminiscences of Nie- 
buhr, the historian. He sent the manuscript 
of this book to Mrs. Austin, in London, the 
translator of the Conversations with Goethe. 
This was nearly forty years ago, and the 
book appeared there and in this country dur- 
ing the same year. Both editions are scarce. 

Professor Lieber was in Rome during a 
part of 1822 and 1823, and the story he tells 
of his traveling difficulties, and of his intro- 
duction to Mr. Niebuhr, then the Prussian 
minister in Rome, is very interesting, and is 
substantially as follows: Lieber had been 
in prison in Germany for political offenses, 
and being in Dresden, where he was con- 
stantly watched, it was with some difficulty 

by a ruse, in fact—that he got to Mar- 
seilles, When he decided, in 1821, to go to 
Greece, being seized with that Philhellen- 
ic fever so prevalent among imaginative 
young men at that period. He obtained 
a passport for Nuremberg, and for a period 
of two weeks only. Once in possession of 
the paper, he states that he emptied an ink- 
bottle over the words indicating the limited 
space of time; then he had it signed in ev- 
ery small place on the way to Nuremberg, 
so that it had quite a formidable appear- 
ance when he arrived at that city. There 
he accounted for the defacing ink blot by 
the awkwardness of an officer at some pre- 
vious bureau, and got the passport signed 
for Munich. Another ruse, and he got the 
document signed for Switzerland. On the 
frontier of France he received, according 
to the existing regulations, a provisionary 
passport, the other being retained and sent 
by the officials to Paris. 

He remained in Greece but a short time, 
and would have died of hunger, he says, if 
he had staid longer. He sold nearly every 
article he possessed, and before the effects 
were entirely exhausted took passage at 
Missolonghi in a small ship bound for An- 
cona, in Italy, on the Adriatic. About one 
dollar and a half, or one scudo and a half, 
was the only money he had after paying 
his passage for accommodations of the most 
meagre character. During a storm the ship 
sought shelter in the bay of Gonzola. On 
entering quarantine at Ancona Lieber’s fu- 
ture hopes rested on this slim chance: re- 
membering that a fellow-student in Ger- 
many had told him in a letter that he in- 
tended to abandon the pandects and take 
up art as a profession, and concluding, if 
he had done so, that he would be in Rome 
by this time, Lieber wrote to a well-known 
artist there, inclosing a letter to his friend, 
whom he hoped the artist might have heard 
of. Yet, strange enough, the friend was in 
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| Rome, the letter reached him, and, “with 
the promptuess of a German student,” he 
sent Lieber all the money he possessed! 

This money enabled Lieber to pay his 
quarantine expenses at Ancona. If he had 
failed to do this, the Greek captain of the 
ship would have had to pay the expenses, 
according to the regulations then existing, 
and+Lieber would have been obliged to re- 
imburse the captain by serving on board 
the ship. The joy he experienced on re- 
ceiving his friend’s letter and its contents 
may be imagined. But his troubles were 
not yet ended. He was conscious of the 
“immense gap” in his passport; yet with 
that provisionary paper received on the 
French frontier he was forced to make the 
attempt to pass the police office at Ancona. 
His idea was, of course, to go to Rome. But 
the Ancona officials informed him that they 
had just received orders from Rome to sign 
no passport of any one from Greece, except 
for a direct journey home. Lieber says he 
was thunderstruck. 

“Would you prevent me from seeing 
Rome ?” he asked the Italian official, and 
evidently with tears in his voice if not in 
his eyes, for the Italian was touched, as his 
answer shows: 

“You see, carissimo mio, I can not do other- 
wise. You are a Prussian, and I must direct 
your passport home to Germany. I will di- 
rect it to Florence; your minister there may 
direct it back to Rome ; or I will direct it to 
any place in Tuscany which you may choose, 
for through Tuscany you must travel in or- 
| der to reach Germany.” 

Lieber says, “I think I never felt more 
wretched than when I left that police office. 
I had sailed for Greece from Marseilles, and 
had now returned to Ancona. Had I made 
my way around Rome without seeing the 
| Eternal City—without seeing her ever, per- 
haps, in my life ?” 

In company with Lieber there was at that 
time a Dane, another disappointed Philhel- 
lene, who had sailed with him from Misso- 
longhi. The two went home to their lodg- 
ings and threw themselves on the only bed 
in their room in silent despair. Finally they 
discussed their situation over the map of 
Italy. Another ruse was the result of their 
cogitations and investigations. They went 
back to the office, and Lieber pretended to 
have just received a letter from a friend in 
Orbitello, in Tuscany, on the boundary of 
the Papal territory, and after convincing 
the officials with some difficulty that Orbi- 
tello was in Tuscany and not within the Pa- 
pal States, they got their passports signed 
for that place. Lieber had chosen Orbitello 
because he thought the stage route must lie 
near Rome, and, once near that city, he 
would trust his wits to gain him entrance. 
He expresses gratitude for the kindness of 
the official servant at Ancona, and adds, 
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“T should have blamed no one for keeping | 


a respectful distance from us, shabby as our 
whole exterior was.” 

Hiring a vetturino, they left Ancona at 
once. At Nepi, where the road divided, they 
had to confess to the coachman that they 
were going to Rome, not to Orbitello, and 
to smooth over his scruples with money. 
When near Rome they jumped out of the 
coach, leaving their knapsacks, and soon 
after entered the Porto del Popolo carelessly, 
as if the churches and the obelisk near were 
nothing new to them. Lieber says that as 
he approached the tame-looking sentinel of 
the Papal troops his heart beat as it had 
never done at the approach of any grena- 
dier of the enemy; and the delight that he 
felt when the sentinel was safely passed, and 
he stood within the walls of immortal Rome, 
was, as he declares, “indescribable.” He 
found his friend and fellow-student, who 
generously offered to share his room with a 
poor compatriot. 

Lieber spent some days enjoying the glo- 


ries of Rome, with that keen relish known | 


only to the cultivated, enthusiastic student. 


But he could not remain in Rome without | 


the permission of the police, and this per- 
mission could not be obtained without a cer- 


tificate from the Prussian minister that his | 


passport was in order. This was exactly 
what Lieber’s passport was not; he was, in 
fact, ashamed to show it at the Prussian 
legation, and in his strait he determined to 
seek a private interview with Mr. Niebuhr, 
the Prussian minister, and frankly disclose 
his situation. It was hard for the sensitive 
student to make up his mind to this, to ap- 
pear before that dignitary in such an un- 
prepossessing condition, and his heart grew 
heavy as he approached the venerable pile, 


The next morning Lieber saw the histy. 
rian, and was very kindly received. The jy 
| terview lasted several hours, during whic} 
Mr. Niebuhr drew out the student’s who) 

history, and pressed him to give all the 

formation in his power respecting Gre 

At the close of the interview he inyite, 
Lieber to return and dine with him. Hey, 
was adilemma. The poor student glance, 
at his shabby dress and stammered, “ Reg 
ly, Sir, I am not in a condition to dine wit) 
your excellency.” Niebuhr stamped his foo 
impatiently and exclaimed, “Are diploma. 
tists always believed to be so cold-hearted? 
I am the same that I was in Berlin when | 
| delivered my lectures. 


This is unworthy 
of you.” 


(“ Das war kleinlich.”) 

Of course the invitation was accepted ; 
but the delight that Lieber experienced jy 
| the brilliant conversation of his host; in th. 
presence of Madam Niebuhr and her beau- 
tiful children; in a faultless dinner, which 
the student had not enjoyed for a long time; 
in the elegance of the vaulted room of the 
| palace, adorned by masterpieces of art; in 
the murmuring fountain of the garden; in 
the charm of such surroundings, boldly con- 
trasted by Lieber’s mind with the “ disgust- 
| ing sufferings” he had endured—the delight 
| that he experienced in all this was terribly 
marred by the painful consciousness of his 
sorry attire. The sensitive will fully sym- 
|pathize with him in his trying position. 
| His dress consisted of a pair of coarse un- 
blacked shoes, such as are commonly worn 
in the Levant, socks of coarse Greek wool, 
brownish pantaloons, a blue frock - coat 
| pierced with two balls, and a blue cap, also 
| pierced by a bullet. But this was not the 
| worst of it: the socks were exceedingly 
| short, as were also the pantaloons, so that, 


the Orsini Palace, where Niebuhr resided. | when he was in a sitting posture, they re- 
This palace is built on the ruins of the the- | fused him the charity of meeting with a 
atre which Augustus built and dedicated | 


to his nephew Marcellus. Lieber preserved 
carefully an engraving of the palace which 
he then had in his possession, and under 
which he subsequently wrote, “ In questa ro- 
vina ritrovai la vita.” 

Not finding it possible then to see Mr. 
Niebuhr, Lieber told his story to the secre- 
tary of the legation. The secretary’s heart 
was touched, and he went to the minister 
himself, returning soon with a few written 
words, which, on being shown to the Papal 
police, would secure the bearer permission 
to remain in Rome. Accompanying this 
paper was a sum of money, which the secre- 
tary presented as a loan by the order of the 
minister, telling him at the same time that 
he could accept it without any unpleasant 


obstinacy that reminded him, he says, “of 
the irreconcilable temper of the two broth- 
ers in Schiller’s Bride of Messina.” Toward 
the end of the dinner the children left the 
table, and, playing about the floor, embar- 
rassed the poor student exceedingly by their 
frank remarks, after the manner of children, 
and this embarrassment was greatly in- 
creased by the consciousness that after din- 
ner he would have to take coffee with the 
ladies, “unprotected by the kindly shelter 
of the table.” 

After the dinner Mr. Niebuhr proposed a 
walk in the gardens, and invited the ladies 
to join. “TI pitied them,” says Lieber, but 
the entrance of a visitor “spared them th 
mortification of taking my arm.” 

Before leaving, Mr. Niebuhr asked him if 





feeling, for it was from the fund that Prince | there was any service that he could do him. 
Henry, brother of the Prussian king, had | Lieber replied that he would like much to 
placed at Mr. Niebuhr’s disposal for the as- | borrow his (Niebuhr’s) History. To thisahe 
sistance of ruined Philhellenes returning | historian was unwilling to consent, as he 
from Greece. \had but one copy, to which he had added 
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he wanted. ‘He laughed,” Lieber says, 









dismissed me in the kindest manner.” 













(Greece, published in Leipsic in 1823. 


with deep grief. 













ly succeeded in causing his release. 

About three years later Lieber went to 
London, where, through the kindness of 
Mrs. Austin, he became acquainted with 
Grote, the historian. His intention was to 
apply for a chair in the London University, 
then in process of organization, but before 
any arrangements were completed to secure 
that position he decided to take up his resi- 
lence in this country. There is a passage 
in one of his letters from Niebuhr which will 
interest certain readers: ‘The New England 
States, in which you live, are indeed worthy 
of the name—which south of the Potomac 
would not be befitting. It is England with- 
out aristocracy and tradition, active and 
busy only in the material world; hence with- 
out beautiful illusions, but also without En- 
glish political hypocrisy. Only beware that 
you do not fall into an idolatry of the coun- | 
try, and that state of things which is so daz- 
zling because it shows the material world in 
a favorable light.” | 

It would be interesting to inquire just | 
what distinguished foreigners mean when | 
they talk so confidently of our “ material” | 
tendencies. Tennyson, in his epilogue “To 
the Queen,” in the new edition of the Idyls 
of the King, pays us a startling compliment 
in two lines: 

“The darkness of that battle in the West, 
Where all of high and holy dies away.” 

During Lieber’s early residence in this | 
country he was engaged as correspondent | 
of the Allgemeine Zeitung, Morgenblatt, Poly- | 
technic Journal, the Ausland, and some other | 
periodicals. Niebuhr’s advice to him as a! 
newspaper correspondent is golden: “It is | 
all-important to be conscientious and true 
to the letter. The correspondent of a news- 
paper is the embassador not of its proprie- 
tor, but of the public.” And then Niebuhr | 
cautions him about what he calls a “ vast, 
extensive shoal, because all newspaper cor- 
Vou. XLVITI.—No. 283.—5 
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notes, but he promised to obtain a second respondents wreck upon it. 
py and present it to Lieber. As to his sertations and generalities, but facts simply and 
other books, he gave the student a key to concisely relaied.” The italics are the author's 
his library, and told him to take whatever own. 


was ill. 


ry. 


conciseness. 
real thinkers always do. 


No political dis- 


Niebuhr, he says, was very thin, and of 
“when I returned laden with books, and small stature. 


His voice was high-pitched, 


and spectacles were so indispensable to him 

A few days after, Lieber became amember that once having left his “ Dollands,” Lieber 
of the historian’s family, being invited to was obliged to make a day’s journey to fetch 
issist in the education of his son Marcus, them. He lived frugally, and drank usually 
and then there commenced for the unfortu- only wine and water. 
nate student a most congenial and happy life. | walking up and down tke room, talking the 
It was during his residence with Niebuhr | while when there was any one present, and 
that he wrote the journal of his sojourn in| he was an inordinate snuff-taker, though 
smoking was very offensive to him. He used 

After Mr. Niebuhr’s official duties at Rome | his pen a very long time without mending 
were ended Lieber accompanied him and his | i+, “ turning it all round, so as to nse always 
family on a tour through Italy and Switz-| its sharp point,” and he could study and 
erland, quitting them finally at Innspriick | write amidst any noise and confusion. ®oll- 
On returning to Berlin, | ing on the fioor with his children was a fre- 
Lieber was again imprisoned, and was visit- quent indulgence, and in all things his sim- 
edin his confinement by Niebuhr, who final- | plicity was great. 


He shaved himself 


One day Lieber found 
him pale and agitated, and asked him if he 
Niebuhr confessed that he was sad, 
and had not slept, because the previous night 

he had punished his son Marcus for telling 

a falsehood, when subsequent developments 

proved the boy innocent. 

the child’s pardon again and again. 

According to Lieber, the historian must 

| have possessed a most extraordinary memo- 
He establishes this by the citation of 
incidents in Niebuhr’s life. But though pos- 

sessing such a memory, though a great read- 

|er and a rare classical scholar, he searcely 
ever quoted for ornament, and his style of 

writing is characterized by simplicity and 

Pedantry he abominated, as 


Niebuhr asked 





FALSE. 

Fatse! and the dream of love is dead 
I thought would live forever! 

‘*Though he and I shall die,” I said, 
‘* Our true love shall die never!” 


How, then, if my heart’s love was true, 
Can it be else than living, 

Though he, the while, was guile all through 
In taking and in giving? 


False! and beneath his smiling mask 
I loved a grand ideal ; 

So sweet the dream, I seem to ask, 
E’en yet, that it were real! 


I did not love the cold deceit 
That shrined the specious wooing, 
And my true love above the cheat 
Its end is still pursuing. 


Through bitter tears, and dropping fast 
Where my vain hopes lie buried, 

My sight will be more free at last, 
Discerning where l’ve erréd. 

False! but my heart’s true love lives on, 
And patient to discover, 

In some sweet way—and day—to dawn, 
A fond and faithful lover! 
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A GOLDEN WEDDING. 


By H. 


Ir was a sunny day: 
Winter had looked with favor on the land 
He came to; so withheld a while his hand, 
And waved his storms away. 


The crisped brown hills and fields 
Lay bare and silent ‘neath the waning sun, 
And, warring with November, one by one 

The trees had lost their shields. 


Quiet and sombre shades 
Of brown and gray replaced the brilliant glow 
That decked all Nature—autumn’s boastful show 
Of joy when summer fades; 


And, matching soberly 
With the grave landscape, clustered buildings stood, 
Low, hospitable, of time-darkened wood, 

Shadowed by many a tree. 


R. HUDSON. 


Sees fe 
2 ies CAdg 
NOY BYR 
“THE DOOR-YARD, POPULOUS 
WITH VEHIOLES OF QUAINT, OLD-FASHIONED STYLE.’ 


The door-yard, populous 
Witiu vehicles of quaint, old-fashioned style, 
Left standing in a long, uneven file, 

Had space for overplus. 


Rastling in grasses dun, 
The busy fowls ranged slow from side to side; 
And patient horses, blanketed and tied, 

Dozed in the chilly sun. 


House windows, half inwrought 

With tangled skeletons of summer vines, 

Were decked with pine and hemlock boughs, the sign 
Of festive time and thought. 


Within, fire-lit and wide, 
The ancient keeping-room was dressed with gree! 
And a long table, fair with damask sheen, 

Was stretched from side to side; 


And, bounding its extent— 
| Perhaps a little crowded, like the fare— 


| The feasting guests found time enough to spare 


For constant merriment. 


The children, feasting too, 
Scarce exiled in the kitchen’s friendly space, 
As joyous as their elders, made the place 
Echo with mirth anew. 


Plain folk were most of these, 
Good-natured, practical, hard-working folk, 
| Fond of a holiday and of a joke; 

Somewhat the less at ease 








ide; 


the sign 


l gree! 


apare 





For holiday array; 

Not apt at mingling colors pleasantly, 

Yet rich in common-sense, kindly, and free 
In untaught speech and way; 


Much like their own rough clime, 
home-made articles that one loves best, 
scause their coarse, firm strength can bear the test 
And wear of use and time. 
And, scattered here and there, 
thers, more conventional of dress 
unner, With the ease and courteousness 
That please with little care. 








Matrons in calico 
Vere placed by ladies bright in sheeny silk; 
Hands rough and brown and hands as white as 
milk 
Passed dishes to and fro; 
But all, of differing grade 
tation, felt the equal influence 
imple kindness, keen and sturdy sense, 
And quiet worth, that made 








The low room, decked with green 
{nd boughs of scarlet that November banned, 
The scene of hospitality as grand 
As that of king and queen. 
This king and queen, twice wed, 
An ancient, happy-hearted, honored pair, 
Royal with cheer and crowned with silver hair, 
. Sat at the table’s head. 
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The fifty busy years 
That brought around their second wedding-day 
Had given them joy—and taken some away 
In bartering faith for tears; 
Had made him somewhat bent; 
Had withered him, and made his stout form spare; 
liad left him much the worse for toil and care, 
But with a fair percent 
Of his slow, hard-earned gain ; 
With honesty and soberness and truth; 
More of the fire and humor of his youth 
Than most men may retain. 


Sitting, he stooped a bit, 


But the keen glances roving here and there 


"Neath brows that matched his sparse white fring 
of hair, 
The flashes of swift wit 


That brightened pale blue eyes, 
And smiles that grouped the wrinkles closer still, 


Deiied time’s power, but first earned time’s good-will, 


And made the years allies. 

His best coat, velveteened, 
Bright-buttoned, swallow-tailed, immaculate, 
Long saved for Sundays and for times of state; 

His vest of satin, screened 


By damask’s flowered flock ; 
His polished boots, and wristbands stiffly turned ; 
The ancient tiny ruby pin that burned 

On his alpaca stock— 








“ MATRONS IN OALIOO 
WERE PLAORD BY LADIES BRIGHT IN SHERNY SILK.” 
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Made a short opening speech, 
Inviting some “remarks to suit the day,” 
' \ Hoping “their friends would have a word to gay 
iret Interrogating each 
Fs iq By glance complaisantly, 
| And so sat down. Then one in threadbare dra 
| A rusty cousin with the gift of gab— 
Arising, ‘‘ Would make free, 
‘Having his friends’ kind ear, 
To say that this occasion, festive time, 
| This happy meeting, now just in its prime, 
This pleasant hour, was dear, 
l, “*More dear than he could tell 
| In the set words that left so much to guess :;” 
And so proceeded with great fluentness, 
} Deeming he spoke so well 
All would delight to hear; 
Till restlessness bore witness otherwise ; 
So drawing to a close, with half-shut eyes, 
And one hand raised to steer, 


With motion eloquent, 
His meaning straighter through the shoals of words 
Said, ‘‘ Cheerful and more constant than the birds 
You have lived long content. 


“*May you still happier be! 
| May your days round in ripe and golden joy, 
| Like this fair orange which I here employ 
H In way of simile! 
“May figurative gold, 
And literal gold as well, if that may be, 
Fill hearts and pockets overflowingly 


| In quantities untold!” 
} 


He paused; ere he renewed, 
| A neighboring listener, rising noisily— 
A rough old farmer, honest-browed and free— 
Said, “‘I was never good 


* At speeches and fine talk. 
In fact, I never made a speech before, 
Except a short one in a court 0’ law, 

And when I tried to chalk 
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“A drunken candidate; 
However, I don’t feel like goin’ by 
A golden weddin’-day—we’re comin’ nigh 
That time, I and my mate— 
“80 DRAWING TO A OLOSE, WITI HALF-SHUT EYES 
AND ONE HAND RAISED TO 8TEER.” 


Were tokens to agree 
With the green mottoes on the parlor wall, 
Circled with immortelles, that said to all, 
“Honor good memory.” 


His wife sat close beside 
In Quaker gray; the snowy folds of lace 
Touched neck and wrist, and shaded a calm face 
Full of unspoken pride, 


Because around the board 
Were gathered many children she had reared 
In the good precepts of the God she feared; 
Now finding age restored 


To happy youth and prime 
In other lives that it had sought to bless, 
She thanked God for the deal of tenderness 
Within the heart of time. 


Ere the long meal was done 
Dishes that first had known much bulk and pride 
Had shrunk to naught or toppled half aside, 
Made ruins, one by one. 


At last a general stir 
And settling brought a passing pause in speech, 
\nd swift hands cleared the table’s littered reaci. 
Then, after some demur, 


A chairman, just elect, 
Called all to order, and with aspect grave 
Reminded scattered children to behave; 


And when the noise was checked, “4 OITY BANKER, RISING PONDEROUSLY.” 
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“AND WEK—MY WIFE AND I 


pO THANK YOU EARNESTLY.” 


“Tthout I say a bit 
Some like the peth o' what was said jest now; 
But arter folks know what to say, the how 
To say it takes the wit! 
“Well, for my neighbor here 
{nd his good wife, I wish ’em happiness ; 
I wish ’em all the good I know or guess 
That isn’t bought too dear; 


“For I am bound to say 
I'd like the world new-stocked from end to end, 
As thick as white-weed in the medder-bend, 
With folks as good as they.” 


So, emphasizing all 

With a sonorous blowing of his nose, 

He ended suddenly; and some of those 
Around him kept the ball 
Spinning upon its way 

With polished gratulation, smoothly said; 

And some, less cultured, to rnde humor wed 
The wishes of the day. 


At last a portly man, 

A city banker, rising ponderously, 

Said, with as ponderous utterance, “that he— 
Ahem !—he just began 


“To see propriety 

in golden weddings; sirce we had been told 

That friendship counts in heaven as more than gold- 
Ahem !—we all might see 


“They made good capital 
To start one’s fortunes in another sphere, 
Where men need less of solid cash than here.” 
Then in a little lull 


The good old minister, 
With genial kindness beaming from his face, 
Stood in their midst to thank God for His grace 
Shown to the pair who were 


Before him, whose long life 
| Was crowned with brightness, as a happy day 
In midsummer passed slow away 
| With sunset splendors rife. 


I will not here rehearse 
The pious words that fitted such as he; 
I can not warp their rare simplicity 
Into the shape of verse. 


| Now, when the prayer was done, 
The ancient bridegroom rose; the ancient bride 
Rose too, and stood half smiling at his side, 
} Listening as he begun: 


“Good friends, I want to try 
| To thank you for the kindness you have shown 
| To us, whose usefulness is near outgrown ; 
| And we—my wife and I— 


| 


| “Do thank you earnestly. 
We are a hearty and old-fashioned pair, 


| With less of cash than rheumatism to spare, 


But with the will to sce 


“The whole wide world content. 
Of old, they say, twas counted half a crime 
For men or women to outlive their time; 
But it is evident 


“That age now makes one rare 


| As russet apples that last on through spring, 


And so are counted as a better thing 
When withered than when fair. 
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“THE ANCIENT COUPLE, FIRED WITH SUDDEN ZEAL, 
OONSENTED TO ASSUME THE HEAD.” 


























“My friends, we both will trust Meanwhile, by threes and fours, 
Your golden weddings, coming by-and-by, Deserters joined the children at their games, 
May find you rich in things that satisfy And presently the candles’ branching flames 
When we are only dust.” Shut twilight out-of-doors. 
Then all with one accord | Just then a faint, thin sound, 
Sought the wide parlor, where the gifts were laid As of a violin-string idly flicked, 
On a long table, showily arrayed, And the sharp tuning of a fiddle, prickéa. 
Tempting the race outlawed, } The ears of those around. 
The children, who without They quickly cleared a space, 
Waited impatient for the general “ fun,” And motley sets were formed of young and old, 
Easing their nervousness with skip or run, With the demurs and jestings manifold 
Or a half-smothered shout. That suited time and place. 
Till one who watched them came— Then, led by violins, h 
A merry youth who could not yet forget Came a quadrille, made antic by the twirls 
His childhood—knowing that their hearts were set Of former days, with wondrous skips and whirls 
Upon a romping game. To vary outs and ins. 
Gayly he led the way Then down the long low room 
Back to the keeping-room. The elder folk, | Were stretched the lines of the Virginia Reel. 
Busy with reminiscence or with joke, The ancient couple, fired with sudden zeal, 
Would never heed their play. Consented to assume 
So “ puss-in-corners” grew The head; so veterans f 
To “hunt-the-ring,” and that to “ blindman’s-buff ;” \In caps and wigs fell quickly into line, 
So on—for children never have enough— And the queer rows began to intertwine, 
Through all the games they knew. While with swift trills and runs 
But with the noise begun The merry music, free 
The old folk’s music; and the Auld Lang Syne To match odd motion, leaped along the tune; 
“loated above the clamor line by line. And flying coat tails and the wide balloon 
When its last strains were done, Of skirts spun dizzily. 
Came many a good old tune, O happy, ancient times! 
Borne on united tones with force and power; O merry gatherings scattered through the past! 
And hymns that seemed to consecrate the hour Would that your joyous mirth and cheer might !ast 





Closed the short afternoon. And live outside my rhymes! 
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2 LAST CURERY LOADS ROLLED OFF THE Licnt.” 


BEYOND THE OIRCLE OF 


“AND SAID GOOD-BYES AND BLESSINGS ORR AND O'ER, 
AS ONE BY ONE PASSED OUT.” 


But now come noise and stir, 
Laughings and lingerings and the slow good-byes 
Wheels, and impatient voices to apprise 

Those ready to defer. 

And then by twos and threes 
They range in wagons where the round of light 
Glows out upon the still and frosty night, 

And gleams on shrubs and trees. 


Their children close about, 

The old folks stood within the open door, 

And said good-byes and blessings o’er and o’er, 
As one by one passed out, 


Till the last cheery loads 

Rolled off beyond the circle of the light; 

And noisy wheels were echoed through the night 
On quiet country roads. 
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SOUTH-COAST SAUNTERINGS IN ENGLAND. 
(Saunter EX.] 


SWANS ON OMESIL BEACH,—|SKE P 


DORSET. —II. 
pe the port of Bridport the coast 
sweeps in two fine curves, at the end 


of the second of which lies Lyme Regis, | 


glistening in the distance like a group of 
white shells cast up by the waves. A very 
quaint old town indeed is this Lyme Regis 
—so called, they say, from the Saxon Lim, 
meaning a torrent of water. The river Lyme 
rises three miles north of the place. In the 
year 774 Cynewulf, King of the West Sax- 
ons, gave to the church of Sherborne the 


land of one mansion on the bank of this | 
river, “that salt might be there made to | 


supply the necessities of the said church.” 
Before that time Sherborne had a learned 
bishop — Ealdhelm —who wrote epigrams 
and theology in Latin, though whether the 


salt he and the Saxon king gave it has still | 


preserved its savor I know not. Alfred, who 
founded the English navy in his prepara- 


tion to fight the 
Danes, tried to or- 
ganize some kind 
of fleet at Char- 
mouth, near Lyme 
Regis, but could not 
harbor there well, 
and so passed to 
the latter. Under 
the Edwards, who 
granted it many fa- 
vors, the town be- 
came very prosper- 
ous. One of the 
most curious things 
about its history is 
that one of its most 
important institu- 
tions five centuries 
ago was a hospital 
for lepers, a disease 
now unknown in En- 
gland. There were 
laws cutting the 
lepers off from the 
society of man- 
kind, and _ forbid- 
ding them to ask 
alms. The lepro- 
sy was probably 
brought in some 
ship from Egypt, 
as the plague was 
brought to the same 
place (1346) from 
Cathay. From this 
region it was propa- 
gated throughout 
the kingdom. The 
plague was so terri- 
ble that things: lost 
their value—oxen, cows, lambs, and horses 
selling for from two to six pennies. Hardly 
a tenth of the people survived. Then Lyme 
had soon after a catastrophe, wherein, dur- 
ing a storm, the sea swept away all of its 
| ships and seventy houses, and even wrench- 
ed away forever the ground they stood on. 
Next (Henry III.) the French burned the 
place. The Spanish Armada was not so suc- 
cessful. The people thronged the cliffs, and 
witnessed that historic struggle, when the 
whole bay was covered with ships, until 
they saw the enemy fly. It was from Lyme 
that Sir George Summers, a native of the 
| place, started out in 1607 to take a colony 
to Virginia. The colonists reported a terri- 
ble voyage; but the chief peril they related 
| was their having to go ashore on the Ber- 
mudas, those islands— which are said to 
| have been called the “Summer Islands” in 
| honor of Sir George—being regarded as in- 
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habited by demons. They bitterly com- | relates it, and adds, “Such admirable coy. 
plained, too, that they had to sail in a ship | age it pleased the Lord to infuse into 4}, 
with only one iron bolt. The people of | hearts of all the inhabitants during all th, 
Lyme have no doubt as to who first settled | time of this long and sharp siege.” 1), 
America, and they say that Lyme, in New | enthusiasm was celebrated in a long poem 
Hampshire, and Portland, Maine, were so | entitled, ‘“Joanereidos, or Feminine Valor, ey. 
called from their having originated from | inently discovered in Western Women at th 
trade with their own town here, which | siege of Lyme, as well by defying the mere. 
holds the Portland headland in sight. In | less enemy at the face abroad as by fighting 
the civil wars of the seventeenth century | against them in garrison towns; sometime 
the wealth of Lyme, as well as its situation, | carrying stones, anon tumbling of stones oye; 
made it an important position; and as the | the works on the enemy when they have bee; 
people were in the main friendly to Parlia- scaling them ; some carrying powder, other 
ment, Sir Thomas Trenchard and Sir Walter | charging of pieces to ease the souldiers, coy. 
Erle took possession of it in that interest | stantly resolved for generality not to thin} 
(1642). It was the key of the west and the | any one’s life dear to maintain that Christia; 
key of the south coast, and Parliament for- | quarrel for the Long Parliament. Whereby 
tified it. as they deserve commendation in themselves, 
In 1643, during the civil wars, the king’s | so they are proposed as example unto others 
troops met with a sharp resistance at Brid- | By James Strong, batchelor, ete.” It was pub- 
port, but took it, the troops being command- | lished in 1674. The sympathizers with royal- 
ed by Prince Maurice. The prince, howev- | ty revenged themselves on the poet bv pla- 
er, lost his reputation by his failure to take | cing on record this brief but very questiona- 
Lyme Regis immediately after. Lyme Re- | ble biography of him: ‘“ He was son of a tai 
gis was strongly fortified by the Parliament | lor at Chardstock, in this county, educated 
soldiers, and from April 20, 1644, to June 16 | by Dr. Pitts, rector there, afterward warde: 
it endured a terrible shower of “red-hot | of Wadham College, Oxford, who sent him 
bullets and iron bars crooked at the end.” | to Oxford, where he continued a poor schol- 
But the king had no Moltke, and the people | ar a year or two, and left it to turn extem- 
found one fine morning that the enemy had | pore preacher, and at last turned the doctor 


retired during the night. It was one of the 
severest sieges and the most splendidly re- 
sisted on record. There were many anec- 
dotes told of the heroism of the women on 
this occasion. A woman is said to have dis- 
charged at one attack sixteen muskets. A 
maid who had one of her hands cut off in 
the fight being asked what course she would 
now take to live, “Truly,” said she, “I am 
glad with all my heart that I had a hand to 
lose for Jesus Christ, for whose cause I am 
willing and ready to lose not only my other 
hand, but my life also.” “A sweet and most 
saint-like speech indeed!” says Vicars, who 


HOUSE IN WHICH OHARLES STUART 


|out of his rectory, sequestered his living, 
and carried his goods and books to his own 
living at Bettescombe, which he obtained 
simoniacally with his wife, who was niece 
to Mr. Brown, of Frampton, whom Oliver 
Cromwell used to call the Old Roman, fo 
giving his vote for bringing King Charles 
to trial. He took the font out of the church 
and made it his pig-trough, and preached a 
funeral sermon for Row, the Sequestrator, 
who hanged himself, and was son of a Com- 
mittee man in this county. His wife, tired 
of his peevish temper and ill usage, left him 
and went home to her father; and after hei 


WAS CONGEALED.—[SEE PAGE TT.) 
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SOUTH-COAST SAUNTERINGS IN ENGLAND. 


MONKS’ GRANARY 


death he took to his second wife a rich wid- 
ow at Ilminster, where he took the se- 
questration of the vicarage belonging to 
Mr. Tarlton, bought an estate, and built a 
house, Which, upon his removing to it the 
porch of the vicarage house, fell down.” 

The registers of many parishes in this 
part of the country have entries made to 
show the cruelties of Cromwell’s men, which 
they, no doubt, exaggerate. Nevertheless, 
there seem to have been some excesses on 
their part, and many more opportunities for 
excesses offered to the brutal as they scour- 
ed the country. 
this story : “ Ralph Ironside, B.D., rector of 
Long Bridy and Little Bridy, in the county 
of [Dorset], worth £250 per annum, de- 
prived of his living, and forced to get his 
livelihood, in the Isle of Portland, by pick- 


ing of stones, being hired to do it for 2d. a| 


day. While the poor old gentleman was 
thus afflicted he received sustenance from a 
poor woman, one Mary Bartlett, who brought 


it to him privately in Gorwell Coppice, | 


where he lay hid. One day the Parliament 
soldiers plundered his home. They took 
from him every thing he had in his house ; 
and having a lap-dog which he fancied very 
much at that time fawning upon him, ¢ 
strumpet, belonging to one of the plunder- 


ers, came to the room where tlfe old gentle- | 


man was sitting, and demanded it. The 
poor old man begged her not to take that 


last part of his goods by violence from him; | 


she gave him a severe box under the ear, 


and said, ‘I am able to keep a dog better | 


than thou canst, thou old rogue,’ 
old gentleman was carried prisoner to Dor- 


chester goal, several persons being ready to | 


swear that he had not confirmed according 
to God’s ordinance, whereby they meant 
their ordinance of Parliament for repealing 
the Common Prayer, which he constantly 
used, and suffered an unnameable deal of 
hardship upon that account. He continued 


One of the registers tells | 


The poor | 


-—[SEE PAGE 83.] 


deprived of his livings, and exiled in the Isle 
of Portland, until the Restoration. Of him 
it was said that he was preferred to the arch- 
deaconry of Dorset, neither for favor nor 
friendship, but purely for his merit.” The 
descendants of this old loyalist received 
| great favors after the Restoration, and be- 
| came important and very wealthy ecclesias- 
tics, one of them Bishop of Bristol in 1667. 

| Charmouth (“the mouth of the Char’) is 
| a charming little watering-place, memorable 
| to readers of the ancient chronicles as the 
| place where two great battles between the 
Saxons and the Danes were fought. The 
Danes having landed here, were pillaging 
|the country, and King Egbert attacked 
| them ; but he was defeated, and barely es- 
| caped himself under cover of night. This 
| was in A.D. 832. In 840 Ethelwolph march- 
ed against the same, and was in turn defeat- 
ed ; so the Danes remained to transmit many 
of their characteristics to the people who live 
here at the present day. But Little Char- 
| mouth is chiefly memorable for being the 
scene of the chief romance in the life of 
Charles II. After the battle of Worcester 
the king escaped hither to try and get to 
| France on a vessel which awaited him in 
the harbor. The king’s friend, Colonel 
| Wyndham, sent down his servant, Harry 
Peters, with instructions to secure the two 
best rooms of the inn, with this tale: “ That 
| there was a young man to come thither the 
next Monday that had stoien a gentlewom- 
an to marry her, and (fearing lest they 
shonld be followed and hindered) that he de- 
sired to have the house and stables at liber- 
| ty, to depart at whatsoever hour of the night 
he should think fittest.” The king came in 
| disguise, but his disguise was discovered, 
chiefly through the sagacity of an observant 
| blacksmith. The Clarendon state papers 
| quote Ellesdon’s account: “My Lord Wil- 
mot’s horse wanting a shoe in Peters’s ab- 
| sence, the hostler led him to one Hammet, a 
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smith, then living in Charmouth, who, view- 
ing the remaining shoes, said, ‘ This horse 
hath but three shoes on, and they were set 
in three several counties, and one of them 
in Worcestershire,’ which speech of his fully 
confirmed the hostler in his former opinion. 
By this time Harry Peters being returned 
from Lyme, and my Lord Wilmot’s horse 
shod, upon the advertisement that was sent 
him, his majesty immediately departed to- 
ward Bridport, a town eastward of Char- 
mouth and about five miles distant from it. 
Che hostler, now that the birds had taken 
their flight, began to spread his net ; for, go- 
ing a second time to the parson, he fully dis- 


covered his thoughts to him, and withal told | 


him what the smith had said concerning my 
Lord Wilmot’s horse. The parson there- 
upon hastens to the inn, and salutes the host- 
ess in this manner: ‘Why, how now, Mar- 
gret? You are a maid of honour new.’ 
‘What mean you by that, Mr. Parson ?’ 
quoth she. Said he, ‘Why, Charles Stuart 
lay last night at your house, and kissed you 
at his departure ; so that you can’t but be a 
maid of honour.’ The woman began then to 
be very angry, and told him he was a scurvy- 
conditioned man to go about to bring her 
and her house into trouble. ‘ But,’ said she, 
‘if I thought it was the king, as you say it 
was, I would think the better of my lips all 
the days of my life; and so, Mr. Parson, get 
you out of my house, or else Ill get those 
shall kick you out,’...... I shall (before we 
come in our thoughts to attend his majesty 
in his journey eastward) humbly beg of your 
lordship this favor, that your lordship would 
here be pleased seriously to admire with my- 
self the goodness of Almighty God in infat- 
uating this hostler and the rest of his maj- 
esty’s enemies in these parts. 

“First of all, the parson (being not a lit- 
tle nettled at the rude and sharp language 
the hostess gave him), taking Hammet the 


smith along with him, he speedily applie 
himself to the next justice of the peace, t 
inform him of the fore-mentioned jealousies 
together with the reasons of them, and ear- 
nestly pressed him to raise the county by 
his warrants, in order to his majesty’s ap- 
prehension. But he (as God was pleased t 
order it), thinking it very unlikely that th 
king should be in these parts, notwithstand- 
ing all the parson’s bawling and the strong 
probabilities upon which their conjectures 
seemed to be grounded, utterly rejected his 
counsel, fearing lest he should make himself 
ridiculous to all the country by such an un- 
dertaking.” 

The parson mentioned in the story as hay- 
ing been consulted by the hostler was Bar- 
tholomew Wesley, the great-grandfather of 
John Wesley, founder of the Methodists. In 
the register of the rectory of Catherston, a 
village close to Charmouth, it appears that 
under the patronage of George Wadhem (de- 
| scendant of Justice Wadhem, of Henry IV.), 

and in the year 1650, the name “ Barth. West- 
ly” is entered as rector. The return to the 
rector was thirteen pounds ten shillings, a 
small, but at that time not wretched, sum. 
One or two other items I found in Dorsetshire 
chronicles about these ancestors of the Wes- 
leys which were new to me. Bartholomew 
was intensely odious to the royal party. Ina 
book which was written about the affair of the 
| king, entitled “ Miraculum Basilicon, or the 
| Royal Chronicle, truly exhibiting the wonder- 
| ful preservation of his sacred majesty, etc. 
By A. J. [Abraham Jenings], Eirenophilale- 
thes, 1664,” it is said, ‘“‘ From hence, the hope 
| of reward being conceived, the hostler goeth 
to one Westly, the puny parson of the place, 
and a most devoted friend to the parricides, 
| to ask his advice what is to be done in the 
| case. But he, being at his morning exercise, 
/ ought not to be disturbed, neither doth the 
hostler await the end of his long-breathed 
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devotions (or his 
ploody prayers), for 
fear he should lose 
his seute at the gen- 
tleman’s departing, 
and therefore, return- 
ing without his er- 
rand’s end, suffers the 
gentlemen to ride 
sway unnoticed.” In 
a parginal note it is 
added: “This West- 
ley is since a Noncon- 
formist, and lives by 
the practice of phys- 
ick in the same place. 
He told a gentleman 
that he was confident 
that if ever the king 
did come in again 
he would love long 
prayers, for had he 
not been then longer 
than ordinary at his 
devotion he had sure- 
y snapt bim.” Dr. 
Calamy writes con- 
cerning Bartholomew 
Wesley: “After his 
ejectment, in 1662, 
though he preached 
as he had opportuni- 
ty, yet he had much 
more employment as 
a physician than as a 
minister. He did, in- 
deed, use a peculiar 
plainness of speech, 
which hindered his 
being an acceptable 
popular preacher. He 
lived several years after he was legally si- 
lenced, but the death of his son (John Wes- 
ley, ejected from Whitchurch, near Bland- 
ford, Dorsetshire) made a very sensible al- 
teration in the father, so that he afterward 
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declined apace, and did not long survive | 


him.” In the parish register of the church 
at Lyme Regis there are among the bap- 
tisms the following: “Martha, daughter of 
John Westley, born the 5th of Feb., and 
bapt. the beginning of March, 1655 ;” “ Ben- 
jamin, son of John Wesly, 1 Oct., 1671.” 
Among the burials recorded are these: “ Mr. 
Bartholomew Wesley, buryed 15° die Febru- 
arii, 1670;” “ Margaret Wesly, widow, Dec. 
20, 1685.” 

It is very amusing to read, in the accounts | 
given of these adventures of the second 
Charles by his courtiers, how they see the | 
interposition of Providence at every turn. 
“He had not rode past half a mile ere by the 
finger of Divine Providence he was directed | 
into a narrow lane on the left hand of Dor- | 
chester road,” etc. Some troopers come for 
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quarters to an inn where the king lodges, | 
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which might have proved fatal, quoth Elles- 
don, “had not God in his infinite mercy in- 
capacitated them from such like actings here ; 


sdiaed for having a woman in their company 


who had not long after their coming thither 
fell in travail, and was delivered of a child, 
the officers and other inhabitants...... con- 
tested so long with them about freeing their 
parish from the burthen of its maintenance,” 
ete. 

The house in which the king was concealed 
|is a double one, as will be seen in the pic- 
| ture, the portion of it nearest the observer 
| being that which is associated with the mon- 

arch. Over the door appear the words, “ Bag, 
| Gardiner.” The gate leads into an Inde- 
| pendent chapel just behind the house. The 
| inside of the house is kept as it was original- 
ly, with the exception of the farther part. Of 
course there are many legends connected 
| with it—curious noises by night, and so 
forth—but Mr. Bag does not seem to be dis- 
| turbed by them. 
| There is not much of interest to be ob- 
served at Charmouth, which is an easy two 
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niles’ stroll from Lyme, except that which 
appeals to the lover of old grave-stones. 
One of these at Charmouth is that of a cer- 
tain Lieutenant Warden, of his majesty’s 
navy. He entered the navy in 1760, was in 


nineteen engagements under Hawke against | 


the French, and fought “ gallantly” against 
America in our war of independence. 
jurviving all these perils he returned home 


und quarreled with a neighbor about game, | 


the result of which was a duel in which he 
was slain. The poetic epitaph of Warden 
begins, 
“Dear victim of imperious Honour’s laws, 
Those impious laws inexorably stern,” etc. 


The sea has made great encroachments 
between Charmouth and Lyme, the old road 
between the two having been swept into the 
water within less than a hundred years. Old 
inhabitants lived at the close of last century 
who remembered when much that is now 
water was green pasture, and it is probable 
that some of those now living will have sim- 
ilar memories. The river Char, which was 
once considerable enough to give the town 
its name, is now a miserable and muddy 
little stream, hardly observable. 

Perhaps the most notable episode in the 
history of this region was in its connection 
with the rebellion of Monmouth. This no- 
bleman and his friends, fleeing from the tyr- 
anny of James VII., had assembled at the 
liague —Argyle, Melville, Polworth, Lord 
Stair, Torwoodle, Fletcher of Saltoun, and 
others. There they arranged the unfortu- 
nate Monmouth expedition. With three 
ships they sailed for Lyme Regis, where 
they arrived June 11, 1685. A large crowd 
assembled, most of whom were friendly to 
the duke; nevertheless Monmouth soon 
found that all were not so, for a young 
lieutenant, who jumped into the sea that he 
might offer his knee to Monmouth to step on 
that he might land without wetting his feet, 


After 


in reply to the duke’s “ Brave young map. 
you will join me,” replied, “ No, Sir, | have 
sworn to be true to my king, and no consid. 
eration shall move me from my fidelity” 
| Nevertheless the majority joined the ney 
standard. <A proclamation which had bee, 
printed in Holland was read in the market. 
place to a rather riotous assembly, declaring 
that he had come to liberate the people from 
the despotism of the Duke of York, whom | 
accused as the author of the conflagration 
| which had laid the greater part of London 
in ashes, of the popish plot to murder th 
| king, of the murder of Essex in the tower. 
| and the poisoning of the king, his brother, 
Those who favored Monmouth had as 4 
badge a broad crimson ribbon. Monmouth 
is, no doubt libelously, said by tradition to 
have composed the following lines: 


€ 
j 


** Lyme, although a little place, 
I think it wondrous pretty; 
If ’tis my fate to wear the crown, 
I'll make of it a city.” 


| We would less deplore that the head whic] 
could have composed such a stanza fell fron 
its shoulders soon after. The first action 
they had was at Bridport, where 300 me 
went only to return speedily, bringing, how- 
ever, some prisoners. Going over to Taun- 
|ton, they were met by twenty-six young 
girls, who presented a tlag, a naked sword 
and a Bible to Monmouth. It was here that 
the duke allowed his ambition to betray 
him. He was told that the reason why th 
gentry would not move was that he came on 
| “the commonwealth principle,” but that if 
he would proclaim himself king, they would 
flock to his standard. The proclamation 
was made, and of course was utterly inef- 
fectual. From Taunton to Bridgewater, 
from Bridgewater to Glastonbury, and on 
to Bristol and Bath—about 5000 strong in 
all—the duke marched, and thence to Frome, 
where the rebellion had a little victory. But 
then they heard that large forces of the king 
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sere after them. They were overtaken at | 
Sedgemoor, and sent flying in all directions. | 
Poor King Monmouth was found, on the re- 
wrt of an old woman, near Ringwood, hid- 
ng in a fern-covered ditch. The poor man 
had in his hunger filled his pockets with 
nease from a neighboring field. He was try- 
ng to get to the coast again, and back to 
Holland; but he must needs go to White- 
all. He was executed by Jack Ketch at 
lower Hill July 15 of the same year, and his 
ody laid in a velvet coffin. Hume says 
that the Monmouth party reported that 
wmebody else was executed in their duke’s 
stead; and this observation gave rise to the 
theory, nearly a hundred years later, that 
Monmouth was the man with the Iron Mask. 
Saint Foix, in a pamphlet printed at Am- 
sterdam, 1762, asserted that one of the duke’s 
ifficers was his substitute at the block, and 
that a great lady, having induced the open- 
ing of the coffin, exclaimed, “’Tis not he.” 
[he tradition of Provence that the Man with 
the Iron Mask confined at St. Marguerite was 
. Turk named Macmouth suggests that this 
name might have become associated with 
the theorists said corrupted from) Mon- 
mouth. 

Under the despotic régime that followed | 
the death of Monmouth the people did not | 
fail to idealize him; and it is the tradition 
f the neighborhood that the old women 


who told of his hiding-place was hooted, and 
that she and her family came to evil luck. 
It was upon those of his followers who were 
aught, and all who had in any way assisted 
him, or even been seen in his company, that 
the notorious Judge Jeffries wreaked his 
bloody-mindedness. Jeffries held his fearful 
assize at Dorchester that year, and the bod- 
ies of the men and women whom he caused 
to be executed were exposed along every 
highway of Dorsetshire. It is said that, 
being informed by an officer that he had | 
hunted down a thousand of the fugitives, | 
Jeffries said, with glee, “ Why, I believe I | 





have hanged as many myself.” One poor 
fellow suttered for having sold for Mon- 
yiouth’s horse three pennies’ worth of hay. 


| Jeffries tried another batch of prisoners at 


Lyme, where he found a very active co-op- 
erator in one Jones. When Jones lay dead, 
it is said, a tremendous noise was heard, the 
air was illuminated, the gable of the house 
fell in, and the devil came bodily and bore 
him away. An old sailor returned from a 
voyage and told the Lyme folk that off the 
coast of Sicily he saw something in a thick 
fog, which he hailed. On nearer approach 
he discovered thousands of devils, whose 
leader answered his inquiry as to whither 
he was bound, by saying, like a naval com- 
mander, “Out of Lyme, bound for Mount 
Etna, with Jones.” Jones thus became pro- 
verbially associated with the volcano, and 
no one would live in his house, which, of 
course, was haunted. Jones is said to have 
set up the heads of two of the executed ad- 


| herents in his garden, so that he migkt see 


them in his morning walks, and that they 
were only removed after the revolution of 
1768. 


But though Jeffries was a very bad man, 


| it does not follow that Monmouth was a good 


one. He seems to have had a certain poetic 
enthusiasm for liberty, but he was super- 
stitious, vacillating, and conceited. At the 
very moment when he was associated with 
the Rye-house Plot, he was engaged in an 
intrigue with Lady Henrietta Wentworth 
(he was married), whose mother had fled 
with her to Toddington. She shared his 
exile, and on the eve of the flight to Holland 
he wrote some lines, which were discovered 
only about twenty years ago: 
*“ With joy we leave thee, 
False world, and do forgive 
All thy false treachery, 
For now we'll happy live. 
We'll to our bowers, 
And there spend our hours ; 
Happy there we'll be, 
We no strifes can see ; 
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No quarreling for crowns, 

Nor fear the great one’s frowns, 
Nor slavery of state, 

Nor changes in our fate. 

From plots this place is free, 
There we'll ever be; 

We'll sit and bless our stars 
That from the noise of wars 
Did this glorious place give 
That thus we happy live.” 


When he was’on the scaffold he paid the 
executioner six guineas to cut his head off 
neatly, which was not merited, and his last 
act was to send a tooth-pick case to Lady 
Wentworth. “Give it to—that person,” he 
said to his servant. The baroness did not 
survive him long; a few months later she 
was buried at Toddington. “Her family,” 
says Macaulay, “reared a sumptuous mau- 
soleum over her remains; but a less costly 
memorial of her was long contemplated with 
far deeper interest—her name, carved by the 
hand of him she loved too well, was a few 
years ago still discernible on a tree in the 
adjoining park.” It was long known that 
when Monmouth was taken he threw away 
a gold snuff-box, which was afterward found 
full of gold-pieces, and also that he had a 
curious manuscript book about him, which 
was given to the king, but disappeared. In 
the Harleian Miscellany, volume six, it is stat- 
ed, in “Sir John Reresby’s Memoirs,” that 
“out of his [Monmouth’s] pocket were taken 
books in his own handwriting, containing 
charms or spells to open the doors of a pris- 
on, to obviate the danger of being wounded 


WiYMOUTH.—[8: 
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| in battle, together with songs and prayers. 

| Lord Dartmouth wrote, “My uncle, Colon 

| William Legge, who went in a coach wit] 

| him [Monmouth] to London as a guard, wit! 
| orders to stab him if there were any disor- 
ders on the road, showed me several charm: 
| that were tied about him when he was tak- 
} en, and his table-book, which was full of as- 
trological characters that nobody could un- 
| derstand; but he told my uncle that they 
| had been given to him some years before in 
Scotland, and he now found they were but 
| foolish conceits.” It is a curious fact that 
| after a lapse of near a century and a half 
this old volume should have been discover- 
ed. In 1827 an Irish divinity student pur- 
chased a queer-looking volume at a book- 
stall in Paris, and afterward gave it to a 
priest in Kerry. Neither of them imagined 
that the volume had any special value. But 
Dr. Anster, of the Royal Irish Academy of 
Dublin, got hold of it, and prosecuted his 
inquiries until, in 1849, he was able to dem- 
onstrate to the entire satisfaction of anti- 
quarians that it was the veritable book of 
Monmouth. At King James’s deposition al] 
his beoks and manuscripts were carried t 
| France. The Abbé Waters, to whom the 
king’s papers had been intrusted in France 
had written his name inside as “ Baron Wa- 
tiers,” and there was in it the following sen- 
tence: “This book was found in the Duk 
'of Monmouth’s pocket when he was taken, 
and is most of his owne handwriting.” This 
sentence Sir F. Madden verified as the auto- 
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raph of King James. Upon which the gov- 
erpent at once purchased the book, and it 
«now in the British Museum. The part of 
et cover where the royal arms would have 
een is carefully torn off, this having been 
done probably in the time of the French 
Revolution, when every royal emblem was a 
danger. It isa volume of 157 pages, and con- 
rains accounts of two visits to the Prince of 
Orange, and other interesting memoranda. 
Public characters are alluded to as figures, 
x») and 39 respectively representing King 
Charles and the Duke of York. There are 
numbers of cabalistic signs in it; receipts 
“for the stone,” “to know the sum of num- 
bers before they be writ down,” “ pour net- 
toyer ’ovrages de cuyvre argenté,” “ for to 
make Bouts and Choos [boots and shoes } 
hold out water,” “pour savoire si une per- 
son sera fidelle ou non,” “to make the faco 
fair,’ “to make the hair grow black, though 
of any color.” Besides charms to get out of 
prison and to find out any secret, there is a 
drawing of a planetary wheel (dated 1680) 
to foreshow life or death in illness; also 
prosperity or adversity. There is in it this 
touching paragraph: ‘ Mercy, mercy, good 
Lord! I aske not of Thee any longer the 
things of this world; neither power, nor 
honours, nor riches, nor pleasures. No, my 
God, dispose of them to whom Thou pleas- 
st, so that Thou givest me mercy.” 

The spot where Monmouth was found is 
inclosed now, and called Monmouth’s Close. 
It is in the parish of Woodlands, and is own- 
ed by Lord Shaftesbury. The old ash-tree 
under which he was apprehended is still 
standing, and is marked all over with the 
initials that have been cut in it. The tradi- 
tions about the duke are remarkably strong 
in the vicinity, considering the length of 
time that has elapsed. One of these, seem™ 
ingly authentic, is that he was very power- 
ful, and that when brought out as a prisoner 
to take horse he refused help to mount, and 
pinioned as his arms were, placed his foot 
in the stirrup, and sprang lightly into the 
saddle. 

From among the followers of Monmouth 
there is no one whom the mind singles out 
with so much interest as Fletcher of Sal- 
toun. In the course of a scuffle at Lyme 
about a horse, Fletcher, in a moment of ir- 
ritation, ran a man through—tradition says 
it was the mayor—and to the distress occa- 
sioned by this was added his utter disgust 
with his chief, Monmouth, when the latter 
agreed to be proclaimed king at Taunton. 
His devotion to his principles did him good 
service, for these led him to abandon the 
duke just in time to escape the common 
ruin. He went from Taunton to the coast, 
where he found a vessel bound for Spain. 
No sooner had he arrived in Spain, how- 
ever, than he was thrown into prison by 
preceding order of the British government. 

Vor. XLVIIIL.—No. 283.—6 


Nevertheless his guards conspired to let 
him escape, and he made a very interest- 
ing pilgrimage through the country in dis- 
guise. On one occasion, when he was walk- 
ing through a lonely place, he met a woman 
who advised him to turn into another road, 
as he would avoid danger; he did so, and 
n arriving at the next town found it ex- 
cited over a robbery and murder which had 
just occurred on the road against which he 
had been cautioned. But I can not accom- 
pany further the story of this valiant old 
Scot—one of the most learned, pure, elo- 
quent, and faithful men that ever struggled 
for what he considered justice and patriotism. 
Lyme is not without its good anecdotes 
and romances. There was a treasure found 
there which became historic. An old house, 
which had for generations been in Chancery, 
at last settled the dispute, so far as it could, 
by falling to a heap of dust, like Dr. Holmes’s 
** one-horse shay.” A workman who had been 
employed to fill up a saw-pit that had been 
sunk near the cellar of the old house was 
observed one morning picking something 
up. The observer was a servant-maid, who, 
being impressed by the workman’s move- 
ments, reported them to a woman next door. 
This woman, a Mrs. Langford, repaired to 
the spot, which the workman had now left, 
and seeing a pick, the idea struck her that 
she would continue the digging herself. 
Result—a rotten box full of coins and pa- 
pers written on. Mrs. Langford filled her 
apron, and turning saw a man looking at 
her, whom she informed that she was pick- 
ing up a few chips. Hastening to her hus- 
band (who was ill in bed from having re- 
cently lost his vessel), she laid her treasures 
before him, and next proceeded to proclaim 
her good luck to the neighbors. Then com- 
menced a rush. Old and young, sick and 
lame, all forgot their infirmities, and strug- 
gled around the old cellar, where more coins 
were found. The people dug on until they 
threatened to undermine a gentleman’s house, 
so that he had to appeal to the authorities. 
The authorities brought some soldiers to the 
spot, when a general fight began. Kelaway, 
the workman who had made the first discov- 
ery, returning to get more, found the ight 
going on, and receiving a blow on the head, 
was taken home senseless. In the rush for 
the gold not one of the MSS. was preserved ! 
Mrs. Langford disposed of her coins for £200, 
which enabled her husband to bring an ac- 
tion for his lost vessel. Kelaway’s money 
yas all stolen from him, and he became half- 
witted, and went digging about the country 
in spots indicated in his dreams. One wom- 
an found enough to redeem a mortgage on 
her house. Many concealed what they had 
got for fear the lord of the manor would 
claim shares. There is a rumor that one of 
the adherents of Monmouth after the battle 
of Sedgemoor had resided in the old house. 
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corner of a stone staircase. 


made of handsome wood 
velvet, and were found in the 
The coins were 
of very various dates, from the Edwards to 
the Charleses. 

Lyme is pre-eminently the place for treas- 
Innumerable stories are told of 
coins and gems discovered on the remova! 
of old houses, and still more of such things 
washed up by the sea; and, what is more to 
the point, several thousands of such things 
There is a 
small break in the cliff through which, if 
the sea runs very high, the water streams, 
flooding a considerable extent of country; 
and when the flood subsides large numbers 
of people may be seen groping about in the 
fields so inundated looking for treasures, 
which are sometimes really found. Those 
hitherto discovered are large gold and silver 


chief- 


boxes were 
with 


ure-trove. 


are shown in the neighborhood. 


rings, grotesquely carved, anc coins, 
ly Spanish, Portuguese, and French. One 
piece, of the size of a half-penny, has on it 
the figure of a man counting out money on 
an old table. The popular explanation is 
that a Spanish ship, heavily freighted with 
money and treasure, sank a century or two 
ago near Lyme, and that the sea washes up 
its contents. Superstition is also at work, 
and declares that a lady, dressed in siik, ap- 
pears from time to time, and at the spot 
where she vanishes coins or gems are sure 
to be found. It was she whom poor Kela- 
way in his delusion was continually seeing. 
Another Lyme superstition—which may 
be mentioned here, though unrelated to the 
money findings—is that a certain Lady Sam- 
ford (a lady well known in the neighbor- 
hood) is doomed to wander at a certain place 
“a cock stride a year,” for some fraud com- 
mitted by her during life. Children are still 
terrified by their grannies with this ghost’s 
mysterious refrain— 
*T rune the time 
I sold water for wine, 
And combed my hair of a Sunday.” 


Among the notables of Lyme was Arthur 
Gregory, whose ability to open a letter and 
close it again without any one being able to 
discover that it had ever been touched was 
so useful to Sir Francis Walsingham that 
he took him to London to dwell in his own 
It was he who opened all those let- 
ters received from abroad by Mary Queen 
of Scots, which were submitted to Queen 
Elizabeth. It was to him that allusion was 
made, as is supposed, in the anonymous Life 
of Sir Philip Sidney, pretixed to the Arcadia, 
in which it is said of Sir Francis Walsing- 
ham, that “ he had a key to unlock the Pope’s 
cabinet; as if master of some invisible whis- 
pering-place, all the secrets of princes met 
at his closet.” Another worthy of Lyme was 
Thomas Coram, who, having made a fortune 
out of the tar trade with Virginia (1688), 


house. 


spent it all in founding the London Foung. 
ling Hospital, the prejudices arising fro, 
the belief that it would encourage illegiti 
macy being so strong that few would ai 
him. He became so poor through his char; 
ties that he was supported at last by a pen. 
sion of £100. An elegant memorial in the 
Foundling Hospital at London tells the his. 
tory of this good old man. Mueh is gq;, 
also in the Lyme annals of a sort of quack 
named John Case, who flourished in th, 
reign of James II. He became possessed oj 
the magical utensils of Lilly,* the astrologe) 
and was wont to expose with derision to } 
intimate friends the dark chamber and pi 
tures with which Lilly imposed on the ered 
ulous, even while he was making a similg 
use of them. His quackery was in the dj 


rection of cures, and he sold preternatura 
pills, each box being labeled, 


“Here’s fourteen pills for thirteenpence; 
Enough in any man’s own conscience.” 


Some writer said John Case made more mon- 
ey by the following distich over his doo 
than Dryden did by all his poems: 


“Within this place 
Lives Doctor Case.” 


Once, being at supper with two eminent 
physicians, one of them drank his health 
with the words, ‘and to all the fools you 
patients.” “ Thank you, brother,” said Case: 
“let me have all the fools, and you are wel 
come to the rest of the practice.” He wroti 
a book entitled, “‘ The Angelical Guide ; show 
ing Men and Women their Lot and Chance 
in this Elementary Life.” He was poor at 
first, but accumulated a large fortune, and 
set up a fine coach, on which were painted 
his arms, and beneath them the words, “ Tl: 
Case is altered.” 

This part of Dorset seems to have been 
famous for its physicians. Arbuthnot lived 


at Dorchester, and Sydenham near Bridport. 


There is in Notes and Queries, April 7, 1855, a 
notice of another Dorset physician, famous 
two centuries ago—Walter Gray: “ Doctot 
Gray was a little desperate doctor, common- 
ly wearing a pistol about his neck; and as 
most of the gentlemen of the shire that wer 
young and sociable were adopted as his sons, 
we can not hesitate to describe conviviality 
as being a characteristic of this medical prac- 
titioner, or, as appears on his tomb at Swyre, 





* Lilly was the famous astrologer who in 1651 pre- 
dicted that somewhere about the year 1665 a catas- 
trophe would occur. “It will be omenous to Lon- 
don, unto her merchants at sea, to her traffique at 
land, to her poor, to her rich, to all sorts of people in- 
habiting in her or her liberties, by reason of sindry 
fires and a Plague.” The Plague occurred in 1665, and 
the Great Fire the next year. Lilly was examined by 
a committee of the House of Commons on suspicion 
that, so far as the fire was concerned, he had had some 
hand in bringing about the fulfillment of his ow! 
prophecy. 
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‘Professor of Medicine.’ When a sheriff’s 
fiicer, disguised as a pedlar, once served him 
with a process, he seized him, drew a great 
run dagger, and brake his head in two or 
three places. Dr.Gray was famed for a point 
of practice much thought of in those days— 
the predicting how long the patient would 
ast, or, a8 is elsewhere expressed, having a 
udgment good to discern how near men 
were to their ends. He used to pronounce 
beforehand at what time the patient would 
begin to talk lightly, and when lie still, and 
when depart. This he did, among others, to 
a famous contemporary in Dorset, the Gold- 
en Argentine, so called from his riches and 
display. When the sheriff was at Dorches- 
ter with sixty men, this desperate doctor 


came protected by twenty of his adopted | 


sons, true roysterers, no doubt, and those the 
lustiest young gentlemen, and of the best 
sort and rank, and drank before the sheriff, 
who had some writ out against him, bade 
who dare to touch him, and so after a while 
blew his horn, and came away.” 

One family name, still known at Lyme, is 
connected with an interesting episode in the 
life of Henry Fielding, the novelist. Solo- 
mon Andrew, of Lyme, had a son anda daugh- 


ter. At the father’s death, early in the last | 
century, this daughter, Sarah, her brother | 


having died, was a rich heiress, and an at- 


tachment sprang up between her and Field- | 


ing; but her two guardians disapproving 
the match, she was sent off to the home of 
one of those disinterested protectors in Dev- 
onshire, where she married his son. The 
facts of the case are reflected in Tom Jones, 
and Sarah Andrew was the original of Sophia 
Western. 

I must not end my account of Lyme with- 
out relating a very curious event in its mod- 
ern annals. On the evening of August 19, 
1800, a large number of people had assembled 
in a field to witness some feats of horseman- 
ship. During the affair a terrific thunder- 
storm arose, and the people imprudently ran 
to some elm-trees for shelter. There came a 
deafening and blinding thunder-bolt, and aft- 
er it three women and an infant were seen 
prostrate on the ground. Of the four only the 
infant recovered, and she very slowly. It is 
declared that before that the infant, which 
had been disengaged from its dead mother’s 
arms, had been particularly stupid, though 
this looks like a superstitious gloss on the 
narrative, which is peculiar enough without 
it. However that may be, certain it is that 
the little girl thus preserved afterward grew 
to be that Mary Anning who became famous 
among the scientific men that explored the 
south coast. Mary Anning’s father was a 
sasual collector of curiosities from the beach, 
and his daughter accompanied him on his 
sea-side walks. She seems to have had al- 
most no education, and to have had a spon- 
taneous scientific development. When the 


ichthyosaurus and plesiosaurus were dis- 
covered, Buckland, Conybeare, De la Beche, 
and Sir Everard Home explored the lias of 
| Lyme, in which such remains abound, and 
\this girl was their guide and assistant at 
every step, astonishing them by her ability 
| in discovering the bits of bone that belonged 
| to each other, and pointing out the localities 
where fossils were likely to be found. She 
| became as famous in her way as any heroine, 
j}and, according to Mr. Roberts, it was she 
| who enabled Cuvier to supply some deficien- 
cies in his description of the ichthyosaurus, 
| and to confirm the relationship of that ani- 
mal to the lizards. She extricated many of 
the finest saurian specimens in existence, 
and was declared by the great geologists I 
have named to have in her brain and eye a 
kind of divining-rod to discover where fos- 
| sils were imbedded. 

From Bridport I made a very pleasant ex- 
|cursion to Abbotsbury, some ten miles off 
| the railway, once the seat and centre of the 
} monks who ruled and tithed this whole dis- 

trict of country. Bits of the old abbey re- 
| main, indicating that it was large and finely 
| built, and near by a great building, like a 
| long (one hundred yards) low castle, which 
may have served for grain-house, brewery, 
and many other things. Over the large 
| gateway of this building is a little stone sen- 
try-box, where it is surmised that one of the 
| brothers stood to count the loads that en- 
tered, though the explanation seems to me 
| doubtful. The place is now used as stable 
and barn. The usual ugly legends are re- 
lated, and the normal dungeon where refrac- 
| tory monks were starved to death is pre- 
|served. The place, however, is no show- 
| place, and one has to intrude in order to see 
it. The place is of great antiquity. The 
register of the monastery says: “ Here was 
built in the very infancy of Christianity 
among the Britons a church to St. Peter by 
Bertulfus, a priest, to whom that saint had 
often appeared, and, among other things, had 
given him a charter, written with his (St. 
| Peter’s) own hand, wherein he professed to 
have consecrated the church himself, and to 
have given it the name of Abodesbyry.” 
When Canute reigned he gave the piace to 
Ore, his house earl, who in 1044 built the 
monastery, and filled it with Benedictine 
monks. Popes and kings gave great reve- 
nues to it and many immunities, so that the 
| brothers made money. There are still in the 
| direction of the sea traces of large artificial 
| fish ponds built for them, and it is probable 
that the decoy and swannery of the neigh- 
borhood (where Sir E. Landseer when paint- 
ing his swans sat for many a day) originated 
in their provisions for loading their tables 
with sea-fowl. A curious old black marble 
coffin stood on end inside of the old parish 
church, which was supposed to hold the re- 
;mains of Ore. It was buried at the same 
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spot in 1750. This latter church, St. Nich- 
olas, is an interesting structure of ancient 
Gothic, with square tower, in which are five 


bells, on one of which is written, “Sancte | 


Nichole, ora pro nobis.” Over a door and on 
the front there is an extremely curious fig- 
ure, which is generally stated to be a repre- 
sentation of the Trinity. I could not find 
any trace of the dove which is said to be 
“at the right ear” of the principal figure of 
the group; but the drawing (see page 77) 
made for me by a lady of Bridport is exact 
enough to enable the reader to see the figure 
as accurately as we did. It is the most pe- 
culiar image of the kind which I have seen 
in England, and ancient as the church wall 
is, there are some signs that it may have been 
transferred there from an older building. 

On the highest hill of the neighborhood 
stands old St. Catherine’s Church, furnish- 
ing a landmark to the surrounding country. 
There are several St. Catherine churches in 
England, and they are pretty sure to -be on 
high hills, probably on account of the legend 
that St. Catherine was carried by angels to 
her grave on Mount Sinai. This particular 
one is thought by some to have been built 
in expiation of the blood shed between the 
houses of York and Lancaster, and to be at 
the same time a point of observation against 
enemies infesting the coast, and who were 
anciently much attracted by the well-known 
wealth of the monastery. The church is 
very small, but rather high, and being gray 
as the ages, might almost be mistaken (but 
for its tower) as a rocky protuberance on 
the hill-top. It is not used now, if it ever 
was, and the interior looks as if it had never 
been finished. I was sorry that I could not 
get to the top of the tower, which must com- 
mand one of the finest views on the coast, 
but the last owner of the place had destroy- 
ed the stairway leading up it. He had a 
cow of high aspirations, which, after being 
missed and searched for, was finally 
on the top of this tower. After long reflec- 
tion as to how any such attempt in future 
could be prevented, the owner pulled down 
the stone stairway. This was unfilial of 
him toward the cow, and unfriendly toward 
strangers. There is in the church a “ wish- 
ing-place,” i. e., a place where if one puts his 
knees into two wide-apart sockets in the 
rock and utters a wish, he shall unquestion- 
ably have that wish fulfilled. The sock- 
ets are well worn with the knees of wish- 
ing pilgrims. Whence did this superstition 
drift? From as far in time and place as a 
certain three-inch female figure of bronze, 
with Egyptian head-dress, which was found 
a hundred years ago on the site of the 
abbey. 


found 


A very curious and ancient manuscript 
was found in the chapter-house of Westmin- 
ster relating to the abbot of Abbotsbury, 
who could not have been immaculate if all 
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that the subordinate monk who writes it 
says be true. It runs as follows: 
“Of the Monasterye of Abbatsburye anq 
of the said Abbat thereof, of the mysgo. 
usynge of himselfe. Whereas he doth brek: 
the kyng’s fowndacons and the injuncyons 
of the same: Whereas we have benefactors 
who hath gevyn lands unto the Monastery: 
and to the saide brothers of the same, to hay, 
mass and dirige and dole’ to be distributed 
to poore folkes, and wyth certain pyttanc 
to the Convent: Whereas many of them bee 
nott observyd and kepit: Whereas the Abbat 
takyt to hys owne use, and hath made great 
waste of wudde salys,? wrongfully solde from 
hys brothers and from hys tenants, and also 
hathe sent owt of the Tresary sertin juellis, 
mor than halfe, whereas* we canot juge th 
treu valow of the same, and hathe solide 
hyt, and at another tyme atter that sent owt 
of the Tresary a crose and * a box to putt 
the sacrament on, and al thys ys solde & 
gon. He hath an abhomynable rule wyth 
kipyng of wymen, nott wyth i, ii, or iii, but 
wyth manie more than I doe wryte off; and 
also no religion he kepyth, nor bye day 1 
ther bye nyghte,*® nether to no brother else ;' 
and yff any of hys brithren speket unto hym 
for any thyng brakyng hys fowndacons, hi 
seith’ thus—‘ Mye councill gyveth mee to 
take ytt as ytt pleseth mee ;’* and hath putt 
owte certen * growne to hys brother in 
law, wich marryed wyth hys own syster; 
and whereas he myght had a great fyne fo 
hyt, he gave hytt awaie for nothynge; and 
when he myght had xxvis. viiid. of yerely 
rente, he hath putt ytt owte for xiis. a yere, 
and hath sent owte of the Tresary all the 
evydens of the men of Skilgat, whereas’ 
cannot till wher they * and owte off 
hys boldnesse ys upon Master Strangwaise,” 
whych hathe grett profytts and grete feys” 
and bargayns for hys servynts and to other 
gentylemen, whereas Master Strangwaise ys 
bent to hold up the Abbat in hys doynges 
wyth long salys of reversyons. Written bye 
mee, DAN WILL. GREY, 
“Muncke of Abbatsburie.” 


we 


There is record of an old mass founded 
by Thomas Strangeways, 1505, and termed 
“ Strangeways’s Chantry.” The monk cele- 
brating it was to receive at the end of every 
week 14d. It was to occur on the anniver- 
sary of the said Thomas and Alianor—name- 
ly, April 2, when the abbot was to receive 
2s. to furnish eight wax-candles. After the 


1 Charity. 2 Wood sales. 
thenunknown. %° Whereby. 
probably be the Pix. 5 The monks are accustomed 
to pray by night. 6 Nor to his brethren. 7 Saith. 
8 My council willeth me to take it while it pleaseth 
me. 9 Tllegible. 10 Whereby. 11 Tilegible. 
12 Gyles Strangways, commissioner in the time of 
Henry VIIL. 13 Fees. 


The use of coal was 
* Illegible, but might 
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mass 10s. worth of wheaten bread was to be 
distributed to the poor. Two shillings were 
to go for the bread and wine used in the 
nass, 88. to the convent, 4d. to the clerks for 
olling the bells, 4d. to the beadle who pro- 
claimed the anniversary, and 12d. to the 
-ounger monks not in orders. Another, call- 
od “Stafford’s Mass,” was founded by Sir 
Humphrey Stafford, and provided that 6s. 8d. 
should be paid annually to some poor man 
whom the abbot should elect, such benefici- 
ary being one who attended the masses of 
both Strangeways and Stafford. 

In the time of Elizabeth a writ was order- 
ed to seize all the white swans of this estu- 
ary—it being the ancient law that all white 
swans in an open river belong to the king 
by prerogative—and 400 were taken under 
the writ. The defendants in this case plead- 
ed that the estuary, etc., belonged to the ab- 
bots in fee; that there had been time out of 
mind a game or flight of wild swans haunt- 
ing there which were not accustomed to be 
marked ; and that the abbot and his prede- 
cessors did breed up for the use of the kitch- 
en and hospitality some of the lesser cyg- 
nets, and used yearly to mark them by cut- 
ting off the pinion of the wings to prevent 
their flying away. This is all that is known 
bout the origin of the swannery. Near the 
same period we read that “the premises and 
100 messuages, wreck of the sea, exemption 
from the power of the Lord High Admiral 
of England in this manor, the water, soil, 
and fishery, called the East Flete, and the 
flight of wild swans, called the game of 
swans, yearly breeding, nesting, and coming 
there, were held by John Strangeways, Esq., 
of the Queen in chief.” The swannery is now 
in possession of Lord Ilchester, whose ven- 
erable keeper attended, and gave me some 
curious swan gossip. A high wall inclosing 
several acres of ground, covered with small 
willows, furnishes a kind of private resi- 
dence for the swans whenever they wish to 
enjoy it, and within this is the decoy, where 
vast numbers of teal, widgeon, and ducks 
are enticed, by admiration for the beautiful 
creatures, to their destruction. By this time 
one would suppose rumors must have got 
abroad among the wild fowl, and one would 
imagine that the creek would be shunned as 
a resort of ornithological sirens or lurleys; 
but it is not so. The fascination of the wild 
creatures seems irresistible. Along the mar- 
gin of the pool, which is sheltered from the 
main sea by Chesil (Pebble) Beach, the swans 
build their nests, and up and down the 
glassy water they swim at aristocratic leis- 
ure. There are nearly a thousand swans. The 
male swan sits on the eggs alternately with 
the female. The male, so the old keeper as- 
sured me, was during a season not a polyga- 
mist, or even a bigamist, but keeps him faith- 
ful to one. Just before breeding-time the 
female swan begins to build her own nest, 
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which is about a yard in diameter. The 
male hastens to bring the rushes and other 
material, but she is builder and architect. 
Then they sit on their nests, and the males 
swim by in a line, making shrewd observa- 
tion upon the nesters, one and another turn- 
ing aside to select his spouse. This is very 
much after the fashion of the wife-bazar in 
Roumania. If two swans pause at one nest 
there is a fight, which is very apt to end 
only with the death or disabling of one of 
them. The worst fault of the male swan 
seems to be an inability to enjoy life in the 
bosom of his family so long as his neighbor 
is enjoying the same. He will make dia- 
bolical efforts to destroy the young of the 
neighboring nest. The fights that ensue 
are terrible, the blows being given with 
their powerful bills, and still more with 
their wings, a blow from which is sometimes 
strong enough to break a man’s arm. The 
female is free from this miserable spite to- 
ward her sister’s offspring ; and when breed- 
ing-time is over the graceful Herods will 
treat the young swan which has survived 
their malice as a brother. There are a king 
and queen among them. They occupy a 
small embowered inlet all to themselves, 
and if any of the commoners venture into 
their sacred precinct they are fought with 
great fury. I saw a particularly stuck-up 
and vicious-looking fellow, upon whom my 
republican instinct at once fixed as the king. 
I should not be sorry to hear that he had 
found his Sedan. The swans live to a very 
advanced age. It is the usage to make a 
peculiar “ark upon each of their feet when 
they are quite young, with a knife ; and this 
mark remains through life. The keeper told 
me that two died the previous year which 
had on their feet marks of a kind not now 
made, nor could he tell (though he had been 
there forty years), nor could Lord Ilchester 
trace out, at what period such marks could 
have been made. They are occasionally 
visited by flocks of wild swans, called 
“‘ whoopers”—because of a whoop they ut- 
ter—and which differ further from the 
swans of the swannery in having no black 
at all about the bill. The dwellers in the 
swannery look upon these wilder creatures 
as barbarians, and disdain their savage 
whoop. But no battles, intermarriages, or 
any social intercourse of any kind ever 
take place between the two parties, and 
the wilder ones, after staring at the others, 
take their flight with loud expressions of 


| astonishment. 


Why the swans have fixed on this partic- 
ular spot for their colony through so many 
generations it is difficult to explain ; prob- 
ably it is because of the singular bank of 
pebbles, called Chesil Beach, which shelters 
it from the angrier moods of the sea. In re- 
turning I visited Lord Dchester’s garden, 
which is noted for the many tropical plants 
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which grow in it by reason of the shelter 
from the wind afforded by the surrounding 
hills and cliffs. The camellia, tea-plant, Chi- 
nese arbutus, fig, olive, aloe, bamboo, and 
other foreign growths are found there, reach- 
ing a health and size equal to that they en- 


joy in their own climates, making a strange 


and enchanting scene. The swan is not a 
tropical bird, but it loves smooth water and 
shelter, and I imagine that it nestles behind 
Chesil protection from the 
heavy seas that dash against this coast for 
the same reason that the plants I have 
named repay the care which has selected 
for them a home shut away from the more 
aerial currents. However that may be, it 
was certainly a magnificent sight that their 
flying and floating offered. 


seach to get 


As we approach- 


ed, a long flock came sailing through the | 


air, with military regularity, from the direc- 
tion of Portland, and lazily descended upon 
the water; then, as if to meet these, and re- 
ceive any tidings they might bring, a line 
of near two hundred emerged softly from 
behind a green shore, and sailed like a fleet 
of yachts past us toward the rest. The crowd 
met, consulted, then formed into a long line, 
while through the air another troop came to 
join them. Each body, whether it sailed in 
air or water, had four or five thrown in 
front, apparently as éclaireurs. And when 
they had assembled to the number of about 
five hundred, and started full speed to swim 


the length of the lake, a certain number | 
seemed to act as Uhlans, going up and down 


Now | 


swiftly on each side of the main body. 
and then there were appearances .f eccen- 
tricity. 
the fleet and go far away to one side, or 


backward, and after anchoring a little, swim | 


quietly behind in utter loneliness. Another 
rose up out of the group and circled in the air, 
and alighted five hundred yards away, reso- 
lutely remaining there, as if he had abjured 
swan society forever. When the swan flies 
so that the head and neck are foreshortened, 
to the eye it is graceful enough; but as it 
flies past it is less beautiful. The head is 


stretched far out and depressed below the | 


rest of the body, and the neck seems broken 
at the shoulder, and twisted the rest of the 
way. The serpent-like curves of the neck, 


which add so much to this creature’s beauty 
when it is on water, seem to be the contor- | 
tions of violence when it is on the wing, and 
if they should ever develop a critic among | 
them, he will no doubt advise their sticking 
to the water. 


Abbotsbury was once connected with one 
of the most remarkable trials, so far as con- 
flicting evidence is concerned, which this 
country has known. In the London Daily 
idvertiser, January 6, 1753, an advertisement 
appeared to the effect that a girl named 
Elizabeth Canning left her friends between 
nine and ten on the night of January 1, and 


Some one would breax loose from | 


| accurately. 


| Story. 


| that as she was believed to have been “ foro; 
bly taken away, and was heard to shriek oy; 
in a hackney-coach in Bishopsgate Street. 
the coachman is desired to give an accoun; 
of what he knows of the affair, and a reway 
of two guineas is offered for intelligenc 
what is become of the girl.” On January 
the girl returned to her mother, almost naked 
and much bedraggled, and told the followin, 
story. She said that returning from a visit 
to her uncle, she had reached Moorfields a} 
the hour mentioned, when she was assaulted 
by two men, who robbed her of 13s. 6d., and 
of her gown, apron, and hat; that they 
stopped her attempt to scream with a hand- 
kerchief at her mouth, tied her hands be- 
hind her, and, threatening to kill her, struck 
| her on the temple, so that she fell into con- 
vulsions, to which she had been previous) 
subject. That when she recovered from jn- 
sensibility she found herself in a road where 
there was water, between the two men who 
had robbed her, each of whom held an arm 
and dragged her along. That they carried 
her to the house of Mother Wells (a noto- 
rious house), where they arrived about three 
hours before daylight. That there she saw 
Squires, a gypsy woman, and two young 
women. That Squires took her by the hand 
and promised her fine clothes if she would 
go their way, which she refused. That 
Squires then taking up a knife, cut the lac: 
of her stays, and took them from her. That 
they then thrust her up into a hay-loft, and 
shut her in, threatening to kill her if she 
made any noise. In this place she found a 
| black gallon pitcher (which was produced 
in court), not quite full of water, twenty-four 
pieces of dry bread, and no bed. She found 
in the grate a gown and handkerchief, with 
| which she covered herself, and subsisted on 
| the bread and water and a mince-pie which 
|she had bought for her brother, up to the 
time when she made her escape—twenty- 
eight days. That having consumed all the 
| provisions, she broke down a board which 
| was nailed on the inside of a window, and 
| managing to get through the hole, jumped to 
the ground (eight or ten feet), and found her 
way home (twelve miles). Upon this Susan- 


|na Wells, keeper of the house, and Squires, 


the gypsy, were arrested. The Canning 
family being poor, the expenses of the prose- 
cution were defrayed by subscription, and 
the trial lasted five days. The girl Canning 
described the view of Wells’s window and 
the inside of the house, as was at first stated, 
Virtue Hall, one of the two 
girls whom she said she had seen at Wells’s, 
confirmed the main particulars of Canning’s 
Wells made no defense, and was sen- 
tenced to six months’ imprisonment. The 
interest turned upon the case of the Abbots- 
bury gypsy. No fewer than sixty respecta- 
ble witnesses came to London from Dorset- 
shire, and swore most positively that they 
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vad seen Squires selling things at or near | onment, and came near costing another her 


\bbotsbury on January 1. The alibi was as 

complete as human testimony could make it, 

respectable witnesses having sworn to her 

presence at Abbotsbury every day from Jan- 

gary 1 to January 10, inclusive. (Of course 

it that time it was a journey of several days 

+) London.) Nevertheless, their testimony 

vas overborne by the evidence of one John- 

son, Who swore that he had seen Squires near 

Wells’s house about the time of Canning’s ab- 

inction, telling fortunes, and that she told 

jis. So Squires was sentenced to death, 

that being the punishment of such offenses 
n those days. But the mystery was much 

heightened when the gypsy, contradicting 
her own numerous witnesses from Abbots- 
bury, declared that on January 1 she had 

heen at Coombe! She said she had arrived 

it Wells’s on the 9th. The next complication 
was that the young woman, Virtue Hall, 
whose veracity there was some reason to 
doubt, having been promised that she should 
not suffer by speaking the truth, recanted 
her evidence, and swore that she never saw 
Canning at Wells’s house until she was 
brought there afterward by the police. Then 
there was an able pamphlet written by a cer- 
tain Dr. Hill, showing that Canning’s de- 
scription of the interior of Wells’s house was 
erroneous, and adducing various points to 
support a theory that the entire story had 
been trumped up by the girl to conceal an 
expedition with alover. Sympathy became 
excited for Canning, and she received con- 
tributions. Half a dozen pamphlets were 
written about the case, and the mystery was 
such that the grand jury, when asked to 
bring in bills for perjury against the wit- 
nesses On each side, refused, on the ground 
that though they were diametrically opposed, 
they were so fortified that neither could be 
leclared false. At a subsequent session the 
grand jury being asked to return indictments 
for perjury against Elizabeth Canning, and 
also bills against the Squire witnesses, re- 
turned them all true bills! It subsequently 
appeared that Canning’s mother, having in 
vain advertised her daughter, had paid a fa- 
mous fortune-teller, who in those days was 
permitted to ply her trade in the Old Bailey, 
three shillings, and was told that the girl 
was in keeping of an old black woman, and 
such a description was given as indicated 
that the fortune-teller knew the gypsy. This 
being told to Elizabeth Canning after her 
return home, might have enabled her to de- 
scribe Squires. Meantime, things looked so 
doubtful that the gypsy was reprieved, and 
afterward pardoned. Elizabeth Canning did 


not appear to prosecute the Dorsetshire wit- | 


nesses for perjury, and she managed to escape 
a prosecution against herself. So it had to 
ve concluded that this young girl had been 
guilty of an imposture which had been the 


means of punishing one woman by impris- | 


life. 

On Ridge Hill, near Abbotsbury, there is 
a Druidie cromlech called “ hell-stone,” con- 
cerning which the legend is that the devil 
flung it there from Portland Island while he 
was playing at quoits. Such legends are 
common near “ hell-stones,” arising out of 
the word “ hell,” which, however, as applied 
to such stones, is the corruption of heilig- 
holy. A more important remnant of antiq- 
uity was found toward the close of last cen- 
tury at Maiden Newton, a village not far 
from Dorchester. This was a beautiful tes- 
sellated pavement, exhibiting the head of 
Neptune, surrounded by dolphins, and four 
other deities. Near this was the figure of 
the cross. The cross, however, was evident- 
ly but a marginal ornament, the main spirit 
of the pavement being pagan. It probably 
belongs to the reign of Constantine, in whose 
head paganism and Christianity were so odd- 
ly jambled, and is one of the most notable 
monuments of the transitional period ever 
discovered. 

Weymouth is the most fashionable of Dor- 
set watering-places, and has a remarkably 
fine sea view. On that rocky and wild shore 
from which Athelstan sent forth his broth- 
er, Prince Edwin, to perish as he did in an 
open boat without oars or sails, there are 
now brilliant promenades, and barges laden 
with gay pleasure-seekers float past. A hun- 
dred years ago Weymouth (“the mouth of 
the Wey”) was but a collection of fisher- 
men’s huts; but George III. chose it for an 
occasional summer resort in 1789, and it at 
once became fashionable. It has a some- 
what interesting political history, Admiral 
Sir William Penn (father of the founder of 
Pennsylvania) and Sir James Thornhill hav- 
ing been born here, and represented it in 
Parliament. Sir Christopher Wren, who 
came to reside at Weymouth to be near the 
Portland stone, on which he drew so large- 
ly, also for eight years represented Wey- 
mouth in Parliament, and has signified his 
gratitude by painting a fine altarpiece, 
“The Last Supper,” for one of their church- 
es. (Thornhill painted the dome of St. Paul 
and the great hall at Greenwich.) The place 
seems to have been not always successful in 
its representatives, and having been notori- 
ously corrupt and venal in its elections, it 
could hardly expect to be. In 1726 its mem- 
ber, Mr. John Ward, was expelled from the 
House of Commons for forgery, and stood in 
the pillory. Among his papers the follow- 
ing written prayer was found, which shows 
Ward to have been more pious than disin- 
terested : 

“O Lord, Thou knowest that I have nine 
houses in the city of London, and that I have 
lately purchased an estate in fee simple in 
Essex. I beseech Thee to preserve the two 
counties of Middlesex and Essex from fires 
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and earthquakes; and as I have a mortgage 
in Hertfordshire, I beg of Thee also to have 
an eye of compassion on that county; and 
for the rest of the counties, Thou mayest 
deal with them as Thou art pleased. O 
Lord, enable the bank to answer all their 
bills, and mako all my debtors good men. 
Give a prosperous voyage and return to the 
Mermaid sloop, because I have not insured 
it; and because Thou hast said ‘the days of 
the wicked are short,’ I trust in Thee that 
Thou wilt not forget Thy promise, as I have 
purchased an estate in reversion, which will 
be mine on the death of that profligate young 
man, Sir J. L. Keep my friends from sink- 
ing, and preserve me from thieves and house- 
breakers, and make all my servants so hon- 
est and faithful that they may attend to my 
interest, and never cheat me out of my prop- 
erty night or day.” 

Weymouth was the chief scene of the la- 
bors of Bubb Doddington, who raised him- 
self to the peerage by trafficking in elec- 
tions. ‘1754—June 21.—In conversation 
with Lord Dupplin I informed him that I 
had a good deal of marketable ware at Wey- 
mouth.” This is only a specimen entry of 
Doddington’s diary. In 1832 the town (which 
has 14,000 inhabitants) was deprived of two 
members in Parliament, and now has two. 

I went to see an old house, the oldest the 
town possesses, because of its association 
with an ancient legend of which the Wey- 
mouth folk do not fail to make the most. 
It is now, if I remember, a haberdasher’s 
shop, but in its old carvings and gables one 
could trace some of the importance it had 
in the Middle Ages. This house and Sands- 
foot Castle (on the neck toward Portland) on 
the one part, and a curious mansion of Mel- 
combe, which, though a fish-monger’s shop, 
has good old carvings, and an old nunnery 
on the other part, have been all entwined in 
the Weymouth legend. Melcombe Regis is 
separated by the harbor from Weymouth, 
and the story begins with the perpetual 
quarrels between the two places about har- 
bor rights three hundred years ago. There 
lived at that time a certain eminent burgess 
of Weymouth, named Bernard Major, in the 
old mansion first mentioned; and at Mel- 
combe, in the other mansion named, a cor- 
respondingly grand personage, one Thomas 
Hayward. Between these two men there 
was a bitter feud, which feud prevented the 
towns from coming to an understanding 
about their respective rights in the harbor. 
Just here the legend has two branches. One 
goes into the past, and accounts for the feud 
by explaining that there had once been a 
devoted attachment between a youth of the 
Hayward household and a maiden of the 
Major family. This youth, however, seems 
to have been something of a pirate, and the 
Majors having prevented a marriage, the 
fascinating pirate, with the romantic name 


of Hugh Mortimer, seized the fair Catheriy, 
bore her away for weeks on his ship, ang. 
being one day overwarm in his wooing, 
her leap into the waves. Mortimer die, 
miserably, and Catherine haunted the old 
nunnery at Melcombe, where the two use 
to meet. But she also haunted the towns it 

the feud, whereto we return. There yo, 

appear on the scene a young Charles Major 

related to Lord Burleigh, and enamored o; 

Jessie Hayward, of the hated house in My 

combe. The two have to meet in secret 

They conclude that it being impossible tha; 
they can be united until Melcombe anq 
Weymouth are reconciled, and with thes 
their fathers, Charles resolves to go to Lon 

don and seek the intervention of his rela. 
tive, Lord Burleigh, and even of the queen 

For some unexplained reason Charles, befor, 
leaving, goes to an old fort near the castle. 
where he hears a footstep. This turns out 
to be that of an old witch called Crazy Kate 
Deemed a lunatic, C. K. is really omniscient 

and she sings some doggerel to the effe 

that a queen’s head has to fall, and that 
Charles is to become a knight, to be lord of 
the castle, and then to have a mysterious fate 
Charles goes to London, succeeds in adjust- 
ing the Melecombe-Weymouth difficulty, is 
knighted, and assists at the decapitation of 
Mary. He is attached to Queen Elizabeth's 
household, and all that. Sut then he 
hears that his beloved Jessie has not only 
been wooed by a powerful nobleman, Si: 
John Trenchard, but that her father (now 
straitened in circumstances) has pledged his 
daughter’s hand to Trenchard in ignorance 
of her love for Sir Charles Major. The lat- 
ter tells his story to Lord Burleigh, who at 
once allows him to leave the court, and 
makes him lord of Sandsfoot Castle. He is 
received grandly by the now harmonious 
people of Meleombe and Weymouth, and, as 
the Hayward-Major feud is over, nothing 
stands between Jessie and Charles except 
Trenchard. Some warm words pass between 
these rivals, and they meet to come to an 
understanding face to face with the young 
lady herself. The father is also present, and 
although, having now discovered his daugh- 
ter’s attachment, it grieves him to do so, he 
nevertheless tells Sir John that his pledge 
to him shall be fulfilled if it is insisted upon. 
But when Sir John witnesses the meeting 
between Charles and Jessie, he is melted; 
he joins their hands, and adds his blessing. 
Then follows a magnificent wedding and 
banquet on Christmas-day at the castle, to 
which all the noblemen come from thei! 
castles. The banquet is said to have been 
very fine. There were roasted fawns and 
marinated peacocks, boars’ heads and swan- 
lings, “ buttered crabs and pickled lobsters” 
being particularly mentioned. There were 
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john Trenchard was present to drink the |and defended himself furiously; but the 
alth of the happy pair. All at once Jes- | siege prevailed; the room was entered. Sit 
sje fell into convulsions, and Charles totter- | John, glaring defiance on his pursuers, made 
dand fell. Both were dead. | an effort to leap from the window across the 

At that moment Crazy Kate enters (she, | moat to another foot-hold, but his foot was 
jy-the-way, had once been fair and happy, | entangled, and he fell, dashed to pieces on 
ut had been ruined by Trenchard), and her | the flags beneath. A few days afterward a 
hrill voice eries—POoOISON! So, indeed, it | procession draped in black followed two cof- 
warned out. Trenchard’s page confessed | fins along the road where the brilliant wed- 
that his master had drugged the nuptial} ding cortége had passed, and side by side 
up. Sir John rushed out and gained the | the hero and heroine of Melcombe and Wey- 
ower of the castle. He was hotly pursued, | mouth were laid in one grave. 


POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY OF INDIAN SUMMER. 


T is a popular and time-honored fallacy | the agricultural prosperity, of immense sec- 
| that the earth’s annual seasons are only | tions of our globe depend. 
four in number. Between the tropics the| The beginning of Indian summer takes 
physical geographer can distinguish but two| place not before the middle of October, 
vell-marked variations of the atmospheric | when the sun has fully retired below the 
onditions during the year’s cycle, and omits | equator, and his ardent gleam is withdrawn 
winter and summer from his climatal reg-| from the countries north of the parallel of 
ster. Within this vast zone a vertical sun | 30°. It is amidst the suggestive and sadden- 
olds undisputed sway, and lays an effectual | ing scenes of the falling year, when all na- 
wrest upon every disturber of the thermo- | ture is in “the sere and yellow leaf,” or “ so- 
metric equilibrium. Like the “Ancient | ber autumn, fading into age,” begins to cast 
Mariner,” within the equatorial belt, all) its shadow over.the earth, that the Indian 
under “‘a hot and copper sky,” human na-| summer opens with its genial and mellowing 
ure is calm-bound ; lassitude is the law of | influence. It is almost impossible to describe 
man’s being; and in the midst of the most | the charm that this event affords, when, in- 
prodigal displays of physical energy, the | stead of the poetic idea of 
most dazzling splendors of vegetation and | 
virgin forests-—fit for the abode of Saturn— | 
and the most powerful specimens of the] the case is transposed, and we may, by a 
animal kingdom, the lord of creation suc-| somewhat vivid exercise of imagination, 
cumbs to an oppressive and overmastering | picture ‘sweet May,” full-grown, reposing 
climate. |on the storm-beaten breast of Winter, and 
In the extra-tropical regions, the middle | watch that fairest of maids 
and higher latitudes, it is otherwise. In | 
these “the rolling year’ is ever pleasing, | 
ever fresh, with its variety of seasons and | 
its incessant alternation of heat and cold, 


“Winter lingering in the lap of May,” 


“her radiant form unfold, 
Unclose her blue, voluptuous eye, 
And wave her shadowy locks of gold.” 


; The duration and geographic extent of this 
“ And as on earth this grateful change revolves, | : ren . 
With transport touches all the springs of life.” | second and more pleasing edition of summer! 
| are little known. In his Mississippi Valley 
Amidst the lavish exuberance of climatic | Professor Foster says: “This delicious season 
variety in the middle zones no period excelsin | is often prolonged into December, when a 
loveliness that of Indian summer. This may | calm, soft, hazy atmosphere fills the sky, 
be justly called the fifth season of the earth’s | through which, day after day, the sun, shorn 
temperature, and an important element in| of his beams, rises and sets like a globe of 
that benign succession, primarily ordained: | fire ;” and he adds, “ This peculiarity is ob- 
“While the earth remains, seed-time and | served as far north as Lake Superior, but is 
harvest, and cold and heat, and summer | more conspicuous and protracted in Kansas 
and winter, and day and night, shall not | and Missouri, but does not extend south into 
cease.” the lower latitudes of the United States.”* 
The physical geography of this beautiful | Another climatologist (Disturnell) tells us 
and delicious season, which, if a supernu-| this phenomenon is of “constant yearly oc- 
merary, is far more grateful to many than | currence and marked characteristics in the 
that of which it is a transient renewal, is | northwest of the United States and Canada,” 
extremely interesting and instructive; but | and states that while it is an established 
we must reserve it till the last. The phe-| fact that “hazy, warm, mellow weather, 
nomenon alone is worthy of profound sci-| termed Indian summer, is a periodical phe- 
entific attention, as upon its annual recur- | 
rence the comfort and pleasure, as well as * Page 205. 
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MAP SHOWING THE PROBABLE BELT OF THE RECURRENT SEASONS IN NORTH AMERIGCA. 


the characters of the 
more decided in the far 


in Canada, 
still 


nomenon 
season are 


Northwest than in the neighborhood of Lake | 


Ontario.” Mr. J. V. Ellis speaks of summer 
lingering “as if regretting to quit the scenes 
of beauty it has created,” and of the beauty 
of this season of “rare and exquisite loveli- 
ness, that unites the warmth of summer with 
the mellowness of autumn.” During its 
prevalence sounds are distinctly audible at 
very great distances; objects are with diffi- 
culty discernible unless close by; all nature 
appears somnolent, as if to prepare itself by 
rest against the blasts of winter; the morn- 
ings are cool, with fogs on the low grounds, 
soon dissipated by the sun; and the atmos- 
phere maintains during the day a stillness 
which scarcely stirs the richly tinted but 
fading leaves of autumn. A delicious calm, 
often prevailing for a week or more at a 


time, amidst unclouded sunshine, softened | 


by the vaporous ether and mild temperature, 
sheds its rich golden glory upon the land- 
scape as the day departs. During such a 
spell of weather in England the veil of 
stratus cloud shrouds the earth at evening 
as with a gentle, misty rain-fall, while in 
reality not a drop of water falls; and the 
spiders, it has been often noticed, fill the 
air with their fine gossamer net-work— 
an omen which the peasants and even the 


Channel fishermen and sea-captains are 


said to interpret 
tled weather. 
Indian summer is a season not unknown 
in the high latitudes of both hemispheres 
In Australia, after the scorching heat of 
summer, and toward the close of February 
(corresponding to the August of our half 
of the globe), when the hot blasts from thé 
north are over, “a second spring suddenly 
-appears,”* the parched soil swells with 
moisture, the grasses spring forth anew, the 
indigenous shrubs and plants become ever- 
greens, and now put forth a beauty and 
growth often more than vernal. In the 
Andes, south of the equatorial zone, the 
prevalence of this phenomenon and the won- 
derful blending together of all the seasons 
has been the frequent remark of South Amer- 
ican travelers. Lieutenant Gilliss, of the 
United States navy, in his admirable work 
on Chili, says: “ All through March and the 
latter half of April—corresponding to the 
fall in our northern hemisphere —wnerce- 
tionably fine weather lasts, though the atmos- 
phere is less transparent by day than during 
the other seasons. About the close of the 
former month, or in the first half of the 


as auspicious of fine set- 


| latter, there are usually from ten to fif- 


teen days when it assumes that peculiar 
appearance between smoke and dry fog 


* Mossman’s Seasons, p. 384. 
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shich is so notable as Indian summer in 
North America.” 

Dr. Livingstone also graphically describes 
he same seasonal peculiarity as observed by 
imeelf at Kolobeng, South Africa (latitude 
24° south), and he states it is “observable | 
ereevery Winter,” but less frequently as you 
proach the equator. But it is reserved 

r the northern hemisphere, which, as Dové 
alled it, is the “condenser” of the earth’s 
yjueous vapor, and for a reason we shall 
resently discover, to enjoy the finest dis- 
Jays of this supplementary season. It is 

it peculiar to the United States, but, as 
Professor Loomis has shown, is proper also 
to Central Europe. According to the dif- 

ring locality, it is known as “The Sum- 
erof Old Men,” “St. John’s Summe;x,” “ St. 
Martin’s Summer,” “The After-Heat,” and 
the “Red Leaf,’* and, in the Old World 
3 in the New, is characterized by dry 
fogs, redness of the sky, absence of heavy 
jin, and mild temperatures, with frequent 
wd extensive calms. The French farmers 
ote the 11th of November as St. Martin’s 
Day—the beginning of their second warm 
sason. Thomson has, with pen as philo- 
sophie as poetic, described it as it is in En- 
gland : 


foy 


“But see the fading many-colored woods, 

Shade deepening over shade, the country round 
Imbrown; a crowded umbrage, dusk and dun, 
Of every hue, from wan, declining green 

To sooty dark.” 


And again: 
“The pale descending year, yet pleasing still.” 


Crossing over from England to the Con- 
tinent, and entering Belgian soil, we find the 
nost gorgeous autumnal displays, especially 
1 the vicinities of St. Hubert, and amidst 
the remnants of the old and celebrated for- 
est of Ardennes, whose sylvan landscape 
furnished the scene for Shakspeare’s As You 
Like [t, and whose famous oaks, with their 
adiant hues, perhaps taught the Belgian 
tists of the Van Eyck and Rubens school 
he brillianey of coloring in which they so 
much excelled. 

In France the recurrence of the second 
summer is identified with the good cheer 
ud hilarity of the vintage season, which is 
the most charming period of the year even 
in La Belle France. 

In many parts of Prussia, and in Austria 
and Hungary, the phenomenon is observed. 
It is known to spread its lovely mantle over 
many portions of Italian territory. Its pres- 
ence, late in the fall, relieves the Pontine 
Marshes of their deadly miasma; and to it 
the Italian Jakes, Maggiore, Como, and Gar- 
da, are largely indebted for their pictur- 
sque and golden beauty. While in North- 
tm Greece we have the glories of Indian 


* Fitzroy’s Weather Book, p. 86. 
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|summer perpetuated in the lines of her 
““wine-loving bard :” 


“Lo! the vintage now is done! 
And purpled with the autumnal sun, 
The grapes gay youths and virgins bear, 
The sweetest product of the year.” 


The first explorers of America noted the 


Indian summer, and ever since it has excited 
the poetic fancy as well as the philosophic 
inquiry of many minds. Palfrey, the dis- 
tinguished historian of New England, and 
Thomas Jefferson, in his History of Virginia, 
have not forgotten it as one of the most fas- 
cinating features of American climate. “By 
the first week of November,” says the former 


writer, “ the last fruits of the year are gath- 


ered in. Some of the aspects of nature are 
of rare beauty. No other country presents 


a more gorgeous appearance of the sky than 
that of the New England sunset; none a 
more brilliant painting of the forests than 
that with which the sudden maturity of the 
foliage transfigures the landscape of autumn. 
No air is more delicious than that of the 
warm but bracing October and November 
noons of the Indian summer in New En- 
gland.” This testimony, which was borne 
by other colonial annalists, agrees with the 
present facts, and shows the identity of 
this meteorologic wonder with that of the 
“Old Men’s Summer” of Germany, “ St. Mar- 
tin’s”* of France, and a similar one, which 


| has been remarked by one or two historians, 
| of Mexico. . 


As we follow the golden thread of our 


| subject, slender as it may seem, it leads us 


into the presence of some of the most gigan- 
tic and beneficent physical phenomena, and 
assumes dignity by acquainting us with the 
vast and grandest natural agencies of Amer- 
ican climate and the laws of our physical 
geography. But to return to the phenome- 
non as it is in America, we find it most 
marked in the Western and Northwest- 
ern sections. Matthew Macfie, F.R.G.S., for 
five years a resident on the North Pacific 
coast, states, in his very valuable work on 
Vancouver Island and British America, that 
autumn clothes the grass of these regions 
“a second time with verdure, which it re- 
tains till after ,Christmas;”’ and he adds, 
“The latter part of the fall is known as In- 
dian summer.”+{ This writer, with many 
others, represents the climate as “ indescrib- 
ably delightful” and “free from extremes,” 
with scarcely an instance of “rheumatic or 
bronchitic diseases,” and tells us that, to his 
personal knowledge, some who have lived 
in China, Italy, Canada, and England, aft- 
er a residence of some years in Vancouver 
Island, entertained a preference for the cli- 


* St. Martin is said to have been the son of a mili- 
tary tribune in Constantine’s army, who, after escap- 
ing the service of the emperor, became a bishop, but 
spent his subsequent life in rural solitudes, and died 
November 5, 397. t Page 181. 
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mate of the colony w hie h approached affec- 
tionate enthusiasm. Such an experience is 
impossible in climes subject to sudden and 
torturing vicissitudes of temperature at and 
after the autumnal equinox, which the In- 
dian summer, by a merciful adaptation of 
the Creator, is designed to prevent or cor- 
rect. The reports of Fremont, in his great 
expedition to Oregon and North California 
in the years 1843-44, contain numerous en- 
tries of many “calm clear’ days, “ delight- 
ful weather.” “To-night,” he says, 
of his autumnal journeys, “ there was a brill- 
iant sunset of golden-orange and green. 
The summer frogs were singing around us, 
and the evening was very pleasant, with a 
temperature of 60°- 
ern autumn.’ 


-a night of a more south- 
From the lst to the middle 
or 25th of October nearly every entry in his 
diary is either “clear and calm day,” or 
“clear and pleasant.” These data were con- 
firmed by Captain Mullan’s exploration, 
seni out by the War Department in 1858, to 
report on a military road from Fort Walla- 
Walla to Fort Benton, Montana Territory, 
during Buchanan’s administration (with the 
view to permanent winter and summer com- 
munication with the Pacific coast, via the 
Upper Missouri and the Columbia River val- 
leys). This officer makes the following 
statement: ‘We find this meteorological 
fact to exist, that if we take the isocheimal 
ine (or line of equal winter temperature) 
which crosses the country in the latitude of 

Joseph, Missouri, and trace this line west- 
wardly, we reach Fort Laramie, when, vary- 
ing from the line of latitude, it trends north- 
westwardly and passes between the Wind 
River Mountains and the Black Hills of Da- 
kota, reaching the head waters of the Yel- 
lowstone at the hot springs and geysers of 
that stream; thence again to the Beaver 
Head Valley, crossing the main range of the 
Rocky Mountains at the Deer Lodge Valley 
in latitude 47° north. In other words, in 
the longitude from St. Joseph to the Rocky 
Mountains it has gained six degrees of lati- 
tude. Thus we find the same’tlimate along 
the Clark’s Fork, Hell’s Gate, Upper Mis- 
souri, and Yellowstone rivers that we find 
at St. Joseph, Missouri. This is as true as 
it is strange, and shows unerringly that 
there exists in this zone an atmospheric riv- 
er of heat flowing through this region, and 
this affects the kingdoms of natural history, 
botany, and climatology to such an extent 
that herein we find mild winters, and vigor- 
ous grasses even in midwinter, that enable 
stock to be grazed on the open hills, and 
give a facility for travel during the severest 
seasons of the year.’’* 

In the philosophy of the season of which 
we are writing these facts will be seen to be 
highly important, and the observation of Cap- 


* Mullan’s Report, p. 19, 20. 


in one | 


tain Mullan is deviobovaia a bey all who ha 
visited the regions described by him. p, 
Gibbons states, in the Ninth Annual Report ’ 
the Smithsonian Institution, that when the « 

winds “ cease in California, as they do in § 
tember and October, there comes a de light; 
Indian summer. In November and Dee. 
ber the early rains fall, and the temperat . 
being moderate, vegetation starts forth, ay, 
midwinter finds the earth clad in ]j, 
green, and spangled with countless 
ers.”* The physical conditions which by; 
about this peculiar climatic phenomen é 
are at work all along the Pacific coast a, 
Territories, and were first celebrated by ¢}, 
great English navigator, Captain Cook. 
March, 1778, when first sighting the “ 
shores” 


ve 


flow. 


golder 
of the American continent, near thy 
parallel of 44°, in the vicinity of Juan & 
Fuca’s Strait, to a bold promontory of whic] 
he gave the present name of Cape Flatter 
in allusion to the delightful weather he be 
gan to experience at this point. Fortunate. 
ly for the elucidation of our beautiful s 
ject, we have the record of that gallant E; 
glish officer and accomplished observer, Sj; 
John Richardson, to enable us to connect a 
these facts with the ultimate extension oj 
the American belt of Indian summer. Tha 
this season extends to very high latitudes is 
shown by the diary of Richardson wh 
spending the winter of 1848—49 at Fort Co 
fidence, on Great Bear Lake, near the ar 
circle, in latitude 66° 54’ north, in which |} 
states: “ With regard to the progress of thi 
seasons, ‘Indian summer,’ as it is called 
brought us three weeks of fine weather aft 
er our arrival in September.” This is most 
significant information, and enables us t 
draw the continental limits of this wonder- 
ful season, which is thus seen annually t 
cover and beautify with its charms the zon 
of country running through Canada and 
New England westward to Lakes Michigai 
and Superior, thence southwestward to Kai 
sas and Nebraska, and northwestward over 
the territory of British America to the arcti: 
circle, and thence to Minnesota, and Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, and Washington 
Territories, Oregon, and Northern California 

The chart (see page 90) will illustrate by 
the dark, broken, heavy line the geographi 
area of Indian summer. The continuous 
light lines are the mean annual isothermals, 
which indicate a peculiar similarity of d 
flection with the heavy broken line. 

It is remarkable now, as furnishing a clew 
to the secret of Indian summer, that the lat 
ter has its converse season in the frequentl) 
observed and constantly recurring cold spel 
of April and early May. 
cold occasionally is most striking after al 


unusually early and warm opening of spring. 
The reality of this converse of Indian sum- 


* Pages 235, 286. 
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er, making a sixth annual season, may eas- | tic economy—where to find a pleasant and 


v be proved by meteorological registers ; 


|salubrious summer climate.* It is for this 


it it is not less clearly established in the | reason, we may safely conclude, that the 
ore pleasing form of national poetry. Thus | vast National Yellowstone Park, recently 


find Thomson describing the early and 
ddle spring: 
4s yet the trembling year is unconfirmed, 
And winter oft at eve resumes the breeze, 
Chills the pale moon, and bids his driving sleets 
Deform the day.” 
nd again the poet alludes to what the phys- 


| geographer records— 
“The blast that riots on the spring’s increase.” 
There is an old and homely English proverb 
, Forster’s Collection : 


“Shear your sheep in May, 
And you will shear them all away.” 


{nd in some pastoral countries it is common 
to hear of “sheep storms,” or those which 
ndanger the newly shorn sheep in the time 
succeeding the first vernal outbursts. The 
lith, 12th, and 13th of May are held in 
France as the anniversaries of the three 
St. Mamert, St. Pancrace, and 
St. Servais—when the French agriculturists 
tice a remarkable refrigeration, often ac- 
ompanied with very sudden and killing 
rosts, and celebrated in the popular lines: 


cy saints” 


«St. Mamert, St. Pancrace, 
Et St. Servais— 
Sans froid ces saints de glace 
Ne vont jamais.” 
It is hardly necessary to say that in the 
middle and higher latitudes of the United 
States these characteristics of a proverbial 
season are well known, and almost always 
experienced by the husbandman. The an- 
anual destruction of fruits by a post-vernal 
rost is so common that it should be regard- 
ed as not an exceptional but as a normal 
jhenomenon, and farmers and horticultur- 
sts ought to regard it just as truly as a 
art of the cycle of the seasons as rain in 
ummer or snow in winter. Indeed, it is 
ill-important to the interests of tillage and 
ruit and vegetable culture that it should 
universally known that this sixth, or 
semi-hiemal season (which we may call it), 
s always to be counted on, and that, for a 
reason which will appear, its non-occurrence 
is the deviation from nature and physical 
law; and this view of our subject becomes, 
therefore, one of immense practical and pop- 
lar importance. Although it is not infre- 
juently attended with loss to the agricul- 
turist, it is a season not less to be desired 
than Indian summer, for it checks the ex- 
ess of the early heat every where, and in 
ertain mountainous sections of the country, 
ud also on our windward or Pacific sea- 
oast, it greatly shortens and mitigates the 
severity of the “heated term,” and solves 
that most difficult and perplexing of all 
problems in medical geography and domes- 


| part in the winds which sweep and the 


| waters which wash the shores of Great 


| created by act of Congress, will at an early 
| day, as soon as the rapidly progressing work 
| on the great Northern Pacific Railroad and 
its numerous railway tributaries is a little 
|more advanced, become the resort in sum 
|mer of thousands of tourists and invalid 
| summer travelers. 

Without attempting to draw a chart of 
the geographic distribution of the same 
| phenomena for Europe, it is proper to note 
| that the same physical machinery of the air 
j}and ocean, which determine all conditions 
|of American climatology, has its counter- 


Britain and Western Europe. Although we 
must be careful to mark orographic pecul- 
iarities, after all there is left the necessity 
of studying the climatology of every con- 
tinent from its windward side. Beyond all 
dispute, whatever may be our theory of 
Gulf-Stream extension—whether that of 
the late Captain M. F. Maury and Dr. Pe- 
termann, or that of Dr. Carpenter and Mr. 
Findlay —it must be, and is, universally 
conceded that the antitrade-winds and the 


| warm ocean waters which lie to the west- 


ward of both Europe and North America 
are controlling factors of their analogous 
and wonderfully correspondent climates and 
seasons. Our modest subject, therefore, links 
itself with these immense continental regu- 
ators. ‘ 

The utility and benign offices of these re- 
current seasons—a second summer and a 
second winter-—are now readily understood. 
The phenomena are essential to the making 
good that sober and deliberate gradation of 
physical activity and change expressed in 
the aphorism, ‘‘ Natura non facit saltum.” 
The two supplementary periods are balance- 
wheels in the powerful and immense ma- 
chinery of terrestrial climate, and preserve 
it from those sudden and violent jerks and 
shocks of temperature which the sun’s an- 
nual astronomic motion would communicate 
to the middle and higher latitudes of our 
planet. 

After the vernal equinox the northern or 
land hemisphere rapidly warms up as the 
solar rays daily become more and more ver- 
tical. As the sun crosses the line and moves 
into our skies in the latter part of March, 
he not only pours down upon us his dark 


* Except for persons of wealth, who can in summer 
afford to frequent our expensive summer resorts in 
the Atlantic States, it is impossible to find security 
against the intense heat of this season. It is easy 
enough to heat our houses in the coldest latitudes by 
artificial means; but no practical invention of the 
age has been made known for their artificial cooling. 
Hence the importance of this problem in America. 
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waves of heat, but brings with him, as by a 
tidal pull, the great southerly or equatorial 
air currents. The isothermal lines in the 
United States begin early in April to bend 
northward in a remarkable manner, and 
often run from the Gulf States to Northern 
Kansas, lowa, and the Northwest, revealing 
the nascent or developed movement of the 
moist and superheated aerial Gulf Stream 
from the tropical zone. The days are now 
getting so much longer than the nights that 
the nocturnal radiation of the diurnal heat 
is comparatively small, and the crust of the 
earth is expanding with rapidly increasing 
temperature. Before June sets in we are 
threatened with the premature and precipi- 
tate appearance of blighting August. The 
season, in a word, is growing too fast. To 
avert such an evil the physical law of ther- 
mal absorption lays an arrest upon it. The 
thawing of the northern and arctic ices 
liberates immense quantities of aqueous va- 
por, which had been locked up all winter 
in the solid ice-block, and this liberated 
vapor, borne southward, greedily absorbs 
the excessive heat and chills the air. The 
polar currents also, enfeebled, it is true, but 
not yet permanently driven back, return to 
check the advance of the overconfident and 
presumptuous spring. 

The aqueous vapor, whose heat-absorptive 
power has been so beautifully demonstrated 
by Professor Tyndall,* is most largely sup- 
plied to the earth, and spread over it as a 
cooling mantle in summer by the sea-winds 
and the upper atmospheric currents, but is, 
as before said, largely supplied from the dis- 
solution of ice. 

In the United States the sea-winds are on 
the Pacific coast, and the upper equatorial 
current of the great western ocean sifts 
through the air over the Rocky Mountains; 
and on these vast ranges, also, are melted the 
snow and ice accretions, often immense and 
pyramidal—formations of the entire winter. 
So that we should expect to find in the 
Pacific Territories and British Columbia the 
most beautiful illustrations of the “sec- 
ond winter,” and its modified prolongation 
into the midst of summer’s scorching and 
deadly reign (which latter, in the Atlantic 
States, annually gathers its fearful harvests 
of human victims). In fact, we find, as the 
laws of physical geography teach us to ex- 
pect, that the summer climates of the Pacific 
States, and the montane districts of Idaho, 
Wyoming, and Montana, with, of course, 
Washington Territory, are the most deli- 
cious and healthy for temperature on our 
continent. “Throughout the spring, sum- 
mer, and autumn months, in the northern as 
well as in the southern sections of Idaho,” 
says the government Commissioner of the 


General Land-office, “the weather is gener- | 


* Tyndall’s Heat as a Mode of Motion, Lecture XI. 


ally delightful and salubrious. In Mont 
the climate and fertility of the Yelloy 
Valley are a medium between the val| 
the mountains and prairies of the Wes 
States. The climate of Wyoming js , 
and healthy.”* And to these, other auth 
itative and authentic accounts of thes 
tions might be added, that, according 
Blodget, our highest climatological ay; 
ity, the summer isothermal lines, whic} 
between New London, Connecticut, and Pp 
land, Maine, embracing the most delig 
summer resorts of our Atlantic sea-] 
run northwestwardly after passing the lakes 
and are deflected into Washington Territ; 
and British Columbia.t 
We thus discover the existence of 

wonderful phenomenon of this semi-wint 
prolonged, in a modified and delicious for 
so as to temper the fierce heat of summ 
To comprehend this fully we have only; 
observe the now established laws of rad 
heat as cennected with the vapor of wate 
To illustrate the agency of the latter, P 
fessor Tyndall, in a beautiful experiment } 
fore the Royal Institution, passed the ca 
rific rays successively through a tube fi 
with dry air and air from the laborat 
When the tube contained the dried air tly 
rays of heat met with no resistance, no ( 


tention, but penetrated it as light penetrates 


a transparent object,oravacuum. But wl 
the tube was emptied of dried air, and all 
ed to fill with the undried air of the roo 
the case was very different: the rays of hea 
were stricken down by the suspended pa 
ticles of aqueous vapor in the experiment 
tube, arrested in their passage, and absor 
ed by the molecules of water. The undr 


air, or rather the vapor, suspended in it, ex 


erted an action on the radiant heat sevent 
two times more powerful than that of t 


dried air, or of the air itself; and the for 


mer, or common air, was found to absorb 


intercept nearly ten per cent. of the entire 
If aqueous 


radiation passing through it.{ 
vapor thus exerts an absorption sevent 


times that of the ordinary air, in which th 


vapor is diffused, we can see what a might 


agent this vapor becomes in determining 
climatic and seasonal characteristics. Th 
more saturated the air of a country becomes 


the more opaque and impenetrable is it ( 


either solar or terrestrial radiation. The 
desert of Sahara, where “ the soil is fire an 
the wind is flame,” owes its terrific heat t 
the absence of aqueous vapor in its supe! 
incumbent air, which, were it present, would 
absorb the solar rays, and act as a screen | 
shield the caravan on its burning sands. [1 
the United States the country lying east 0! 
the Alleghanies owes its extreme summe! 


* See Report, 1869, p. 159-165. 
t Blodget’s Climatology of United States, p. 27 
+ Tyndall’s Heat, Lecture XI. 
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peats to the dryness of its air, which is due 
to the fact that the moist southerly or south- 
westerly air currents from the Gulf of Mex- 
og——our sole dependence for moisture in 
«ummer—are deflected by the mountain- 
wall of the Alleghanies northward over the 
ower lakes. These winds have their moist- 
ure condensed on the mountain- tops, and 
fall over on the eastern slopes of the Blue 
Ridge, often with every drop of water wrung 
out, just as the southeast trade-winds from 
the South Atlantic Ocean, which sweep ove1 
Eastern South America, are robbed of their 
vapor on the summits of the Andes, to form 
the Amazon fountains, but drop down without 
1 blessing on the western slopes in the rain- 
ess and drought-cursed coasts of Peru and 
Chili. The summer isotherms of the Gulf 
States, therefore, curve around the southern 
spurs of the Appalachian chain, and bend 


northward toward our Northern cities; and | 


hence we find that the summer climate of 
Memphis is cooler and pleasanter than that 
of our Atlantic sea-board centres. 

But in our North Pacific States, in North- 
ern California and Oregon, in Washington 
ferritory and the trans- Rocky Mountain 
districts of Idaho and Montana, which are 
swept by the great band of “eternal west- 
erly wind” (as Dr. Draper calls it), and thus 
covered with a mantle of oceanic vapor, the 
summer climate is very different. The va- 
por cloak spread over these regions is scarce- 
ly less impenetrable to the fiery solar rays 
of July and August than the shield of Achil- 
les; for the invisible aqueous particles ap- 
propriate and make latent the excessive 
heat of the sun,* and thus preserve the equi- 
librium of the season. The difference be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific sea- board 
summer climates is, therefore, just about the 
difference one experiences in the weather at 


Cape May or Long Branch, with a hot, dry, | 


and mosquito-bearing land-wind, and a cool, 
bracing, delicious sea-breeze. Thus, as we 
at first intimated, this investigation of an 
apparently humble and insignificant phe- 
nomenon ushers us into the presence of the 
higher and more profoundly practical prob- 
lems of American climatology. 


converse of Indian summer, and which is due 
to the heat-absorptive power of aqueous va- 


por, or its retentive capacity for the dark | 


waves of solar caloric that fall upon it in 
summer. What, then, the intelligent read- 
er will ask, explains Indian summer itself? 
According to the theory of Professor Erman, 
of Berlin, Steinmetz, Proctor, and others, it 


is partly due to the earth’s passage, in No- | 


* This fact probably explains another, stated by A. 
Keith Johnston in his Physical Atlas, p. 118: “ The | 
main-land of North America, from the Tropic of Can- | 
cer to Behring Strait, on the Pacific side, is free from 
endemic diseases.” 


vember, through or beneath the great meteor 
stratum, which then intercepts or checks the 
earth’s radiation into space, and also retards 
the refrigeration by the meteors returning 
to her a portion of the heat which they them- 
selves receive from the sun. It is very pos- 
sible that these myriad radiant meteors that 
furrow the November skies with their light 
may serve to intensify the phenomenon in 
question. But this explanation is deficient, 
and leaves uncovered the facts of the case. 
If the cause is external or cosmical, we should 
expect, and should certainly find, that the 
effect was general over our planet, just as 
in the instance of magnetic storms, which, 
having a cosmical origin, are observed to af- 
fect the magnetic instruments in England, 
the United States, the West Indies, South 
America, and Australia with a sudden jerk 
at the identical moment of time on both 
sides of the equator, without regard to lati- 
tude or longitude. But, as we have observed 


| already, the phenomenon of Indian summer 
| obeys the periodic movement of the sun in 


declination, occurs in the contrary periods 
of the autumn in the northern and southern 
hemispheres, and is confined within certain 
meridians and certain zones. Moreover, the 
earth soon passes from beneath the November 
meteor stratum, while it is a marked fact in 
the climatology of some sections—as of our 
Northern Pacific States and Territories 

that in a modified form the substantial feat- 
ures of Indian summer are prolonged into 
midwinter.* It is also usually protracted 
into the last of December, long before which 
time the earth has gotten rid, by radiation 
into interstellar space, of the excess of its 


* The winter of 1871-72 was, in America, one of un- 
precedented severity. But in this section—the extreme 
Northwest—it was much less severe than further south. 
The Union Pacific and Central Pacific railroads were 
overwhelmed with snow and ice. But north of these 
lines of traffic, in the upper valley of the Missouri, in 
Montana, and thence to the Pacific Ocean, the snow- 
fall was comparatively light, and the thermometric de- 
pression indicated much milder weather than in Wy- 
oming, Colorado, and Utah. In Washington Territo- 
ry, on the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad, a res- 
ident of Kalama wrote on the 11th of March: “‘ The 
flocks ranging upon the foot of the Blue Mountains, 


which had access to the shelter of the woods and some 
So much for the philosophy of the phe- | 
nomenal season, which, we have seen, is the | 


subsistence from the twigs, lived and were in good 
order. About the 10th of February the southwest 
winds, which follow the Columbia River and traverse 
the Walla-Walla Valley, carried off the snow, and in a 
few days the lands were fit for plowing; and by the 
first of March the grass was four or five inches high 
upon these broad plains. These winds, which the in- 


| habitants call the ‘Chenook Winds,’ are warm, and la- 


den with the salt moisture from the ocean. No snows 
can remain before it for many hours.” “ Not a single 
acre of the broad area of Puget Sound, its numerous 
islets or harbors, has been frozen, and the ice in the 
Lower Columbia all melted a month ago, and in the 
Upper Columbia navigation was resumed early in 
March.” The stock had to be fed but little, often not 
at all, during the entire winter, exceedingly rigorous. 
The winter maximum cold last year at Fort Benton, 
Montana Territory, was 34° Fahr., less than that of 
Fort Laramie, lying 400 miles further south, in Wy- 


| oming Territory. 
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summer heat. That radiation is exceeding- 
ly rapid, as evidenced by the fact that in a 
single August night the thermometer on the 
glowing sands of the Sahara has often been 
known to fall to the freezing-point, and the 
traveler who all day had been tortured with 
the blaze of the sun, wakes with the shivers 
in the morning. 

In the plains of Egypt and in India ex- 
plorers, when perplexed with doubts of the 
way, have frequently discerned and followed 
the tracks of the Nile and Ganges in the 
early hours of the day, guided by the cloud- 
stream overhanging their water-courses, and 
caused by the chilling of the saturated air 
as it rose and radiated the heat of its vapor. 
If we can imagine an atmospheric river or 
current richly supplied with aqueous vapor, 
and spreading as a mantle over a zone of the 
earth, we shall have the key to the solution 
of all the Indian summer phenomena. At 


mid-day the presence of this moist atmos- | 


pheric river—an aerial Gulf 
fessor ‘Tyndall has well noted, “‘on the most 
serene days the atmosphere may be charged 
with vapor, and in the Alps, for example, it 


often happens that skies of extraordinary | 


clearness are the harbingers of rain;”* and 


we know that in France and elsewhere the | 


famous serein, or fine rain, falls at sunset 
from a clear and cloudless sky. 
morning approaches, the supposed vapor-la- 
den atmospheric river, having slightly lifted 
above the surface of the earth, begins to 
manifest its existence, just as the Nile or 
Ganges and other rivers do in their respect- 
ive valleys by the fog stratum and cloud can- 
opy due to the chilling of the saturated air 
as its heat escapes beyond the clouds. This 
gives the cool and foggy mornings of the pe- 
culiar season ; but during the afternoon and 
night, when the earth would throw off its 
solar heat received during the day, the pres- 
ence of this invisible but benign mantle of 
vapor arrests the radiation, and prevents the 
sudden check of temperature. The agency 
ot this “‘ vapor plane” on the belt or zone of 
country within which the characteristics of 
Indian summer are most marked will ac- 
count for the absence of heavy rains and for 
the prevalence of calms, conditions which 
result from the general and wide-spread ther- 
mometric equilibrium, and the consequent 
lack of those great variations of tempera- 
ture which, in the aerial (as in the oceanic) 
circulation, give rise to strong currents and 
high winds, and thus ultimately produce 
frequent and excessive precipitation. 

The enormous part played by the aqueous 
vapor predominant over the great zone of the 
recurrent seasons may be faintly discovered 
when we recall the fact, now demonstrated 
by experiments in the domain of radiant 


* Contributions to Molecular Physics, p. 141. 


Stream — is | 
scarcely discernible by the eye; for, as Pro- | 


But as the | 


heat, that were our globe encircled }, 
complete shell of olefiant gas only two jy, 
es in thickness, the earth’s surface would , 
kept at a stifling temperature ; while if gyq 
@ Vaporous canopy as at present exists we; 
removed, the now verdant plains and val\; 
would expand in one vast scene of steri]i; 
as the South American Llano, to borrow ¢) 
fine figure of Humboldt, “dead and rig 
like the stony crust of a desolated plane 
Hence it appears that in the phenomena 
Indian summer and all its cognates nat) 
has had a much higher purpose than mep 
scenic display, the ornamentation of autuy 
nal foliage, 

“To gild destruction with a smile, or beautify 

cay.” 


Its principal object has been to throw 4 
shield over the harvests of the earth, and; 
cover its vegetation with a vapor mantle, o; 
“blanket of aqueous vapor,” as Tyndall calls 
it, while at the same time to protract tly 
grain-ripening period to meet the necessities 
of the higher latitudes, from which the sy 
makes an early autumnal retreat. 

The presence of this vast vapor mantl 
which both marks the presence of an aeria 
| river, or immense band of moist wind, an 
| is derived from it, will undoubtedly explai 
the redness of the sky, so remarkable in In- 
dian summer. ‘ When the sky is free fron 
| cloud, and but little water is present in th 
invisible shape of vapor,” says Mr. Glaishe 
the great English aeronaut, “the color deep 
| ens to an intense Prussian blue at the highes 
| elevation.” And again: “The sky, as viewe: 
| from above the clouds, is of a deep blue colo: 
| which deepens in intensity with increase of 
| elevation regularly from the earth, if the sky 
| be free from clouds, or with the increase of 
elevation above the clouds, if they be pres- 
ent.”* He also says, “ At the greatest height 
to which I have ascended, namely, at the 
height of five, six,and seven miles, where the 
blue is brightest, the air is almost deprived 
of moisture.” But in his ascent in the (ap- 
tive balloon, with M. Tissandier, “the sun 
appeared in the midst of mountains of cloud, 
and its brilliant rays transformed the Thames 
into a river of fire.” M. Tissandier, the French 
air-navigator, in his ascent in the Union, en- 
countered a glorious sunset in a bank of tog 
and clouds. ‘The sun disappears behind a 
curtain of cloud that hides its magic splen- 
| dor, but from behind this dark vale of pur- 
ple a thousand golden rays shoot forth, and 
dazzle the eye. The Marne has a rosy hue. 
The last luminous rays of the sun light up 
the higher clouds with a deep orange-red 
tint. Up above we have an Alhambra of 
unheard-of richness and beauty, whose ruby 





fires rival those of the opal and the sapphire.” 
The extreme red in Glaisher’s sunset was 


* Travels in the Air, p. 95, 96, 375. 
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POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY Or INDIAN SUMMER. 





The equatorial current in the former 


ocean is exposed to the vertical sun in its pas- 


that the redness was due to the presence of sage across the ocean—from the coast of Afri- 


the aqueous vapor. The distinction here 


ca to the Gulf of Mexico—a much shorter time 


drawn between the atmospheric conditions | than is the great equatorial current of the Pa- 
which give the blue and those which give | cific in passing from the South American and 


the red skies has not escaped the keen eye 
of the great poets. 
the season of London rain and wet fog, has it, 
“No sky—no earthly view— 
No distance looking blue ;” 


Isthmian to the China coasts; and it is clearly 
Thus Hood, describing | to be inferred from this circumstance that the 

Pacific aerial upper current, or vapor stream, 
| is not only far broader and deeper, but is more 
| densely charged with oceanic vapor than is 


| the Atlantic. We all know the immense cli- 


while Longfellow,. describing the Indian | 
summer proper, says, 


“The great sun 
Looked with the eye of love upon the golden vapors | 
around hin.” 


| 


The only question which remains unanswer- | 
ed to the reader is, Whence comes the supply 
of vapor, which is concerned alike in the pro- 
duction of the second summer, with its gor- 
geous scenery, and its converse second win- 
ter, not so picturesque, but equally delicious 
and refreshing when prolonged into mid- | 
summer (as it is in the Pacific States and 
Territories)? The “atmospheric river of | 
heat,” as we said in the outset Captain Mul- | 
lan called it, or the “aerial vapor stream,” as 
it might be better called, originates, beyond 
all doubt, in the tropical ocean, and thence 
flows, a8 an upper current, toward the polar | 
circle, descending and dipping toward the 
earth’s surface, as, in its poleward move- 
ment, it becomes more and more chilled and | 
denser by its own radiation. The Atlantic 
and Pacific have each a distinct and well-in- 
dicated upper atmospheric current moving 
from the southwest to the northeast. In the 
Atlantic this high current (which was form- 
ed in the equatorial seas by the hot ascend- 
ing masses of vapor-charged air) flows off 
in the upper atmosphere northward, and 
oversweeps the Southern and Gulf States, 
descending toward the earth, or ocean, as it 
approaches New England and Canada, and 
at certain periods of the year rushing over 
the North Atlantic as southwest wind with | 
torrential velocity. For nine months in the | 
year this causes southwesterly winds to pre- | 
vail in England and Western Europe. 

In the Pacific Ocean a similar upper cur- 
rent from the southwest to the northeast | 
(i.e, toward our Pacific States and Territo- | 
ries) has been distinctly observed on the lofty | 
volcanic cones of the Sandwich Islands, as 
steady, powerful, and perennial, and as pre- | 
vailing even when at the base of the mount- 
ains the contrary and surface (northeast) 


trade-winds were blowing with equal con- | 


stancy.* The equatorial waters of the Atlan- 
tic, in which this warm and vaporous upper 
current is generated, are less extensive and 


less highly superheated than those of the Pa- | 





* Loomis, Meteorology, p. 74. 
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| and liberates its latent heat. 


matic effect the Gulf Stream and the south- 


westerly winds of the latter ocean combined 


| have in mitigating the character of British 


and European weather, and in clothing Ire- 


| land with her verdure, and France with her 


vintage. It can therefore excite no wonder 
when we behold the climate of our vast and 
far Northwest, and of our Pacific Territo- 
ries, lying in the broad band of westerly 
and southwesterly ocean winds, which bear 
to its soil and skies the evaporation of the 
vast tropical Pacific, and produce the won- 
derful and benign as well as beautiful phe- 
nomena which we have sought to portray. 
This reasoning is borne out by the most 
| reliable explanation I have been able to 


| | gather concerning the origin of the term In- 


dian summer which is given by an early 
writer in Silliman’s Journal (vol. xxvii., p. 
140): “The New England tradition is that 
the term Indian summer is derived from the 


| prevalence of the southwest winds at that 


time, and which the Indians supposed to be 
sent as a peculiar favor from their good dei- 
ty, Coutantowoit.” At this time there is 
certainly a noticeable prevalence of south- 
westerly winds, which may be ascribed to 


the lowering in the high latitudes of the 
| great aerial upper current, or vapor stream, 


till it comes closer to the earth’s cooling 
crust, which condenses its wasted moisture 
This depres- 
sion is in autumn, when the sun is moving 


| southward, below the equator, and is ex- 
| plained by the latter fact ; but in the spring, 


when his solar majesty is advancing north- 
ward toward the Tropic of Cancer, instead 
of causing a depression of the upper air 


| stream, his activity elevates that current 


|into the loftiest regions of the atmosphere. 
| The cooling of the stream in the great upper 
chambers aloft by its own radii ation into 
space allows vast waves of heavy and re- 
| frigerated air to fall vertically on the earth, 
|and gives rise to the second winter, or the 
| period of the “icy saints,” in April and May. 
| We must unquestionably regard this vast 
“vapor plane,” or “ aerial Gulf Stream,” in 
| its vertical play, rising or falling as the sun 
moves north or south, as exercising an im- 
mense climatic and seasonal influence. 
It follows from the facts, phenomena, and 
physical laws here presented that in the dis- 
| tribution and extension of the two recurrent 
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seasons the belts of country over which one 


| out into higher and more onpeniiea Views 


of them breathes its delicious and bracing air | of the terrestrial climatology 
g £Y 


in the hot season, and upon which the other 
spreads its gorgeous magnificence of color and | 
its luxurious temperature in the winter, are | 
among the most blessed and happy lands of | 
our globe. As we have already seen, Central | 
and Western Europe enjoys these favored con- | 
ditions in the Old World. In the New World | 
they are realized most fully in the western 
and northwestern portions of the trans-Mis- 
sissippi United States. Speaking of the vast 
and splendid domain which lies “ west of 
the 98th meridian and above the 43d _ par- 
allel”—a region described by Captain M. F. 
Maury as “the mild-winter belt”*—includ- 
ing Montana and Washingten Territories, 
the Yellowstone and Columbia valleys, the | 
words of the great American climatologist, 

Blodget, are strikingly to the point: “The | 
assertion may at first appear unwarrantable, | 
but it is demonstrable that an area not in- | 
ferior in size to the whole United States east | 
of the Mississippi lies west of the 98th me- | 
ridian and above the 43d parallel, which is | 


| 


perfectly adapted to the fullest occupation | 


by cultivated nations. The west and north | 
of Europe are there reproduced—giving us | 
an immense and yet unmeasured capacity | 
for expansion. Beyond the Great Lakes the 
thermal lines rise as high in latitude, in most | 
cases, as at the west of Europe. Central Rus- | 
sia, Germany, the Baltic districts, and the | 
British Islands are all reproduced in the 
general structure. The buffalo winters on 
the Upper Athabasca at least as safely as at | 
St. Paul, Minnesota. Buffaloes are far more | 
abundant on the Northern plains than on the | 
plains which stretch from the Platte south- 
ward to the Llano Estacado of Texas, and | 
remain through the winter at their extreme 
border, taking shelter in the belts of wood- 
land on the Upper Athabasca and Peace 
rivers. All the grains of the cool temper- 
ate zones are produced abundantly: Indian 
corn may be grown on both branches of the 
Saskatchewan, and the grass of the plains is 
singularly abundant and rich. The parallel 
in regard to the advancement of American 
States here may be drawn with the period 
of the trans-Alpine Roman expansion, when 
Gaul, Scandinavia, and Britain were regard- 
ed as inhospitable regions, fit only for barba- 
rian occupation. The cultivable surface of 
the district (bordering the Pacific ocean) 
can not be much less than 300,000 square 
miles. Of the plains and their woodland 
borders the valuable surface measures fully 
500,000 square miles.”t 

Thus, insensibly and gradatim, have we 
been drawn by this investigation of the 
minor and almost ov erlooked phenomena 
of the recurrent seasons with which we set 


| covered. 
| tumescence in 





* Maury’s Manual of Geography. 
t Climatology of the United States, p. 529. 


We must now arrest this beautify] Te. 
search, but not without the single remap; 
| that the wonderful agents, both aerial ang 
oceanic, which give rise to the peculiar anq 
grateful second seasons display their poten. 
| tial energy and proclaim their beneficey; 
| presence in the vaster phenomena of cont. 
|nental climates. In nature the mightiest 
forces are often manifested by ve ry obscure 


}and humble outw orkings, and by following 


these up to their origin the grander an 
more ponderous physical machinery is 4 
The gentle and imperceptible j 
the water of the smalles 
creek or river is part of the tremendous tid] 
wave formed in the deep sea and propagated 
by the luni-solar influence. The delicate 
threads of the polar band, or the fine, pal- 
mated filaments of the cirrus cloud, which 
stretch aloft as the fingers of a spectral skel- 
eton in the high air, are in reality fringes 
of the cyclonic tempest which simultaneous. 
ly ravages a continent and strews an ocean 
with wrecks. In like manner the tinted 
beauties of the Indian summer and the coo] 
delights of its converse phenomenon are the 


18- 


| outshinings and neesings of those ever-act- 


ive, leviathan forces of the atmosphere 
which, physical geography shows, serve to 
temper and felicitate the climates of the 
higher latitudes, and to ordain fertility, 
verdure, and health over vast territories of 
our planet. 





DELGRADO. 


iv ever one-half of the Japonicadom as- 
sembled at a sea-side place rustled, it 
did so when Delgrado came to Wildriver 
Beach—a lonesome stretch of sand bluffs 
and hard shore lying beneath a hill-side 
town—an island, indeed, some half dozen 
miles in extent, and curving inward all its 
length, so that the arm of the sea that sep- 
arated it from the main-land tumbled at 
either cnd in sheets of silver foam across 
the shallows there, and reached out in two 
reat horns of breaker, making the naviga- 
tion dangerous and the swell of the sea sv- 
perb for miles on either side. Before the 
inns and cottages, though, in the middle of 
the island, there was a smooth, safe bay, 
where boats and bathers made the scen 
always lively. 

Delgrado was a young West Indian, whose 
mother, having married an American for her 
second husband, had reared and educated 
her son in this country, though not all the 
schooling of the Puritans had been able to 
do away with his hot Spanish blood. On 
the other hand, it had only done away with 
his fortune; for the day on which he came 
of age, but a month or two before he came 
to Wildriver, he carried into execution the 
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plan he had laid out in his college years, 
and freed every slave on his sugar and cof- 
fee plantations, and divided the land among 
them all, leaving himself but the amount of 
property accumulated in bank during his 
minority—a small amount, since his mother 
had been his sole guardian, and had spent 
is freely as she received, without the least 
regard to any process of law. 

Delgrado, then, had come almost directly 
from the university to the beach—meaning, 
he said, to take a few weeks’ pleasure, and 
be off to make his fortune over again, which, 
owing to his opportunities of commercial 
connection with his native island, was only 
an affair of time. 

It was not the rumor of his fortune or his 
want of fortuae, then, that fluttered the fair 
flowers of Japonicadom, but it was the ro- 
mance that always attaches in the youthful 
fancy to a person of foreign birth, and there- 
fore of unknown experiences, and it was his 
ibsolutely wonderful personal beauty—the 
noble stature and proportions, the blue-black 
hair, the glowing eyes, the brilliant smile, 
the dark clear pallor of the face, that gave 
it all such a starry effect as might belong to 
Lucifer himself. 

But if the maidens were fluttered, the 
matrons were not less so. There was not a 
single duenna at Wildriver Beach that did 
not tremble for her charge when she saw 
this young Spaniard, and heard the words 
that went about concerning him; for it is 
to be doubted if there wus a single duenna 
there who had not arrived at that philos- 
ophy of life which teaches that when the 
brief hour of youth and of youthful passion 
is passed there is a long life to be lived, and 
only to be lived to the best advantage by 
the means of a luxurious home and a full 
purse. 

“Tt is of no use to talk sentimentality to 
me, Alice,” said Mrs. Montgomery one day 
as she dressed for dinner, a month after this 
arrival, and when Alice had carried terror 
to her soul by sailing and riding and stroll- 
ing with Delgrado with the most undis- 
guised enjoyment. “Of no use at all. I 
have been through the whole thing. I mar- 
ried your uncle for love. I loved him so 
much that I made a perfect tyrant of him. 
And now I don’t love him at all. And that’s 
the whole of it!” 

“Oh, aunt, how wicked! TJ do. 
Uncle Martin !” 

“Nonsense, Alice! I don’t want to hear 
any heroics or histrionics, for I am going to 
have a plain talk with you.” 

“Don’t, don’t, Aunt Montgomery !” 

“Tam. A plain talk,” said the matron, 
proceeding to shut one end of her false hair 
in a drawer while she braided the other end, 
interspersing a few gray hairs plucked from 
her own tresses as she went along. Now if 
I had married Mr. Greenbrier, what a differ- 


I love 
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ent life I should have led! He would always 
have been at my feet; I should have rolled 
in my carriage instead of having to think 
twice before I can take a hack; I should 
have had a villa at Narraganset Pier instead 
of being here trying to marry off my niece 
into a comfortable competence.” 


“ Aunt Montgomery, how can you talk so!” 


cried Alice, opening her soft, bright-lashed 
blue eyes in amazement, for she had never 
before heard her aunt make quite so plain a 
statement. “‘Any body would suppose you 
were in earnest !” 


“And indeed I am!” returned Mrs. Mont- 


gomery. “ Entirely inearnest. What do you 
suppose I had a month's struggle with your 
uncle for before we came here? For the 
pleasure of being in a little room the size of 
our trunks, scorched and stifled night and 
day, and pinching all the rest of the year to 
pay this season’s expenses? Notatall. Not 
by any means. And I want you to under- 
stand it, Alice. 
sible hint and innuendo, and you have taken 
not a bit of notice of them. So that I have 
to speak plainly. I came here because Mr. 
Cleaveland is here, and because Mr. Cleave- 
land is a millionaire, and I leave the rest to 
you! And I shall be dreadfully disappointed 
in you if—” 


I have given you every pos- 


“ Oh, auntie! auntie! Who wouldn’t think 


it was a Georgian slave-market!” exclaimed 
Alice, her face burning and her eyes spark- 
ling. 


“ Nonsense !” said the elder lady, smartly. 


“Listen to reason, child, do! Mr. Cleave- 
land is ready to propose to you, as all the 
house ought to know, if they don’t, the mo- 


ment you give him an opportunity, though 
I dare say the Spencer girls think they are 
the attraction themselves. I declare it is 
perfectly indecent the way those girls carry 


on; and as for Miss Anthony, she is literal- 


ly throwing herself at his head! But Mr. 
Cleaveland is a man of sense, and I know 
what he means from some remarks he made 
to me. So don’t let me hear you utter an- 
other syllable about this ridiculous young 
Spaniard. And I forbid your dancing with 
him; and if I meet you walking with him 
again by moonlight on the beach, I’ll send 
you away to a convent just as surely as your 
name is Montgomery! It was for nothing 
of that sort that I took you when Martin 
Montgomery brought you home, a puny, ail- 
ing child, and have cared for you ever since, 
you may rest assured !” 

Alice rose indignantly, but sat down again 
at her aunt’s gesture, for she had always 
been a docile child, and she knew that it was 
because her aunt felt strong measures nec- 
essary that she used such strong language. 
“No rashness now, Alice,” continued Mrs. 
Montgomery. ‘I know all this would sound 
very differently in different words, but I 
prefer to put the vulgar facts before you. 
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You love ease and luxury: to marry a poor 
man, or one with his fortune yet to make, is 
to relinquish ease and luxury, and accept 
care and poverty. You love your soft sofa,” 
continued Mrs. Montgomery, with her mouth 
full of hair-pins, “thick carpets, great mir- 
rors, servants, silks, horses. Of course you 
would have to choose between these on the 
one side, and love and work and worry on 
the other. Then, too, you would be wretched 
if you lost the devotion of your handsome 
husband, whom you marry all so fine for love; 
but let me tell you that if a man marries you 
for your beauty, he leaves off loving you when 
your beauty fades; and how long do you 
suppose that, as a poor man’s wife, you would 
keep your rose-leaf of a skin, your white 
hands, or your health, or your happiness ? 
No! with poor care in your illnesses and 
poor fare in your health, with children and 
broken sleep—for you couldn’t keep a nurse 
—with hard sewing and struggles to make 
both ends meet, your color would soon be 
gone, wrinkles and the yellow moth would 
come on your skin, your blue eyes would be 
blurred with crying, and you would wish 
you were in your grave, or had never seen a 
handsome Spaniard in your life !” 

“Aunt Montgomery, it is shameful! My 
uncle never would let me hear you talk so!” 
cried Alice, the color of a velvet rose herself. 
“Oh, I wish he was here! I wish—” 

“Yes,” continued the wise and wily wom- 
an, coolly, “handsome Spaniards are luxu- 
ries for rich girls, and even they may regret 
it when they happen one day to cross the 
Spanish temper. But you are not rich, and 
in the long run—it is a long run, Alice—you 
are young—eighteen—and after your hey- 
day is over there are forty years to be en- 
dured where a romantic lover is of small ac- 
count beside opera tickets and good dinners 
and all the luxuries of life. And for my 
part,” said Mrs. Montgomery, “I think it the 
height of selfishness to indulge these years 
and starve those! So think about it, Alice. 
Don’t say a word yet. Irely on your good 
sense.” And Mrs. Montgomery patted the 
powder-puff all over her face, and sailed 
from the room so majestically that Alice had 


not the courage to ask her, as she felt in- | 
clined to do, apropos of the powder-puff, why | 


does a miller wear a white hat? 

Of course this little beauty, now making 
her own toilet, had not the least idea of 
giving a second thought to a word of the 
tirade to which she had been obliged to 
listen. She considered it truly not only 
atrociously coarse, but abominably wicked. 
“Marry Mr. Cleaveland without a particle of 
love!” she exclaimed as she dressed. ‘ Who 
would think, to hear such talk, that it was 
a Christian country?’ And she proceeded 
to array herself in the colors that she had 
heard Delgrado declare the most beautiful, 
the soft muslin, with its delicate vert @eau 





hue, and the pale rose-tinted shells whic) 
over bands of black velvet played the part 
of jewelry for her. It was a fresh and gin. 
ple toilet, lovely as its fresh and simple 
wearer with all her changing blushes ayq 
lustres, and it was completed by the row 
she set among the bright brown braids 0; 
her hair before she left the glass. Yet, af. 
er all, as she looked at herself, she could yo; 
help wishing the muslin were silk, the jlly. 
sion lace were duchesse, the shells were coy. 
als; could not help thinking that if she gave 
Mr. Cleaveland the chance for which her 
aunt declared him waiting, next year the 
muslin would be silk, the shells perhaps be 
diamonds. But with the thought came y» 
the picture of Mr. Cleaveland’s great go)\( 
spectacles and his one big eye, from which 
the cataract had been taken. “Oh, to sit 
opposite that eye ail the days of one’s life!” 
she cried. ‘It would be maddening!” And 
then the dark beauty of the starry Spanish 
face rose before her, and remembrance o‘ 
the sunshiny soul, the noble nature, made 
her heart beat, and she forgot the elder lover, 
and gayly danced along to meet Delgrado, 

But there were others in the hall besides 
Delgrado as she went down. There were 
the Spencer girls, and Miss Anthony, an 
Julia Le Moyne—no cheap muslins and she! 
jewelry on them, but linen cambrics ani 
Valenciennes, silks and amethysts. Sh 
gazed at them as she came slowly down the 
staircase, and wished she had a little of their 
splendor, wished, at any rate, she had som 
of the hair piled so lavishly on their heads 
—she who had to make her own hair go as 
far as it would. But then what did it mat- 
ter? she said; Delgrado did not care; li 
looked at no one else as he looked at her, 
sought no one else so, and she did not be- 
lieve he said such things to any one else as 
he did to her, always catching himself back 
as if he reverenced too much to love. He 
was looking up at her now, with his great 
eyes all aglow. But as she returned the 
gaze, looking down, Julia Le Moyne came 
to his side and stood murmuring something, 
and he straightway offered her his arm, and 
had gone off with her, though Alice herself 

yas not a dozen steps away. 
Alice opened wide the eyes that had been 


| half veiled by the down-dropping lids as she 
| descended the stairs, looked directly before 


her, and walked to the door with her head 
up, as if she had not caught a glimpse of 
Delgrado or of Julia. 

Miss Anthony was in the doorway, shin- 
ing with her yellow hair and creamy skin, 
in her white embroidered fawn-colored Tass 
silk, with scarlet poppies at her throat ; an« 
the rustling Spencer girls had that moment 
stepped outside, and were upon the piazza, 
where stood Mr. Cleaveland, whose team had 
just come up. They were all talking about 
the horses and admiring them, quite as if 
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horses were their passion, and all evidently | 
ready to accept the invitation for a drive, | 
the ultimate prize in view being perhaps too | 
valuable for their efforts to be much dis- 
vuised. But as Mr. Cleaveland turned—a 
stout, bald, rosy gentleman—with his one 
big eye, and saw Alice, he left the exclaim- 
ing group and approached her. Why, yes, | 
of course she would drive, though she had 
refused every day before since her arrival. 
Miss Anthony, who had treated her with dis- 
dain for three weeks, should find that there 
were others besides herself in the world ; it 
was not disagreeable to take this little pre- 
cedence of the Spencer girls ; and as for Del- 
grado, it would do him good to find that he 
was not so sure of his way as he dreamed. 
She accepted the flowers that Mr. Cleaveland 
gave her, and smilingly pinned them on her 
preast ; and that done, allowed him to help 
her into the wagon, and took her seat there 
without a single backward glance to see 
whether Delgrado had dropped his black 
brows and was gazing after her, or was 
only bending in a more devoted manner 
over Julia Le Moyne. And so they went 
spinning down the plank-road and over the 
high bridge into the beautiful back country, 
the hoofs of the horses keeping time to the 
“devils tattoo” that her quick thoughts 
were beating. For just escaping from the 
ordeal of that conversation—it was an or- 
deal to the timid child—and all warm and 
glowing with defiance to authority and love 
for her lover, she was ready to take the im- 
press of the first outward fact, like wax be- 
neath a die, ready for love or for despair. 
Perhaps it was Julia Le Moyne, after all, 
that Delgrado cared for, Alice had thought, 
swiftly, as she had watched them walking 
off together, his head bent toward her ; per- 
haps she herself was merely the by-play by 
which he had meant to kindle Julia’s emo- 
tions—Julia a handsome girl, not an unwor- 
thy one, and an heiress. Alice turned white 
now, as they drove along, considering such 
a possibility. To consider it was to make it 
a reality—easy and natural revolution in a 
nature so humble, and withal so impetuous. 
She began to feel sure it was so, to tremble 
with shame at remembrance of all she had 
suffered Delgrado to say to her, and had 
half answered by her silence ; and she was 
80 absorbed that she was saying yes and no 
in all manner of inappropriate ways to her 
companion’s unheard remarks, till she sud- 
denly found herself sitting bolt-upright and 
staring into the magnified and gold-rimmed 
eye while its owner was making her an offer 
of his hand. 

In an instant the sense of her folly in 
coming with him rushed over her. She felt 
as if some one had struck her. To think 
that a judicious refusal to drive might have 
ended the whole business; and instead of 


by the weak and silly desire to humiliate 
her adversaries, and had brought humilia- 
tion on herself by the means—and with 
what a fate before her! For even if she said 
nothing about it to her aunt, he surely 
would, and she had an instantaneous picture 
of all the rest of the year at home: one 
long course of nagging and reproaching and 
taunting at her having thrown away a for- 
tune and a settlement; and her uncle would 
take her side, and her aunt would make his 
life a burden to him for doing so. Oh, if her 
uncle were only here to help her through 
with it all! But imagine Mr. Cleaveland’s 
amazement—the amazement of a man who 
had just put himself and his millions at her 
disposal—when suddenly hiding her face in 
her hands, she exclaimed, 

“Oh, I don’t deserve any thing better !” 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Alice,” he said, 
with some stiffness. “I can not have heard 
you rightly.” 

“Oh, Mr. Cleaveland,” she gasped, “I 
didn’t mean—I never meart—I—” 

“You—” 

“T mean I am so sorry you should have 
thought—” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Cleaveland, with some- 
thing like a breath of relief. “I understand. 
You are sorry that I have thought myself 
warranted to say so much.” And he paused 
a moment, not altogether displeased. ‘“ Miss 
Alice,” said he, then, “do you know that it 
makes me only the more earnest in my suit, 
to see your distress at the idea of having 
misled me? Unintentionally, I am sure. It 
teaches me your sincerity ; it shows me that 
my wealth does not weigh with you.” 

“Oh no, no, no!” cried Alice, deprecating- 
ly, and ashamed in her heart to think how 
much it had weighed. 

“ Pardon the egotism,” he said. “TI have 
seen so many with whom it did weigh. It 
gives me, your hesitation does, indeed, a 
hope that I may yet succeed.” 

“Oh, Mr. Cleaveland, you can’t—I can’t.” 
And she ceased, half choked, and unable to 
finish for the excitement she was in. 

“T am not sorry, since you did not per- 
ceive the meaning of my attentions in the 
past, Miss Alice, that the knowledge of it 
should so surprise you now. It gives me 
an even higher idea of your innocence and 
sweetness than Ihad. It does not dishearten 
me,” said the old beau, who had not had all 
the world of women bowing down before 
him for nothing, and who naturally felt that 
little of this sort was impossible to him. 
“T know that patience and love when com- 
bined are formidable foes with which to lay 
siege to a heart,” he said; “but I love you. 
I can be patient. And I have much to offer 
you.” He paused again, for Alice had looked 
up quickly. 

It was true that he had much to offer her— 





that she had encouraged him to this point 


how true! For, in the first place, he had a lov- 
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ing heart, and ifDe grado did not care for her, | 
it might some day, by-and-by, not now—no, 
nothing could be a comfort now—be a com- | 
fort to feel that the whole world was not of 
Delgrado’s mind. And then all the rest. Cer- | 
tainly Alice was no baser than her kind, but 
all the rest, as if by invocation, suddenly 
showed itself to her: the large and lofty 
city house, with its gardens, its noble rooms, 
its conservatories, the luxurious table set in | 
gold and silver; to be the mistress of such 
a carriage as Mr. Cleaveland could give her, 
of such servants, of such a bank account; | 
to be able to help in many ways the deat 
uncle who had been a father to her, who had | 
made his home her own ever since he took | 
her there an orphan baby, and whom she| 
loved with all her heart and soul, and pitied | 
too. And if she could not have the moon, | 
need she sit in the dark and cry for it, when 
there were such candles to be had by which 
she could see many a pleasing and diverting | 
scene? What difference did it make? If | 
Delgrado did not love her, nothing was any 
matter; she might as well be Mr. Cleave- 
land’s wife as any thing else—she did not | 
care what became of her. She looked up, | 
flushed and trembling, with a great fear that | 
she was going to yield. 

“T shall not ask you for a definite answer | 
now,” said Mr. Cleaveland, turning upon | 
her the full orb of his large eye. “I want | 
you to think about it, to think if you can | 
not give me a little affection. I shall be| 
content with very little. I shall be content 
if you only think you can be happy with 
me. Having so much, I will win the rest !” | 
And then, without another word from her, | 
the confident and rather pompous old lover | 
turned the horses’ heads, and they fled along 
the high-road on their homeward way as | 
if the ground was on fire beneath them— | 
‘while Alice, in a sort of reaction, began to | 
wonder if she had not taken altogether too 
tragically the fact that Delgrado had been 
somewhat civil to a young lady demanding 
the civility. 

Mr. Cleaveland handed her down from the 
wagon at last, with a pressure of the hand 
that she felt like a burn long after, and she 
was on the piazza they had left an hour ago. 
Nothing was much changed in that hour. 
The Spencer girls were fanning themselves 
and chattering to her aunt and a young lieu- 
tenant; Miss Anthony was walking up and 
down, flirting her huge Oriental fan over a 
new arrival; and Delgrado was sitting beside 
Julia Le Moyne and holding a skein of the 
bright-colored flosses that she was winding 
for her work; groups were gathering here 
and there, coming in from the beach and 
down from the upper rooms; and the gong 
was sounding for dinner. 

They all went in together. Mrs. Montgom- 
ery with her head up, and Alice with hers 
down. She played with her plate and spoon, 





him. 


| to interest her in it. 
| just (he way I should have felt thirty years 


se 
| dear, 


sent one thing after another away untasted, 
and sat there silent and white as if she wep, 
awaiting execution. “Itis allright,” though; 
Mrs. Montgomery, eating her own dinner 
with arelish. “She has evidently accepted 
Alice is a sensible girl. I was pretty 
sure she would. Now we must set at work 
Poor child! that jg 


ago if I had had to give up Montgome ry for 


| Mr. Greenbrier, and the way I am inclined ty 


feel now to think I didn’t. 
we do change! 


Ah, well, how 
This thing is like the meg. 


| Sles—if it doesn’t strike in she’ll be over jt 


presently, and in the course of a dozen years 
she’ll be a widow with an immense fortune. 
and will thank me for it. And then she cay 
marry twenty Delgrados if she wants to!” 
said this dreadful woman to herself. “ Alice 
she said to her charge, “do try this 
dish. It will give you an appe tite. Mr. 
Delgrado is drinking wine with you.’ 
Alice looked up hurriedly, and caught Del- 


| grado’s eye fastened on her with a singular 
| look, half wonder, half displeasure. She 


lifted the glass that had just been set down 
| beside her plate, and her hand shook, and 
| she spilled the whole of it upon her skirt, 


| and stood up, hurriedly gathering the stain- 


ed muslin about her as she left the room 
| “What is a stained muslin more or less to 
| Mr. Cleaveland’s wife ?” thought Mrs. Mont- 
| gomery, as she continued her repast com- 
posedly. 

But Alice had not reached the staircas: 
when Delgrado was beside her. Gallantry 
might have sent him after her; but gallant- 


| ry made no face so intense, no eyes so burn- 


ing. “‘ What does it mean?” he demanded 
“You pass me without seeing me ; you drive 
with him, that Cyclops; you spill the wine 
I send you for an excuse to leave the room! 
Are you ill, or are you—” 

“Please, Mr. Delgrado!” said Alice, look- 
ing up with piteous eyes; and he stood aside 
directly for her to pass up the staircase. 

She came down again soon in another 
dress, and slipped out of a side-door, and 
ran down to the shore, wrapping her white 
cloak about her. She wanted to be alone, 
and she knew her aunt would be up pres- 
ently, eager to know the whole. It was 
just at sunset, and the tide that had left a 
boat aground was stealing up about it now. 
Alice stepped into the boat, and went out 
to the stern, where she seated herself, look- 
ing across the sea, and feeling the little lap 
of the ripple under her—safe enough, since 
the anchor was thrown high upon the sand, 
even though the boat were presently afloat. 
She was trying to compose her thoughts and 
to understand things, and the wash of the 
tide prevented her hearing a footstep, till 
suddenly the boat tilted, as some one sprung 
into it with the little anchor in hand, and, 
without a syllable, began to run up the sail, 
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that filled and swelled and swung them 
round, and took them out into the deep wa- 
ter of the placid cove before Alice could 
jo more than exclaim. 

“Port your helm!” cried Delgrado then. 
‘It is always best to take what you want 
without asking. I thought, if I asked, you 
vould perhaps refuse to sail alone with me 
to-night. Now I will take the tiller, and 
there is my cloak spread for you to sit on.” 

“But, Mr. Delgrado, indeed—” 

“We shall never have a better night for 
sailing,” he said. “Pray sit down, or you 
will be overboard, and then it will be in all 
the papers.” 

She had been on the water so much that 
summer that she could manage a sail her- 
self, and it did not need her boateraft to tell 
her that there was nothing for her to do but 
obey. She seated herself, and leaned back, 
ind looked away into the distant horizon 
again, and thought she would enjoy these 
few moments without reflection. 

“You are tired!” said Delgrado, gazing 
at her with wistful eyes. “That is right. 
Rest.” 

And so the little sloop went beating to 
and fro, always near the shore, like a bird in 
search of prey; and neither of them spoke: 
only Alice felt that Delgrado was looking 
at her with strange, eager, tender eyes, and 
her cheek hung out a blushing color as an- 
swering signal that she knew it. 

“How I love the sea!” said Delgrado at 
last. “It is the grave of my sister, whom I 
never saw.” 

“You must resemble her,” said Alice, look- 
ing an instant at his face, that shone in a 
dark beauty, ringed about with the western 
light. 

“Do you think so? Once I had a dream 
of her, with so pale a face and such soft eyes, 
the wet curls hanging round them! But I 
have thought that she must be like you,” 
said ho, half shyly, and turning quickly from 
his survey of Alice. ‘At any rate, I love 
her.” 

“Perhaps that is why you love the sea 
because it is her grave.” 

“No; it is the first thing I remember,” 
said Delgrado, leaning on his tiller 
ting on deck, and its blue walls seeming to 
lift up all round me into the sky. And then 
nights, being carried in a sailor’s arms down 
narrow streets and wharves, or else out upon 
long low reefs, and off in a boat, with meas- 
ured oars, till the dark hulk of a ship began 
to rise, and I was handed up her side, and 
cordage began to creak, and we were rock- 
ing from wave to wave. What waters they 
were there, swinging up and down in such 
great clear masses and colors! Such wonder- 
ful birds flew over us, too, when we were not 
a league from shore, and we sailed through 
such streaks of fragrance!” said Delgrado, 
while he drew in a full breath, as if he would 








“ site | 


| time we turned now. 
| worried, and I know I ought not to be here. 
| Only it is delicious; but then we have all 
| the way back, you know.” 
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inhale the spicy wafts once more. “But the 
splendid thing was always the sea,” he said. 
“Sometimes it seemed to be only the water 
of a pink topaz, sheets of it, sunshine sifted 
all through it, or else its color was a beryl- 
blue; and in another place a pale flame of 
chrysolites; at twilight a whole world of 
amethyst.” 

“A beggar would be rich sailing there,” 
said Alice, feeling some blind necessity of 
keeping the conversation at this pitch. “TI 
should think the life so long ago down there 
would seem like a dream to you.” 

“And it does. Sometimes I feel that I 
must go and see whether the place is still 
there or not. For we have all to live our 
own lives. I-would go to-morrow, to-night, 
Alice, if you would go with me.” 

He glanced up and saw a quick color 
deepen in her cheek. This was, in facet, the 
moment he had been waiting for, the thing 
he had come for. With Delgrado the flash 
and the report were the same thing. In a 
twinkling the boat had gone about ogain, 
the sail had shot out on the running rope 
like a white cloud; they were flying before 
the breeze toward the point where a streak 
lay like a blue crevasse betwixt the white- 
caps always tossing their plumes there, 
down the tortuous passage, and into open 
sea. Alice was silent, lying back in the 
boat. Now she heard the long waves plun 
ging upon one another, and the shore re- 
sounding with the shock; now the wild salt 
breath of the outer stretches was blowirg 
freshly about her temples; they were moupt- 
ing and falling on the great swell off the 
two horns of the curving island, and one 
broad billow threw them to the next like a 
bubble. The town lay upon the hill-side 
far away behind the island, with the blue 
vapors drifting in and out of its streets; 
Wildriver Beach lifted its silver edge upon 
the sky; a rosy sunset flushed half heaven 
behind them as they were buoyed along; 
then a great moon swung up out of a sky 


beneath the sea, and laid her highway of 


lustre along the dim waters. All around 


|them the murmur of the depths and the 
| horizons rose in a vast, faint music. 


“We are all alone!” cried Delgrado. “How 
alone! And we are never going back!” 

“ Delgrado !” 

“Never going back!” he said, grasping 


| the rudder handle more firmly, and looking 
before him. 


“ At least not for many years.” 
“Do not jest so,” said Alice. “It is really 
My aunt will be so 


“We are never going back!” repeated 


| Delgrado, distinctly. 


“T am afraid we shall lose the tide if we 


|do not go about now, and we really must 


turn, if you please,” persisted Alice, though 
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her voice trembled the least in the world, 
and she sat up and looked about her. 

Delgrado did not reply at once. He took 
out his handkerchief and tied down the till- 
er strongly ; then he crossed over and seated 
himself opposite Alice a moment. ‘ You do 
not understand me; you do not believe me,” 
he said. “ButImean it. We are not going 
back. We are making directly for the cape. 
You shall go on shore with me there, and 
the clergyman shall work his miracle—and 
then the world before us! Am I going back 
to let you escape me, to expose you to the 
temptation of that purse again? Do you 
suppose I did not know what was happen- 
ing, that I had no senses, no suffering? Oh, 
never, never! For what would you have, 
Alice, when we love—when I am sure 
when we know we love each other so!” 

The impersonation of impassioned splen- 
dor, Delgrado’s face was close before her. 
And as for herself, had she not been his 
from the first smile that beamed on her? 
She stood up in the boat an instant. On 
the sweet land-breeze blowing by them there 
came a scent of flowers. The thought of her 
window-garden and her home came with it: 
the little window-garden by which her kind 
uncle was perhaps this moment sitting, sad 
and solitary, in the twilight—he who had 
been father and mother both. Could she 
leave him in this heartless way to his lone- 
ly life and his bickering wife, instead of 
taking him step by step along with her into 
her own new life? Instead of tears upon 
her cheek, they were sparks of fire. She 
had sprung past him, had torn off the hand- 
kerchief and cast it loose, had bent down 
the tiller with all her strength upon it; the 
sail had flapped and shaken and crashed 
over on the other side, and the boat, just 
missing a capsize, darted along on the shore- 
ward tack, with the dark water rushing in 
over the gunwale, righting herself, and bear- 
ing dgwn upon the breakers of the Wildriver 
Beach, and going like the wind that followed 
her. 

Delgrado did not move for some moments. 
He staid as he was, looking at her, white in 
the moonlight against the purple of the dark- 
ening sea. Then, at last, he rose. “ You 
shall have your way, Alice, on one condi- 
tion,” he said, in a restrained voice. ‘ Look 
there below: every wave as it runs scatters 
gold, but down in its depths what black- 
ness! And I—I will drop myself over the 
side, I will divo into those depths, I will 
drown there in the blackness, just as surely 
as you do not promise me that—some time 

~some time, Alice—” 

He was mad enough to do as he said; she 
saw that in the fixed face, in the two eyes 
blazing like a wild creature’s. She shivered, 
hearing the water seethe as it closed over 
the gash the swift keel cut ; then, hesitating- 
ly and slowly, she reached back her hand. 





“Promise me!” he exclaimed again— 
“promise that some time—” 

“You do not need to make me Promise 
Delgrado,” she said. ‘“ But—some time—» 

He was down before her in the wet bo 
seizing the cold little hand and holding j; 
against his cheek, that was burning nowy 
sobbing like some sudden tropical storm, 
and never saying another word till, guided 
more by lovers’ luck than skill, the bows of 
the boat slid deep into the sand, and the sail 
went loose. Then he leaped out and held 
his arms for Alice, and kept her poised one 
moment there above him. “ You are just as 
much my wife!” he passionately breathed, 

“T thought it was your boat, Delgrado, 
walking over the water like a ghost,” said 
Mr. Cleaveland, rising on the vision like q 
ghost himself. “Mrs. Montgomery has bee 
in great alarm; she has dispatched every 
body in all directions. Miss Alice, shall | 
take you to your aunt? Your unele has 
just arrived.” 

Alice waited for no more, but ran up be- 
fore him, fleet-footed, and met her uncle 
coming, half-way down. 

“Oh, Uncle Martin, send him away, send 
him away!” she cried, with breathless inco- 
herence. ‘Don’t let him ever speak to me 
again. My aunt would have made me mar- 
ry him if I had not gone out in the boat. 
don’t know what she will say when I t 
her!” cried the child, half under her breath, 
her face all rosy and glorified with its tears 
and smiles in the moonlight. “ But, oh, 
uncle! you will not care if I marry Del- 
grado?” And then she hid the face in the 
great rough uncle’s breast. 

“My dear child,’ whispered Mr. Mont- 
gomery, folding her in his arms, and reach- 
ing a hand to Delgrado, who had distanced 
Mr. Cleaveland in the race, ‘‘he doesn’t know 
it—but I sent him here on purpose!” 
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THE MIRACULOUS PICTURE.* 
A MONKISH LEGEND. 


In his cell Medardus lived, secluded 
More than monks were wont their lives to keep; 
Not a worldly care or wish intruded 
On his waking thoughts or dreams in sleep; 
For art, prayer, and praise claimed every thought, 
And through all his dreams 
Flashed the heavenly gleams 
Which his hand to glorious pictures wrought. 


Through his cel! one night a glory streaming 
Smote his awe-struck spirit with amaze— 
Knew he not was he awake or dreaming— 
By his side, all clad in heavenly rays, 
Stood the Virgin Mother and the Child; 
With a look that said, 
* Have no thought of dread,” 
O’er the youth they bent, and gently smiled. 


* The student of German literature will perceive 
that this poem was suggested by Theodore Kérner’s 
Medardus, of which it is, however, an adaptation rath- 
er than a translation. 
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Many a picture had Medardus painted 
of the Virgin Mother and the Child ; 
weyer had he won that beauty sainted, 
“Never from his canvas had they smiled, 
4s they stood beside his lowly bed. 
Soon the vision bright 
Faded from his sight 
th a look and smile that banished dread. 


n at earliest dawn Medardus hasted 
o the cloister chapel, where he wrought 
s»cer-hearted, food and drink untasted, 
Lest the vision vanish from his thought 
. it grew to life beneath his hand. 
2ound him, as it grows, 
Wondering brothers close, 
And in awe-struck silence gazing stand. 


Lo, at eventide the task was ended, 
And the vision lived for all men’s eyes. 
Had the Mother and the Child descended 
In the very glory of the skies ? 
At her feet a form abject and fell, 
In whose face, upturned, 
Endless hatred burned— 
Had he risen from the depths of hell? 


But at midnight, with a sound of thunder, 
And surrounded with a baleful light, 
Burst the Prince of the black regions under 
On the artist-monk’s bewildered sight. 
‘Hast thou passed the brazen gates?” he roared, 
“And beheld my face, 
Verily to trace 
Thus my lineaments by men abhorred ? 


“Hear me now !—If thou will paint me fairer, 
I will give thee riches, power, and fame; 
Thou in all delights shalt be a sharer; 
Thy reward, whatever thou wilt name, 
So thou paint me that men shall not shun me. 
Look thou wisely choose! 
If thou dar’st refuse, 
By the deadly sin that has undone me, 


“Thou shalt perish ere another morning, 
And thy hated work shall with thee die! 
Thou shalt have no other word of warning; 
And though all the saints in heaven were nigh, 
I will wreak my vengeance on thy head. 
On thy lips my hand, 
Like a burning brand, 
Leaves this earnest of my purpose dread.” 


Like to one who in a swoon has sunken 
Lay Medardus silent until morn; 


From that touch his lips all parched and shrunken, | 


And his heart with dread emotions torn ; 
But with earliest light the chapel sought, 
And with cunning hand, 
And high self-command, 
All that day upon his picture wrought. 


Groups of brothers kneel about the altar, 
Cross themselves in fear, and mutter prayers, 
While with hands that tremb* not nor falter, 
And with mien of one that greatly dares, 
He reveals that vision of affright: 
There, abject and fell, 
Lies the Prince of Hell 
At the Virgin’s feet. Hide, hide the sight! 


Once again the narrow cell was gleaming 
With a brightness never native here; 
Knew he not were he awake or dreaming, 
But the fear he felt was holy fear; 
For the Virgin Mother and the Child, 
Over him gently bending, 
Radiance transcending 
Shed around him as they looked and smiled. 


Still he lay as in a deep swoon sunken, 
Or as one who breathes in haunted land, 

Till she stooped, and on the mouth all shrunken 
From the angered demon’s burning hand 


THE MIRACUL 


OUS PICTURE. 


Laid her own lips, gracious and henign: 
Never knew a kiss 
Other man like this! 

Healed the fierce pain of that touch malign! 


| Knew he not were he awake or dreaming 
When the vision faded from his sight; 
But a radiance through the chamber streamir 
Made more bright than noonday all the night 
For a shining Cross above his head, 
In mid-air suspended, 
Whose clear light transcended 
| Fullest sunshine, banished fear and dread. 


| On the morrow, on the fated morrow, 
Round the picture grouped the brotherhood ; 
And, as one who dreads some awful sorrow, 
| There, with folded arms, Medardus stood, 
While the simple village people came 
| Trooping, young and old, 
Eager to behold— 
Rumor wide had spread the picture's fame. 


Suddenly, with lightning and with thund« 
In x murky cloud of sulphurous smoke, 
Cleaving earth and marble floor asunder, 
On the crowd the Prince of Darkness broke. 
At Medardus’ feet a black abyss 
Yawned, with smoke and flame, 
Terrors without name, 
| Direful shriek, and moan, and serpent hiss. 
| Down that reeking, black, and loathsome chasn 
| Sank Medardus and his picture, hurled 
| (While through all there thrilled a terror-spasm 
| By the demon to the under-world. 
From the pit up-echoed hideous laughter, 
| While the brotherhood, 
| Terror-stricken, stood 
| With the others, dumbly gazing after. 





Then arose a weeping and a wailing, 
But too deep for words their mute despaii 
Hope and faith in that dark moment failing, 
Not a voice was lifted up in prayer. 
| But while thus they stood with shrouded eyes, 
From that chasm dark 
Strains arise. Oh, hark !— 
Can such a melody from hell arise ? 


Wondering, but assured, they gather nearei 
Through the air a heavenly fragrance floats, 
Through the chasm light da@wns clear and clearer, 
| Ever clearer the celestial notes. 
Each with awe-struck expectation stands. 
Lo, the picture, lo! 
Can it thus be so 7— 
| From the canvas they have stretched their hands— 





From the canvas, gracious and benignant, 
They, the Virgin Mother and the Child, 
Took Medardus from the clutch malignant; 
Him whose soul no evil had defiled 

Laid they gently at his brothers’ feet. 
Then was weeping hushed, 
While low music gusbed 

From the air in heavenly cadence sweet. 


Thus was fear and thus was sorrow banished ; 
Saved and praying, there Medardus lay; 

But the picture from their eyes had vanished ! 
It was never more, old legends say, 

| Seen by mortal eye; and some relate 

That, by angel hands 
| Borne to heaven, it stands 
Just within the glorious golden gate. 





Many a picture, since, Medardus painted 
Of the Virgin Mother and the Child. 

| Never could he win that beauty sainted 

| Never more upon his eyes they smiled. 

Till one night they stood beside his bec. 

| 

| 


And at dawn of day 
| There Medardus lay, 
| On his lips a smile—and he was dead. 
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A CHAPTER OF GOSSIP.* 

~ TWICE saw the late King of Holland at 
the Hague. He was reputed the most 
daring horseman in Europe; and at the 
breaking out of the revolution which re- 
sulted in the separation of Belgium from 
Holland, he performed the feat of riding 
from Brussels to the Hague in a single day. 
The first time that I saw him was upon a 
Sunday afternoon, when I was walking, ac- 
companied by a valet de place, on an almost 
deserted street on the outskirts of the town. 
Presently there came in view a horse, dash- 
ing headlong in our direction; and, turning 
in alarm to my companion, I exclaimed, 
“There is a runaway!” “It is the king,” 
he replied, and in a moment his majesty 
passed us at the same furious gait. He had 
a foraging cap upon his head and a cigar in 
his mouth, and, without in the least relax- 
ing his speed, he bowed and touched his cap. 
Behind him, at a long distance, came two 
panting and blowing aids, and behind them 
again two court carriages. They were all 
returning from a country palace where they 
had been dining. It was said that no aid to 
the king could stand the service more than 
two or three years at the utmost, and the 

position was not at all in request. 

A few days afterward I was loitering in 
the royal picture-gallery attached to the 
palace. Besides myself there happened to 
be nobody there but a French artist, who 
was making a very creditable copy of an 
important picture. Soon I entered into con- 
versation with this gentleman, and while I 
was so engaged a door opened and the king 
walked briskly in. Instead of crossing the 
room, a8 we supposed it his intention to do, 
he came directly to us, and began to compli- 
ment the artist upon his picture. He then 
talked to me for a long time, and tendered 
me many civilities. At length, offering us 
each a cigar, he withdrew as he had entered. 
On one side of the gallery there stood, upon 
a pedestal, stuffed, the white horse which 
the king, then Prince of Orange, had ridden 
at Waterloo. 

He was a fearful spendthrift. His father 
was not only a king, but also the most suc- 
cessful merchant and speculator in Europe, 
and upon his death he left an enormous for- 
tune to his son. The latter managed not 
only to squander the whole of it in a reign 
of about seven years, but also to accumulate 
debts which compelled the sale, after his 
death, of his pictures and other effects. He 
was a very ill-favored man, although the 
Orange family is noted as an uncommonly 
fine race. The king was the Grant of his 
day in respect of smoking. He was never 


* Memories of Many Men. By Mavunsett B. Frevp. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. (The selections 
comprising this article are given without regard to 
the chronological order of the events narrated.) 


| without a cigar. He even smoked at th, 
| opera. When he did this, he occupied a ]y. 
| ticed proscenium box, where you could no; 


see him, but whence the odor of the toba, 
’ ace 


| emerged and impregnated the entire atmos. 
| phere of the house. He was a great linguis 
| and otherwise accomplished ; but his repp. 
yas scandalous, and he maj 
| the Hague during his reign the rendezyoy, 


ee . , “ 
| of some of the vilest characters in Europe 


| tation as a man 


I came upon a very singular personage 
during my visit to Turin. I was one day 

sitting alone in the dining-room of my hotel 

waiting for my dinner to be served. There 

were a great many ladies and gentlemen jy 

the room at the same time, either dining 0; 

expecting to dine. Presently there entered 

a very tall young man, dressed, or rather 

overdressed, in the most outré Paris fashion, 

who seated himself at a round table, hither- 

to unoccupied, which stood between two 

windows which opened upon the street. His 

first act was to roll up a napkin into a ball 

and throw it at the head of a waiter in a 

distant part of the room for the purpose of 

attracting his attention. Shortly afterward 

he was joined by two young officers in uni- 
form, and I observed a deference in their 
manner toward him which strangely con- 
ported with his ill-bred conduct. Every 
few minutes he would spring from his seat, 
rush to one of the windows, shout to some 
passer-by at the top of his voice, and wave 
a napkin as if in salutation. All the time 
he talked so loud as to drown all other con- 
versation in the room. I noticed that the 
ladies smiled behind their fans ; but neither 
their gentlemen companions nor the people 
of the hotel seemed to pay any attention to 
his eccentricities. After dinner I went for 
a walk to the public promenade. I had 
been sauntering about for some time, when 
I saw approaching an English drag drawn 
by four magnificent horses. In the inside 
were three military gentlemen, and lying 
upon the roof at full length, his long legs 
dangling over on the one side, and his head 
extended beyond the other, was the strange 
young man whom I had seen at dinner. 
There was a crowd of pedestrians, and as 
the drag rolled on he kissed his hand and 
fluttered a pocket-handkerchief at the ladies. 
I knew nobody there, and I did not venture 
to ask who he was. But after I had return- 
ed to the hotel, I went straight to the pro- 
prietor and inquired about him. He inform- 
}ed me that he was the Hereditary Grand 
| Duke of Lucea, and nephew to Charles Al- 
bert, to whose pious care his father had in- 
trusted him. The king at first gave him 
apartments in the royal palace, but he con- 
| ducted himself so outrageously that it soon 
| became necessary to send him adrift. He 
| was the scandal of all decent people in Tu- 
‘rin. He had been turned out of many of the 
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pest houses for his shameful behavior. He | had been educated in England, and resided 
had ever so many horses of his own, but| there many years, was en route for Naples, 
he seldom drove any but hired ones. He|of which his ancestors had been viceroys, 
would sometimes come to the hotel at noon, | and where his family still had large posses- 
and order a dinner for forty, to be ready at | sions. 
six o'clock. He was both a mountebank| All the frequenters of the Café de Paris 
and a blackguard. thirty years ago, at that time the most fash- 
Some years later this same harlequin made | ionable restaurant in the French capital, 
4 visit to the Queen of Spain at Madrid. | will recollect the formal and eccentric Mar- 
The local newspapers were full of accounts | quis de St. Jago, who some years later suc- 
of his eccentricities. He would never de-| ceeded to the dukedom of Ossuna. It is still 
seend the palace stairs by walking down | said of that princely family in Spain that 
like other mortals, but always slid down the | the possessor of the title can travel from 
balustrade, like an untamed school-boy. Madrid to Naples by land, and sleep in his 
Still later, and after he had become Grand | own house every night. 
Duke, he was secretly assassinated in his ——_———. 
capital. The matter was never thoroughly I saw good old Pope Gregory XVI. in 
elucidated to the public, but it was supposed | Rome—the venerable, simple-minded Do- 
that the blow was dealt by the hand of one | minican monk. I had also the advantage of 
whom he had grossly wronged. a lony interview with Cardinal Mezzofanti, 
— the greatest linguist of modern times. He 
I went from Marseilles to Civita Vecchia | was short in stature, and extremely coarse 
ina French steamer. There was a full com-| in appearance, the last person in the world 
plement of cabin passengers from all coun- | whom one would have picked out as an emi- 
tries, besides a band of Catalonian peasants | nent scholar. The College of Cardinals was 
in the steerage who were making a pilgrim- | composed of some of the noblest-looking men 
age to Rome. At dinner on the first day | in Europe; and it was disappointing to see 
out I chanced to be seated next but one to} one of the most distinguished of their num- 
a middle-aged Birmingham man who had | ber fall far short of the average good looks 
been ordered to Italy by his physician. I| of his order. Some of the Roman nobility 
had fallen into a chance conversation earlier | were strange-looking old fossils. Ishall nev- 
in the day with this person, and from his | er forget old Prince Corsini, with his enor- 
robust appearance should not have taken | mous thumb-ring and dirty finger-nails. 
him for an invalid. He had never before | 
been out of England, and his mind was full 


I met Charles Dickens in Rome the winter 
of all sorts of insular prejudices. 


that I was there. I felt very ill-disposed to- 
Nearly opposite to me at table sat a quiet | ward him at that time, as did most of my 
person, whose air, compiexion, dress, and | countrymen, on account of his American Notes, 
manners were those of an English gentle-| then recently published. We met, as sight- 
man, As soon as the soup was served, | seers do in Rome, every where. I particu- 
“Brummagem” began to talk in aloud voice, | larly recall the circumstance that at one of 
for the benefit, apparently, of all the com-| the most imposing ceremonies at St. Peter’s 
pany. He expressed in the most ex cathedré | during Holy-week I kept my eye upon Mr. 
manner his dogmatic opinions upon every | Dickens, who was standing listlessly leaning 
subject that presented itself to his mind. | against a column, apparently paying no at- 
Finally he slid to the most dangerous of all | tention whatever to what was going on; and 
topics, especially in such a place-—the rela-| yet in his book on Rome he gives a most 
tive merits, or rather demerits, of the dif-| minute and graphic description of that very 
ferent nationalities. He spoke in the freest | ceremony. His powers of rapid absorption 
terms of denunciation of French, Germans, | and of accurate retention must have exceed- 
and Italians, and wound up, by way of cli-| ed those of other men. 
max, with the remark that of all black-| During the carnival I formed one of a party 
guards in the world the Spaniards were the | of twelve, composed of Leutze and other art- 
greatest! He had hardly uttered these | ists, American and French, who, travestied 
words before, from the hand of the quiet | in the costume of the Neapolitan Punchinello, 
gentleman opposite, there came a bottle of | and, armed with twelve hundred pounds of 
claret, with such force that it not only | confetti in sacks, rode up and down the Corso 
struck “Brummagem” in the breast, but) in an open char-d-banc, warring and being 
hurled him from his seat. The bottle broke, | warred upon. Our first serious encounter 
the blood-red liquid saturated his person | was with the members of the French embas- 
and his clothing, and there ensued a scene sy, who, less numerous than ourselves, were 
of dire confusion. His injuries were, how- | rash enough to attack us. Them we quickly 
ever, but trifling, and that evening, instead | subdued; and then, upon their proposal, we 
of seeking redress from him, he apologized | entered into a treaty with them of offensive 
to his assailant, who turned out to be the| and defensive alliance, it being stipulated, 
Spanish Duke of Ossuna. The duke, who | among other things, that they were all the 
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time to follow in our wake. It was also| 


agreed that our united forces should bear 
down upon any person who was obnoxious to 
any one of us. Presently Mr. Dickens’s car- 
riage came along, descending the narrow 
street on one side as we ascended it on the 
other. Mrs. Dickens and others were inside. 
Mr. Dickens, in a blouse, and with a wire 
screen before his face,wasintherumble. Just 
as he got opposite there was a stoppage in 
both lines. 


attack, and the weight of the avalanche of | 


confetti that fell upon that devoted head no- 
body could calculate. Dickens stood it as 
long as he could, but was finally compelled 
to conceal his head beneath the seat of the 
rumble. We were masked, and, of course, 
unrecognizable. It was fools’ play at best, 


but all the world turns fool at a Roman car- | 


nival. 


King Bomba of Naples was a first-class | 


specimen of disreputable royalty. He was 
obese, vulgar, and filthy to the eye, and was 
said to be the most ill-bred man in Europe; 
but of this I had no personal opportunity to 
form an opinion. Among other stories that 
were circulated about him was the following: 
It was said that soon after his second mar- 
riage a court ball was given at the palace in 
honor of the event. The queen had been 
dancing, and the king pretended to conduct 
her to a chair; but just as she was about sit- 
ting down he withdrew it, so that she came 
in confusion to the floor. In her mortifica- 
tion, she turned upon him and said, ‘‘ When 
I married you I supposed that I was marry- 
ing a king, whereas I find that I have mar- 
ried a lazzarone!” Whereupon, by way of 
climax, he slapped her face before the whole 
assembly! One expects to find a king at 
least a gentleman, but this is not the fact 
with all of them. 


When I was in Madrid, Mr. Washington 


Irving, whom I had known since I was a/| 


boy, represented our government at the 
Spanish court. I had just come up from 
Andalusia, and had spent more than a week 
in Granada, devoting the greater part of the 
time to the Alhambra, which was then being 
restored. Iwas surprised to learn from Mr. 
Irving that since he had arrived in Spain in 
a diplomatic capacity he had never once re- 
visited the subject of one of his earliest and 
greatest literary triumphs. However, he 


seemed to take great interest in my account | 


of the condition ef the old Moorish palace, 


and of what had become of those who lived | 
His health | 


there when he wrote about it. 


[immediately gave the word for | 


Dickens happened to be introduced, and hp 
became very heated in telling me about hj. 
relations with that author. Finally he coy) 
no longer contain himself, and jumping from 
his seat, he walked up and down the flo 
in great apparent agitation. He told we 
that he had corresponded with Dickens lone 
before they ever met. That both from ts 
writings and his letters he had formed the 
| highest conception of his personal charac. 
| ter. That under these circumstances Dick. 
ens arrived at New York, and he, Irving. 
called upon him at the Astor House. That 
immediately after sending in his card he 
was invited to Mr. Dickens’s parlor, and, as 
he entered the room, that gentleman met 
him, napkin in hand. He had been dining, 
|and the table was covered with a vulgar 
| profusion of food, and the table-cloth was 
stained with gravy and wine. Wringing his 
| hand, Dickens’s first salutation was, “I; 
| ving, Lam delighted to see you! What will 
you drink, a mint-julep or a gin cocktail?” 
|*The idea of inviting me to drink juleps 
|and cocktails!” naively exclaimed Mr. Ir- 
| ving. He found Dickens outrageously yul- 
| gar—in dress, manners, and mind. And 
none of us young people were then more in- 
censed against him for his American Notes 
and Martin Chuzzlewit than was the gentle 
Goldsmith of American literature. 


| 
| 
| In the spring of the year 1848 I made a 
| flying trip to Europe for the benefit of my 
health—a trip entirely unpremeditated three 
| hours before it was undertaken. I was sit- 
| ting at the breakfast-table at nine o’clock 
| in the morning, feeling very ill from the ef: 
| fects of overwork, when one present sug- 
| gested that I should do well to make a break, 
and take a run across the Atlantic. By 
twelve o’clock, noon, of the same day I was 
steaming down New York Harbor on board 
of a Cunarder, bound for Liverpool. We 
| had a delightful passage, to which the agree- 
ableness of my fellow- passengers largely 
contributed. One of the most pleasing and 
entertaining of them was Prince Lucien 
Murat, next to whom I accidentally happen- 
ed to occupy a seat at table. He was go- 


| ing to France, to derive what advantage he 
|could from the revolution of the previous 
| February. 


I found him a most good-hn- 
mored, jovial companion, possessing withal 
a good deal of a certain kind of wit and 
shrewdness. He was extremely careless 
about his person, a voracious feeder, and the 
most formidable snorer-I ever met. Unfor- 
tunately for me, his state-room was directly 
opposite mine, and, as he always slept with 


was not very good, and he suffered from that | his door open, I enjoyed the full benetit of 
overpowering propensity to sleep so com-| the terrific noises he made in his sleep. 
mon to overtaxed brains. I never saw Mr. | More than once, after lying awake for hours, 
Irving betray any excitement but once in| I used in sheer desperation to hurl my boots 
my life, and that was upon an occasion when | at his berth, which rather forcible protest 
I dined with him in Madrid. The name of | he always took very amiably. His propor- 
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A CHAPTER 


‘ions were alr sady of the Daniel Lambert | 
order, but they increased considerably after- 
ward. The last time I saw -him was in the 
year 1855, at Paris. He was then in full 
uniform, and covered with orders and dec- 
orations; and the brilliancy of his attire, 
ynited to the prodigiousness of his person, 
made him a sight to behold. What changes 
his fortunes have undergone! To be ele- 
vated from a sort of New Jersey squatter 
to be a member of the imperial family of 
France, with at one time a squint at the 
throne of Naples, again to sink to the posi- 
tion of an offshoot of an outcast dynasty! 

The prince used to wear upon his head a 
very old, dirty, and dilapidated soft felt hat, 
which in its best estate could hardly have 
been ornamental. Apropos of this hat, he 
told me that, before he left home, his wife, 
who remained in this country to await 
events, insisted that he should procure a 
proper black hat as soon as he reached town; 
that unless he would promise to do so she 
declined to accompany him here and see him 
off. That he told her he could not afford 
the extravagance, and, if she imposed so un- 
reasonable a condition upon giving him her 
company to New ‘York, she might stay in 
New Jersey. He had with him the famous 
white plume which used to distinguish his 
father upon the field of battle, or rather the 
whalebone remains of it, the feathers hav- 
ing long ago fallen victims to time and the 
moths. 

He had acquired a great and somewhat 
unenviable reputation in New Jersey as a 
horse-jockey. It was said that he would 
start off from home for a journey upon the 
back of a sorry Rosinante, and return, after 
an absence of several weeks, driving a styl- 
ish pair of horses before an elegant car- 
riage, the whole being the result of a series 
of successful swaps. He possessed a great 
natural taste for mechanics, and, from his 
conversation, seemed to consider Mr. Ste- 
vens, of Hoboken, the greatest genius of the 
age. 

I was very much amused with a conver- 
sation I had with him one afternoon about 
his uncle, Joseph Bonaparte. I well re- 
membered the ex-king, for as a child I had 
spent several years as a boarder at the 
school of the brothers Peugnet, in New 
York, distinguished officers of the Grand 
Army, at whose house Joseph was a fre- | 
quent Sunday visitor. I will try to repeat 
what the prince said, as nearly as I can rec- 
ollect it, in his own words. 

“My uncle Joseph was a very estimable 
man, with one great weakness—his excess- | 
ive and ridiculous affectation of philosophy 
and martyrdom. He had been King of 
Spain; and yet he had become resigned to | 
live in obscurity in a republic! He used to 
bore me to death with this nonsense, until 
one day I lost my patience and almost my | 


| 
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temper. ‘I am weary of these absurd pre- 
tensions,’ I said to him. ‘You are not half 
the philosopher I am. Compare for a mo- 
ment our respective fates. You were born 
a miserable Corsican peasant. You happen- 
ed to have a brother who possessed more 
brains than are frequently allotted to man- 
kind. He grasped the sceptre of the world, 
and elevated you to the rank of a sovereign. 
You had not a very quiet time of it in your 
exalted position, it is true, and you were 
soon compelled to descend from it. But you 
came to the ground unharmed—with not a 
feather ruffled; and while your illustrious 
brother was compieting his destiny on a 
barren rock in the midst of a distant ocean, 
you retired in safety to this charming place, 
where you are living like a prince, surround- 
ed by all the refinements of life, with the 
comfortable income of sixty thousand dol- 
lars per annum. I, on the contrary, was 
born upon the steps of a throne. My father 
was shot in Italy; I was condemned to a 
like fate at Gibraltar; I escaped with ex- 
treme difficulty, and with nothing but my 
life; I got to America, and have been ever 
since a poor New Jersey farmer. And I take 
things as they come, without even imagining 
that I have cause for complaint. To say 
nothing of martyrdom, I am a hundred times 
more a philosopher than you are.’” 


I have mentioned that I had come over to 


England in the pursuit of health. I was the 
bearer of a letter of introduction from a dis- 
tinguished physician of New York to the em- 
inent Sir Benjamin Brodie. I called upon 
Sir Benjamin soon after my arrival in Lon- 
don, when he made an appointment for me 
in accordance with which I called soon aft- 
erward at his house on Saville Row. The 
servant who admitted me told me that Sir 
Benjamin was engaged with seme ladies, 
who had come from a long distance in the 
country expressly to consult him, and that 
he therefore begged that I would await his 
leisure. Accordingly I was shown into the 
library, where I found a cheerful fire, and 
the morning papers spread out upon the 
table. Drawing up an arm-chair to one 
corner of the fire-place, I seated myself, 
crossed my legs, and was soon deeply im- 
mersed in the leviathan columns of the 
Times. 

I had been reading perhaps ten minutes, 
when the door opened, and another gentle- 
man was ushered into the room by the flunky. 
The stranger was a short, thickset man, ev- 
idently a foreigner, and dressed in an irre- 
proachable suit of mourning. I glanced at 
him furtively from my newspaper, and set- 
tled it in my own mind that he must be a 
German. Im accordance with English cus- 
tom, not the slightest recognition of the oth- 
er’s presence passed between us. He hov- 
ered over the table a moment, selected a 
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paper from among sovennl still tying there, 
settled himself in a chair at the opposite 
corner of the fire-place, and followed my ex- 
ample by devoting himself to the news of 
the day. 

After a time I became tired of reading, 
and threw down my journal. The stranger, 
a few minutes later, did the same thing. I| 
then had an opportunity to more particular- 
ly scan his person. He was a heavy, dull, 
impassive-looking man, and his half-closed 





eyelids gave a peculiar expression to his 
face. I ‘obse srved that his arms and legs in- 
dicated great strength, but he did not look 
like a person of much activity. His arms 
were very long, and his legs quite short ; he 
stood of low stature, and sat decidedly tall. 
He kept rubbing the side of his nose gently 
with his forefinger—a habit which I fre- 
quently had occasion afterward to observe 
in the same person. For some minutes we 
sat like two fools, or like two thoroughly | 
well-bred Englishmen (by no means convert- 
ible terms, however), pretending to gaze at | 
the fire. At length my companion opened | 
the way for conversation by observing that 
it was a fine day. His accent, which was 
very marked, struck me as decidedly Teu- 
tonic, and confirmed me in the impression 
that he was a German. I assented to his 
observation, and, the ice once broken, we 
soon got on together famously—he taking 
me for an Englishman, and I taking him 
for a German. From one subject we passed 
to another, until he introduced that of the 
Chartist affair, upon which he talked so well 
that; I became greatly interested. He was 
unbounded in his praises of the good sense 
displayed by the English people, particular- 
ly the lower middle classes—meaning the 
shop-keepers aind the artisans. He was hap- 
py that he had possessed the opportunity 
to see so satisfactory and striking an exhi- 
bition of this. “A violent revolution will 
never succeed in Great Britain in this cen- 
tury, at least,” he went on to say, “ although 
your institutions are in a state of contin- 
uous revolutionary progress, so to speak, 
There is a vast difference between the class- 
es to which I have alluded here and the cor- 
responding ones on the Continent, especially 
in France. Every thing continues to move 
on here in old and well-worn grooves. The 
London shop-keeper of to-day follows the 
same business, at the same stand, which his 
father and grandfather followed before him. 
He has the sense to comprehend and appre- 
ciate the difficulty of making a livelihood 
amidst the competition of so dense a popu- 
lation should he once get off the track. In 
a word, he knows that in a general scramble 
he has more chances of losing than of gain- 
ing. Hence, apart from his feeling of loy- 
alty, which is deep-rooted, and impels him 
toward governmental and dynastic conserv- 
atism, his interest, as he understands it, 








| improvement. 
| standing all that experience has shown him 
| Since the commencement of the revolution 


| be easily governed, nor can he 


rt 


weebl suffice to induce him to stand by th 
institutions of the country, should the g 

tempt be made to overthrow them by = 
lence. Your agricultural population is only 
instinctively, not intelligently, loyal. | do 
not mean at all to imply by any thing | 
have said that your shop-keepers and arti. 
sans are not dissatisfied with many things, 
and do not claim and will not always exer. 
cise the right of unlimited grumbling. But 
at the bottom they know that your Consti- 
tution is a self-purifying machine, and that 
there is a never-ceasing tendency toward 


On the contrary, notwith- 


of 1789, the average French bourgeois cay 
not be convine oil that another violent c hange 


| will not better his condition by some means 


which he can neither explain nor distinctly 
comprehend. His hopes always outweigh 
his fears, and his interests are always sub- 
| ordinated to his passions. He can neithe; 
sasily govern 
himself.” 

I do noé wish to be understood to quote 
these as the precise words of my interlocn- 
tor, but they substantially reproduce what 


| he said. 


We must have been talking together at 
least half an hour, when Sir Benjamin open- 
ed a door which communicated by a passage- 
way to his study, and, bowing to my com- 
panion, called me in—probably because | 
alone had an appointment. As soon as we 
were seated he asked me if I knew who it 
was whom we had left behind us in the 
library. I told him that I did not; that 
I thought he was a German; that, at all 
events, he was a remarkably intelligent 
man, although he did not look at all so. 
“Well,” he said, with a smile, “that is Louis 
Napoleon !° This, be it remembered, was a 
few weeks before the prince passed over to 
France to take his seat as a member of the 
Legislative Assembly. I asked Sir Benja- 
min what was the motive of his visit to him. 
He told me that he had some trouble about 
the heart—whether organic or functional I 
did not inquire. I never met Louis Napo- 
leon again until I saw him in Paris, six years 
later, Emperor of the French. 


I was one day walking up the avenue of 
the Champs Elysées when I met Mr. Thack- 
eray, the author, whom I had last seen in 


America. He joined me, and we had pro- 
ceeded some distance when he recognized a 
young gentleman on the other side of the 
street. The stranger, a tall and uncom- 
monly handsome person, immediately cross- 
ed over to meet him, and I stepped aside. 
I overheard Thackeray ask him what had 
brought him to Paris. He answered that he 
had come for pleasure. “And have you found 


it?” drawled Thackeray, with a slight sneer 
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n his voice, as if pleasure, as a pursuit, was | erto acquainted. They were residing in a 
yn unworthy object for any man’s ambition. wretchedly squalid place on the Surrey side, 
When they parted, and Thackeray again took | and were in imminent danger of starvation. 
my arm, he said to me, “‘ Of course you know I did the little that I could to relieve their 
the gentleman with whom I was just speak- immediate wants, and gave him an order for 
ing?” I answered that I did not. “ You|a bust. Ihad not the honor of Mrs. Stowe’s 
don’t mean to tell me,” he continued, “ that | acquaintance, nor have I ever since met the 
vou, who have been so much in London, don’t | lady. But I took the liberty to immediate- 
know who he is?” LIassured him that I had | ly write her a full account of my protégé, 
no recollection that I had ever before met the | knowing that it would be laid under her 
rntleman. ‘“ Why, that,” he said, ‘is the | grace’seye. At that time I had some doubts 
Marquis of Farintosh.” “ And who is the about Mrs. Stowe’s sincerity in the cause of 
Marquis of Farintosh ” IT pursued. “ Why, | the negro. Iwas not sure that she was any 
the Marquis of Bath, of course,” he replied. | thing more than a writer of sensational fic- 
This led to a conversation about several oth- | tion. An answer soon came to the effect 
ercharacters in his books. He told me that | that the duchess and herself would be in 
is own mother was the prototype of Helen | London in a few days, when the mattershould 
Pendennis, but that the copy fell very far | have attention. Wlventhese ladies did return 
short of the original. He also told me who | they associated with themselves in their be- 
had sat for the portrait of Harry Foker, but | nevolent purpose Lady Byron, and, for aught 
all the town knows about that. | I know to the contrary, some others. Short- 
I then remarked to him that he must have | ly thereafter they took a nice suit of apart- 
known intimately many French families of | ments for Warberg (as I shall call him) and 
the best class—that his French characters | his wife in the artists’ quarter, on one of 
were more accurately and delicately drawn | the streets leading into Bedford Square, paid 
than those of any other English writer whom | the rent in advance, and furnished them with 
[had ever read—and to this opinion I still | every comfort. After a further interval of 
adhere. He assured me that, on the contra- | time Warberg informed me that the same 
ry, he had never in his life been intimate in | ladies had arranged to send him to Italy 
a single French family. This is very surpris- | that he might have the opportunity to pros- 
ng, for he has exhibited in his books the | ecute his studies in the studio of a famous 
most profound knowledge of the nature of | sculptor. Never since that time have I 
the French, as well as of their manners, and | doubted Mrs. Stowe’s sincerity in the great 
he has described the former and depicted | work of African emancipation. 
the latter with the most wonderful skill,| It was not my fortune to personally meet 
and without any false deductions or tend- | Lady Byron; but in the eyes of many peo- 
ency to caricature. | ple her eccentricities and restlessness were 
—_ | evidences of a deranged mind. It was said 
I remained in England upon this occasion | that she let her house (on Park Lane, I be- 
until some time in the month of July, 1857. | lieve), furnished, for a year or longer, and 
[had not been there very long when I re- | almost immediately tried to rescind the bar- 
ceived a call one day from a mulatto sculp- | gain, and re-enter into possession. Failing 
tor from New Orleans, who had exhibited | in this, she hired another furnished house, 
some very creditable and promising works | of which she became tired in the course of a 
at the recent Paris Exposition. By some | month or so, She managed to get rid of 
chance the Duchess of Sutherland had been | this one, and then took another; and so on 
attracted to his studio in Paris before the | to the end of the chapter. Some people who 
opening of the Exposition, and it was indi- | knew her did not hesitate to call her down- 
rectly through her agency that my attention | right mad. Under these circumstances it is 
had been originally called to him. I am not | not unreasonable to believe that the horrible 
quite certain of his name, but think that it | revelations which she made to Mrs. Stowe in 
was Warberg. The poor foolish fellow, hav- | relation to the cause of the separation be- 
ing exhausted his means, had come over to | tween herself and her poet-husband were 
London to find the duchess, hoping that she | but the hallucinations of a diseased brain. 
would relieve his wants, and give him the a 
advantage of her protection. Upon going| It was at about this time that I received an 
to Sutherland House he was informed that | invitation to breakfast with Mr. Macaulay, 
the duchess was then in Scotland, and would | who was not yet elevated to the peerage, at 
not return to town for several weeks. He | his chambers in the Albany. I found him a 
also learned that Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe | bluff, downright sort of person, not at all like 
was with her grace. In his disappointment | my preconceived ideal of the author of the 
he looked me up, having, I believe, not a sin- | essay on Milton. I am not quite sure wheth- 
gle other acquaintance in the great city. To | er he was or was not at that time in the min- 
make matters worse for him, he had brought | istry. Our breakfast was téte-d-téte, and my 
with him a charming little quadroon wife, | host did all the talking. He had no “ brill- 
with whose existence I had not been hith- | iant flashes of silence,” as Sydney Smith re- 


| 
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merken of him upon another occasion. We | 
were together about an hour and a half, and 


most of the conversation turned upon the in- | 


stitutions of this country, and their probable 
future fate. Mr. 
prophesying with the utmost confidence that 


slavery was certain to break up our govern- | 


ment within ten years from that time, and 
thatin the no very distant future two divided 
confederacies would, by their 


into half a dozen broken states, with military 


despotisms ruling over them. This was an 


extraordinary prediction to an American ear | 


in the year 1856. At that time we none of 
us thought of the possibility of an impend- 
ing crisis. Slavery brought us to a civil war 
in even less time than the limit of Macau- 
lay’s prophecy. He was mistaken in fore- 
seeing a dissolution of the Union as imme- 
diately involved in the struggle which that 
institution provoked. And it is to be hoped | 


that he was equally in error in his vaticina- | 
tions in respect to our more ultimate fate, | 
I tried to persnade him to reduce what he | 
had said to writing, and to permit it to be | 


read before the New York Historical Socie- 
ty; but he declined, excusing himself on ac- 
count of his overwhelming engagements. 
He spoke to me of the Chartist demonstra- 
tion in 1848, and told me that the number of 


the disaffected collected on Kennington Com- | 


mon, which had been popularly supposed at 
the time not to fall short of thirty or forty 
thousand, did not, in fact, exceed seven thou- 
sand. He said that the government had re- 
sorted to the photograph in order to accu- 


rately estimate the number; that knowing | 


the area of the common, and computing the 
number of people who could stand in it side 
by side, and possessing a picture showing to 


what extent the space was covered with hu- | 


man beings, and in what closeness of prox- 


imity they stood, they were thus enabled to | 


determine how many there were. 


I used to see a good deal of Mr. Thackeray. 
He was living at that time in his new house 
in Brompton, which, he told me, he had pur- 
chased, together with the furniture contain- 
ed in it, from the proceeds of his lectures in 


America upon the Four Georges. When I 
found him at home he was more frequently 
than otherwise engaged dictating to his 
daughter, and my calls, upon these occa- 
sions, were necessarily brief. 
not very good, and he often dictated lying 
upon the bed, while Miss Thackeray sat upon | 
a chair at its side, with . table before her, | 
upon which she wrote. I dined with him | 


Macaulay shocked me by | 


own weight | 
and from the operation of other causes, drop | 


His health was | 
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| be a ‘oiled pheasant with a soubise 
| and it was really delicious. Between us w, 
| could not sat more than half of the bird, and 
he sent what remained, with his compli. 
ments, to a friend who was dining on th. 
other side of the room. Such a proceeding 
| would look odd in one of our New York ely), 
| but I presume that it could not be unusual 
| there. 

After dinner we withdrew, or rather 4«. 
cended, to the smoking-room, where My. 
Thackeray introduced me to several me. 
| bers of Parliament, and excusing himself 0, 
account of his headache, retired, leaving yp» 
| to be entertained by them. I have always 
found it a severe ordeal to be left to the 
tender mercies of a member of Parliament 
They are so well informed about this coun. 
try, so familiar with the Federalist and other 
| writings of the fathers, and so thoroughly 
| up in our more recent history, that it is not 
very easy to hold up one’s own end of the 
rope in a conversation with them turning 
upon these subjects. And these are the sub. 
| jects upon which they naturally desire to 
hear an American talk. 

I was one day walking with Mr. Thack. 

| eray, when something was said by me about 
| Mr. Dickens. Thereupon Thackeray, in th 
| most naive manner in the world, remarked 
to me that it was very strange, but never 
theless a fact, that Dickens’s publishers sold 
five copies of any one of his books for one 
copy which his booksellers sold of any of his. 
It did not appear to me so very singular, 
but I did not say so: the one appealed to 
| only the cultivated class, the other to all 
classes ; the one was a great humorist and 
; moral anatomist, and the other a great hu- 
manitarian. I then referred to the rumor, at 
that time in general circulation, that Dickens 
| was in pecuniary embarrassments by reason 
of his extravagant living, and was contem- 
plating a flight from England to avoid his 
creditors. Thackeray, with great warmth, 
denied this story as a gross calumny. He 
said that he was acquainted with Dickens's 
| affairs, and that so far from exceeding his 
;means, he had always lived within them. 
He complained very much of the annoyance 
of notoriety. He said that he could not walk 
a foot in London without being recognized, 
and that he found this a great penalty for 
literary fame. 


sauce, 


General “Sam” Houston, United States 
Senator from Texas, was physically a mag- 
nificent specimen of manhood. His dress 
was extravagantly outré, suggestive of both 
the frontiers-man and the Indian. He pos- 


one day at the Reform Club. He was a great | sessed a great mind and a great heart, and 
gourmand, although not a great eater, and that | his many peculiarities were harmless and en- 
day he was suffering from a severe headache. | | dearing rather than repulsive. His courtesy 
After the soup and the fish had both been re- | to women was remarkable, and he never ad- 
moved he told me that the next dish would | dressed one otherwise than as lady. “ Good- 
be one of his own invention. It proved to! morning, lady,” was his invariable saluta- 
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Dickens which was common to all young 
men in this country immediately after the 
publication of his earlier works. I there- 
fore readily accepted the invitation, and we 
were soon in the presence of the distinguish- 
ed novelist. There were not many persons 


tion to any fair friend whom he met at the 
preakfast-table or elsewhere during the ear- 
lier hours of the day. He resided at Wil- 
jard’s when in Washington, and although 
his room was replete with the appliances of 


civilized life, he discarded, or pretended to 
discard, the use of many of them. Buffalo 
robes were spread upon the carpet, and upon 
these he slept in preference to using the bed. 
"Je had a printed poster upon the wall bear- 
ing the words, “ My hour for retiring is nine 
o'clock.” This was a silent monition to vis- 
itors to withdraw when that hour arrived. 
But it was the popular belief that the rest- 
jess old warrior was in the habit almost 
nightly of pacing the floor until the small 
hours of the morning before he sought re- 
pose upon his extemporized couch of skins. 


The eccentric, able, honest, and cynical 
“Mike” Walsh was then a member of the 
House of Representatives from New York. 
Mike was the perpetrator of many practical 
jokes which furnished subjects for Wash- 
ington gossip. A fellow-member of the 
House, whose private avocation was that of 
a hotel proprietor, rose to make his elabo- 
rately prepared maiden speech. As he pro- 


ceeded, Mike, whose seat was distant from | 


his, would, at every pause, call out in his 
deep bass voice, loud enough to be heard by 
those in his immediate neighborhood, but 
not so loud as to reach the orator’s ear, 
“John, a pitcher of ice-water to No. 122!” 
“William, answer the bell of 139!” etc., ete. 
Upon the same fellow-member he played the 
rather rough joke of sending him an invita- 
tion, in the name of the President, to dine at 
the Executive Mansion. That there might 


be no occasion for an answer, the invitation | 


was only delivered an hour before the time 
appointed for dinner. 
ing nothing, arrayed himself in evening 


dress and started for the White House. He | 


was closely followed by Mike and half a doz- 
en of his cronies, whom he had let into the 
secret for the purpose of witnessing the dis- 
comfiture of the unexpected guest. As the 
President had happened to go to Baltimore 
that very afternoon, this discomfiture was 
complete. 
sophisticated sufferer ever discovered or not 
who had played this “ Heathen Chinee” trick 
upon him, I am not aware. 


In the spring of the year 1843 I was re- 
turning North after spending the winter in 
Cuba and New Orleans. I stopped a day or 
two at Cincinnati for the purpose of visit- 
ing an old college friend. Upon my arriv- 
al there my friend informed me that Mr. 
Charles Dickens was in town, and was to 
hold a levee or reception at his hotel that 
morning. He was going to it, and asked 
me to accompany him. At that time I had 
that admiration, almost hero worship, for 
Vou. XLVIII.—No, 283.—8 


in the room when we entered. 


land such an occurrence ?” 


The victim, suspect- | 


Whether the then somewhat un- | 


Immediate- 

ly behind us followed a small English gen- 

tleman of subdued and timid manners. Mr. 

Dickens was standing in front of the fire- 

place, with his coat tails under his arms, 

gorgeously gotten up, and covered with vel- 

vet and jewelry. Mrs. Dickens was lounging 

upon a sofa at the further end of the room. 

We were duly presented by an usher, or 
master of ceremonies, and after exchanging 
a few words with the author of Pickwick, re- 
tired to give place to the little Englishman 
who was behind us. Upon being introduced 
this gentleman deferentially remarked, “I 
had the pleasure to meet you, Mr. Dickens, 
at Mr. Lover’s, in shire, two years ago.” 
Mr. Dickens looked him steadily in the face 
for a minute, and then answered, in a loud 
voice, “I never was there in my life!” “I 
beg your pardon,” replied his interlocutor, 
overcome with confusion; “it was at such 
and such a season of the year, and so and so 
were there at the same time.” Mr. Dickens 
again gave him a withering look, and, after 
a pause, repeated, in a still more elevated 
tone, “I tell you, Sir, I never was there in 
my life!” Here Mrs. Dickens interposed, 
and, addressing her husband, said, “ Why, 
Charles, you certainly were there, and I was 
there with you. Don’t you remember such 
Mr. Dickens 
glanced at her almost fiercely, and advan- 
cing astep or two, with his right hand raised, 
fairly shouted, “I tell you I never was there 
in my life!” I had never been so disen- 
chanted inallmy days. The unfortunate En- 
glishman withdrew without another word, 
and I and my friend retired disgusted. I 
then, for the first time, reluctantly appre- 
ciated the fact that a man may be a great 
| author without being a gentleman—a con- 
clusion which I have frequently seen veri- 
fied in my more mature years. 








Mr. Seward told me the story of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, and, as he related it, 
it was strikingly illustrative of Mr. Lincoln’s 

| unerring and rapid perception of the popu- 

ilar will. Months before it was issued it 
| was the subject of constant discussion at 
|the meetings of the cabinet. Day after 
| day the most earnest and acrimonious de- 
| bates took place in relation to the proprie- 
ty or impropriety of the President issuing 
such a proclamation. While an attentive 
| listener to these discussions of his secre- 
taries, Mr. Lincoln did not take an active 
part in them. So much was this the case 
that several of his advisers were very un- 
certain as to what his ultimate determina- 
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tion upon the subject would be. So bit-| by his side. 
ter did the controversy grow that it result- nae. 
ed, after a time, not only in a breach of quainted with the Governor’s person. 
personal, and to some extent even official, | Seward endeavored to propitiate him y 
relations between certain of the cabinet offi- | presenting to him a choice cigar; the j. 
cers, but eventually even in a prolonged dis- | soon thawed, and they entered into an ear. 
continuance of cabinet meetings. During | nest conversation. After a while the coach. 
the interregnum matters which had been | man turned to him and abruptly asked him 
usually discussed and disposed of at such | who he was. Mr. Seward replied that peo- 
meetings had to be settled by interdepart- ple called him the Governor of New Yor, 
mental correspondence. One of the other | This was met by his companion with a: ugh 
secretaries, with the obvious purpose of an- | of incredulity. Mr. Seward then said that 
noying—I use a mild word—Mr. Chase, ad- | they could not proceed far without meetiy¢ 
dressed a very important official communi- | somebody who knew him and would onfirm 
sation directly to me, ignoring the head of | his statement. Presently they came up t 
the department. This condition of things | a person on foot with whom Mr. Seward was 
lasted until one day Mr. Seward received an | acquainted, and he requested the driver to 
autographic letter from the President re-| stop the coach. Hailing the man at tho 
questing him to attend, without fail, a meet-| side of the road, Mr. Seward told him tha: 
ing of the cabinet which he proposed to hold | his identity had been questioned, and asked 
on the morrow. All the other secretaries | him if he was not in fact the Governor, 
received similar letters, and not one of them | “Certainly not,” was the gary ted an- 
knew or entertained any confident conject-| swer. ‘“ Pray, then, who is?” asked the as- 
ure about the particular purpose for which tonished statesman. “ Why, Thurlow Weed, 
they were called together. At the appoint- | of course,” was the prompt reply. Mr. Sew- 
ed time Mr. Lincoln waited until they were | ard laughed over the story as if the scene 
all assembled, having been unusually reti- | was still vividly before him. 
cent to the first comers. He then addressed —_—— 
them somewhat as follows: “Gentlemen, I Ve all remember the movement that was 
have asked you to come here that Imay have made, previous to Mr. Lincoln’s second nom- 
the opportunity to read to you @ proclama-| ination at Baltimore, to bring Mr. Chase 
tion which I am about to issue. Before, forward as a competing candidate. That 
however, proceeding to read it, I desire to | Mr. Chase was himself in no wise reluctant 
say that not only do I not invite any discus- | can not be denied, although I know that he 
sion about the propriety or impropriety of | all along doubted that such a movement 
its issue, but that I am unwilling to listen to | had any chance of success. In those days 
any. My mind is made up. On the con-| he failed to appreciate Mr. Lincoln at his 
trary, as to matters of form, I wish that you | true value, as, I think, Mr. Lincoln failed to 
all make any suggestions that may occur to| appreciate him. Indeed, it would be im- 
you.” He then drew from his pocket a man- | possible to imagine two men more unlike, 
uscript, and to the amazement of some, if | and having fewer points of contact. Mr. 
not of all there assembled, proceeded to read | Lincoln, at least, was entirely deficient in 
the Emancipation Proclamation. When he | what the phrenologists call reverence. No 
had finished, for a while nobody spoke. Mr. | man who ever lived could be in his presence 
Seward was the first to break the silence, | and dominate him, as the French express it. 
and to recommend a verbal alteration. Mr.| There is a certain sort of intellectual at- 
Lincoln adopted it without a word of ob-| mosphere different from, if not higher than, 
jection. Other gentlemen suggested further | that in which he moved, and he troubled 
changes. Mr. Lincoln accepted them all) himself very little about it, or about those 
without discussion. When nobody had any | who dwelt in it. At any rate, he instinct- 
more suggestions to make, the meeting broke | ively conceded nothing of superiority to 
up and the ministers soon dispersed. The | any body, and often failed to comprehend 
next day the emancipation from slavery of | those whose mental plane was different 
four millions of human beings in the United | from his own. Mr. Chase honestly felt his 
States was published to the world! Mr.| superiority to Mr. Lincoln in some respects, 
Lincoln had waited until the people were | and could not be reconciled to his undigni- 
ripe for it, and what he had at first looked | fied manners and strange ways. While the 
upon as inopportune, he had at last consider- | movement to bring Mr. Chase forward as a 
ed expedient and necessary. | | Presidential candidate was being agitated, a 
annie United States Senator, who activ ely partic i- 
Mr. Seward told me that soon after his | pated in it, one day came into my office in a 
first election as Governor of the State of | towering rage. Striking his fist upon my 
New York he had occasion to make a short | desk, he said to me that he considered Chase 
journey from Albany by stage-coach. The | the ——est (using a very strong expletive) 
day was fine, and he asked the driver’s per- | fool in the world. He then went on to tell 
mission to mount the box and occupy a seat | me that he and others had been unsuccessful- 


This favor was grumblingly 
granted by Jehu, who was entirely up 
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ly laboring with the Secretary to induce him | 


to issue a “cotton permit” to somebody pre- 
cisely as he would issue one to any respect- 
able person, only that the profits were to be 
applied in the interest of his nomination in- 
stead of going into private pockets. There 
was an amount of principle and delicacy in- 
volved in Mr. Chase’s refusal which the Sen- 
atorial mind utterly failed to appreciate. 
When speaking of Mr. Chase’s Presiden- 
tial aspirations, I am reminded, as Mr. Lin- 
eoln used to say, of a little story. When I 
first went to Washington the Secretary oc- 
cupied for his office a room on the south side 
of the Treasury Building, with a beautiful 
outlook down the Potomac. Soon after- 
ward it was proposed that he should remove 
to certain elaborately ornamented and ele- 
gantly furnished rooms on the west side of 
the building, which had been arranged for 
his occupation by Mr. Mullett, the architect 
of the department. Mr. Chase had consent- 
ed to make the change, but after the new 
rooms were ready he delayed removing. 
Several times he appointed a day to do so, 
but when the time came he had changed his 


mind. One afternoon, while he was still 


hesitating, I was standing with him at one | 


of the windows of the largest of the new 
rooms, Which faced the Executive Mansion. 
Turning to me, he asked me to assign one 
sufficient reason why he should change his 
quarters. I told him that there was at least 
one obvious advantage in the exchange, and 
that was that if he should come to these of- 
fices he would be able to always keep his eye 
upon the White House ! 

Mr. Chase was a man of an extremely 
nervous temperament, and he would some- 
times be very violent, and occasionally even 
unjust, while swept by a gale of passion. 
On one occasion Senator Fessenden came 
into my room in a terrible rage, occasioned 
by a scolding which he had received from 
the Secretary. Governor Brough, of Ohio, 
visited Washington in the year 1864, and 
being an experienced railroad man, and fa- 
miliar with the cost of transportation, ex- 
plained to Mr. Chase the fearful extravagance 
of the Quartermaster’s Department in the 
West. Mr. Stanton, unfortunately for him- 
self, happened to come into the Secretary’s 
room shortly after the Governor had left it, 
when he received such a verbal castigation 
at the hands of Mr. Chase as few men would 
have ventured to inflict upon the great War 
Secretary. What was more remarkable, how- 
ever, he bore it with great meekness. 

But Mr. Chase was always just after the 
moment of anger had passed, and knew how 
to be magnanimous. 


I was once in Mr. Lincoln’s company when 
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a sectarian discussion arose. He himself 
looked very grave, and made no observation 
until all the others had finished what they 
had to say. Then, with a twinkle of the 
eye, he remarked that he preferred the Epis- 
copalians to every other sect, because they 
are equally indifferent to a man’s religion 
and his politics. 

It happened that at one time a blockade- 
runner going out of Charleston Harbor was 
saptured, and on board of her were found 
certain dispatches from the Spanish consul 
in that city for hisown government. These 
dispatches were very improperly opened by 
the captor, and then forwarded to the State 
Department at Washington. Mr. Seward, 
immediately after he received them, sent for 


| the Spanish minister, Mr. Tassara, and with 


expressions of great regret that the envel- 
opes had been tampered with, offered him 
the dispatches. The minister, highly indig- 
nant, declined to receive them. Then Mr. 
Seward proposed to forward them to their 
destination through the medium of our own 
agents. This proposition was equally un- 
acceptable, and the Secretary of State was 
at a loss what to do. He shortly afterward 
explained the difficulty to the President, 
whom it reminded of a “little story.” 
“When I lived in Indiana,” he said, “ there 
resided very near us an old negro known as 
‘Uncle Josh” He was a very pious darky, 
but was so infirm that it was impossible for 
him to go to the neighboring school-house 
to listen to any itinerant preacher who 
might happen to discourse there on a Sun- 
day. However, in order to make up as far 
as possible for his own inability to attend, 
he always compelled his grandchildren to 
go; and they were required not only to rec- 
ollect the text, but also to be able to give 
the old man some account of the sermon. 
On one occasion a Methodist came and 
preached. He told the congregation that 
there were two kinds of people in this 
world, Methodists and Baptists; that the 
Methodists followed a road that led to heav- 
en, and the Baptists one that led to hell. 
The next Sunday there presented himself a 
hard-shell Baptist who had heard about the 
sermon of his Methodist brother. He told 
his auditors that it was true that there were 
two kinds of people in the world, Method- 
ists and Baptists, and that they followed 
different roads; but that it was the Baptist 
road that led to heaven, and the Methodist 
road that led to hell. When old Uncle Josh 
heard this he scratched his wool, and said: 
‘Each one says that there are only two 
roads, and that his own leads to heaven, 
and the other to hell. Well, this old nigger 
| will go across lots! Seward, you will have 


| y 
to go across lots!” 
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ne 
eh ty ’ 7 | that two of Colonel Hart’s men had ‘listo, long; 

A LEGEND OF CRAWFORD NOTCH. | He’s one of the richest men in these aa chin sh 
I. and, as help’s scarce, I shouldn’t wonder if ras no 

OWARD the close of a hot July after- | you could get work down there—as much ag individ 
noon, in the year 1778, a weary-looking you'll be able to do, anyhow. You don’t Hen! 
pedestrian entered the little village of Dart- look used to roughin’ it, stranger.” and as 
mouth. Simple and poor as was his appear-| As he said this he glanced at the delicate got his 


ance, an indescribable air of good-breeding | hands of the traveler. 


girl we 
prevented his being ranked with the ordina- 


| “Tam slender, it is true,” replied Henry. “Geo 
ry class of tramps. apologetically, “and my work of late has “Ge 
“Surely a safe retreat,” murmured the | been brain-work,” he added, with a some. ing th 
man. what sarcastic smile; “but that little fact Hart's 
While he spoke his melancholy dark eyes | will enable me to labor with all the more ON 
lighted up with a momentary expression of | gusto. Can you direct me to Colonel Hart's nity} 
relief, as he glanced rapidly from one to an- | house ?” “Al 
other of the farm-houses and log-huts scat-| “Keep right on in this path till you come ig 
tered irregularly over the fertile interval. | to another that crosses it, then turn to your Hel 
“But there yet remains a doubt,” he add-| right. It is the first frame house.” _* peare' 
ed, reflectively. ‘Perhaps noone willwish| Henry thanked the farmer for his informa. onel. 
to employ me. Well, I can but try,” he said, tion, and bade him good-evening. He pro- man ‘ 
with that transient energy which is born of | ceeded down the primitive road, which was lieve 
desperation. | nothing more or less than a wide grassy gantl 
Accordingly he knocked loudly at the door | path with two deep ruts. The only vehi- gion. 
of the first house which he approached. A | cles which ever traversed these paths were “¢ 
middle-aged woman answered his knock. | clumsy carts drawn by oxen. The luxury look: 
The traveler bowed with that deference | of driving was unknown among these simple Ibe | 
which a true man of the world invariably | and hardy settlers. Long journeys were per- - 
shows to strangers, and then said, abruptly | formed on horseback. The path wound part- lam 
and mechanically, as if the confession hum- | ly throngh the woods, and partly through on f 
bled him and he made it in spite of himself, | clearings. It was nearly sunset when he % 
“YT am looking for work.” |reached Colonel Hart’s house. It stood on 
“Come in,” said the woman. “Husband | rising ground, and faced the west. In spite the 
has just come in from the field; maybe he | of the anxiety which he felt, Henry paused Sir; 
can direet you.” | a moment before knocking, in order to glance iy 
She offered him a chair, and went to call | at the almost unrivaled beauty of the land- wor 
her husband. Presently there was a sound | scape. tha 
of footsteps, and an athletic sunburned man,| In the southeast the Crystal Hills rose mel 
in his shirt sleeves, stood on the threshold. | bold, dark, and near; in the southwest the tot 
“ Lookin’ for work, stranger?” asked the | blue and more distant Franconia Mountains } 
farmer, as his keen black eyes rapidly noted | appeared; in the west lay the faint and sor 
the delicate proportions of the traveler. wavering outline of the Green Mountains. oad 
“Yes,” answered the young man. The great wilderness which stretched from wi 
“Well, I'd hire you myself,” said the farm- | mountain wall to mountain wall was al- sta 
er, in a kindly way, “but ’m a poor man | most unbroken. Here and there, in some * 
and a new settler, as you see by my house. | meadow clearing, the river gleamed; here fin 
Stranger in these parts ?” and there also from widely scattered chim- Ie 
“Yes,” replied Henry, in a dejected man- | neys rose the smoke of evening fires. The 
ner, rising to go. : setting sun threw its long beams aslant over 
“Where might you be from?” queried the | the forests, and burnished the tops of the 
man, with that insatiable curiosity which | tall pines. T 
has always been a characteristic of the rus-| Henry had seen many landscapes, but this st 
tic New Englander. seemed to wear a charm unknown to others. : 
“ Boston,” answered Henry, naming the | The little settlement, so far removed from P 


first place that occurred to him. 


any great centre of civilization, appeared to r 

“Came on foot all the way ?” him to-night like a precious haven to a long- i 
“Yes.” tossed mariner. 
“Well, come out and have a bit of brown- After a moment’s hesitation he turned and 1 
bread and bacon,” said the man, suddenly | knocked. A young girl in a dress of blue . 
recollecting that in all probability his guest | homespun came to the door. As she is my i 
was hungry. heroine, let me give you her picture. 


“You are very kind,” replied the young} She was of medium height, and rather 
man, moving toward the door, “‘ but my time | slender. Her hair was chestnut-brown ; her 
is precious, as I wish, if possible, to find | eyes large, and of that peculiar gray which 
work before dark.” tenderness changes to blue, and anger to 

“ Well, if you must go, friend, perhaps I| black. Her forehead was low and broad; 
could direct you to a place. I heard to-day | her eyebrows arched; her nose straight and 
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jong; her mouth firm and sensitive; her | too inquisitive. Give me your word of hon- 
chin short, curved, and decided. The face or that you are what you appear to be—an 
was not a showy one, but it possessed strong | honest man trying to do the will of God— 
individuality and character. , and I will ask no more questions.” 

Henry was in the habit of studying faces,| ‘Colonel Hart, I give you my word of 
and as there was much in this one, he for- | honor that I came into these woods for no 
vot his errand and was silent. The young | other purpose than that of breaking off from 
virl was the first to speak. my past life. Iam poor, and must work in 
: “Good-evening, Sir.” | order to live. If you give me work, you 

«Good-evening,” replied Henry, remark- | shall net repent it.” 
ing that her voice was refined. ‘“Colonel| “Very well, I will hire you as long as you 
Hart’s daughter, I presume ?” | give satisfaction. We have supped. You, 

“No,” replied the girl, with simple dig- | of course, have not. Come into the kitchen, 
nity; “I am Nancy, one of the help.” | and Nancy shall set you some.” 

“Ah!” he said. “Can Isee Colonel Hart?”| Henry arose and followed the colonel. 

“Yes,” said Nancy. ‘Come in.” |The kitchen was a large, low-ceiled room, 

Henry went in, and the young girl disap- | with narrow windows and an immense fire- 
peared, saying she would speak to the col-| place. A few embers were smouldering on 
onel. Directly a tall, broad-shouldered, grave |the hearth. Nancy was putting the room 
man entered the room. Henry began to be- | to rights, for supper was just over. 
lieve that all these sturdy settlers were gi-| “Nancy, get this young man something 
gantic, in common with the trees of the re- | to eat,” ordered the colonel. “He has not 
gion. | been to supper.” 

“Good-evening, friend,” said the colonel,| The girl went into a large closet, and pres- 
looking at him somewhat sharply. “Can | ently appeared with the cold remnants of 
I be of any service to you ?” the meal—some boiled ham and roast veni- 

“You can, Sir, if you will give me work. | son, with a part of a loaf of brown-bread 
Iam very much in need of it, and have come and a large pitcher of milk. 
on foot all the way from Boston to find it.” | Henry sat down to this coarse and simple 

“What are yeu able to do?” fare, sincerely believing that he could de- 

“I do not know how to do any thing in | vour the whole of it. He had fasted since 
the shape of farm-work ; but Iam not slow, | daybreak, and for a few moments it tasked 
Sir; I think I should soon learn.” |all his power of self-control not to appear 

“Why do you come so far for simple farm- | voracious. When hunger and thirst were 
work? Methinks you could have found satisfied he arose from the table. It was 
that in Massachusetts. If I hear aright, the | nearly eight o’clock. The long summer twi- 
men there go to the war, and leave farming | light was fast drawing to a close. The col- 
to the women.” onel had gone out to the porch. Henry 

Henry, with his quick insight, saw the | sat quietly in a corner by the window, and 
sort of man with whom he had to deal, and watched Nancy as she moved hither and 
as he was one who planned and executed | thither, carefully putting away the rem- 
with equal rapidity, he replied, almost in- | nants of the meal, packing the dishes into a 
stantly, tray, and sweeping up imaginary ashes on 

“Sir, I have fled from the devil. IfIcan | the hearth. There was something pleasant 
find work in these woods, I am saved; if not, | in idly following her with his eyes as he sat 
Iam lost.” here at his journey’s end, with hunger and 

“What is your name ?” | thirst satisfied. There was only a faint half- 

“ Henry—Lorrimer.” ‘light in the centre of the room. Deep shad- 

“Well, Mr. Lorrimer, you speak in riddles. | ows lurked in the corners. Nancy sat down 
There is no place too secluded for the de- | directly after every thing was tidy, and took 
stroyer of souls.” up some knitting-work. Presently the tall 

“We are not equally tempted in all | clock in the corner struck eight in slow, 
places,” was the only explanation that Hen- | measured tones. The last stroke had hard- 
ry vouchsafed. ‘Colonel Hart, you are liv- | ly ceased vibrating before the colonel enter- 
ing in a country which is fighting for its | ed the kitchen, followed by two farm-labor- 
independence. You believe all men to be |ers. At the same time a middle-aged wom- 
brothers. Give me the help of a brother. | an—Mrs. Miller, the colonel’s housekeeper— 
You do not look like a man who would re- | entered by another door. She bore in her 
fuse aid to a fellow-creature who stood in | hand a brass candlestick in which was a 
sore need of aid.” | lighted tallow “dip.” She set it down upon 

“Friend Lorrimer, it is necessary in these | a table which stood between the windows. 
times to be cautious. A man can never be | The colonel seated himself at the table, the 
quite sure whether he is harboring friend or | men and the housekeeper near him. Nancy 
foe. There appears to be some mystery con- | laid down her work and approached the oth- 
nected with your past life which you do not | ers, making a sign to Henry to do the same. 
choose to disclose. Very well. I willnot be | Then the colonel opened the large leather- 








opp 
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bound Bible, and read the F ifty -first Psalm. | utes’ rapid walk through the fields, skirting 
Henry liste ned attentively to that prayer of | along near the rude walk w hich divided 


contrition, which seemed to come home to 
himself w ith such startling appropriateness. 
After the reading the colonel stood up, and 
all followed his example. Then followed a 
prayer such as those forest-bound and dan- 
ger-beset men were alone capable of offer- 
ing. When the evening devotions were con- 
cluded the two laborers said a gruff good- 
night, and went out of the room. Nancy 
also disappeared, and Mrs. Miller told Hen- 
ry she would show him the way to his room. 
Before nine o’clock silence and sleep reign- 
ed over the household. The fact that it 
was a hot midsummer night, and that he 
was reposing upon a feather-bed, did not 
prevent our tired hero from sleeping sound- 
ly until daybreak. The household were al- 
ready astir. He sprang out of-bed with a 
light heart, and dressed himself, Yester- 
day’s anxieties were a thing of the past. 
This was home. 


II. 

Not to weary my readers with too many 
details, I will merely say that Henry was 
employed sometimes about the house and 
sometimes at out-of-door labor. He was apt 
to overexert himself in the latter, for he 
had a frame almost as frail as a woman’s, 
and it was evident to the colonel, who was 
a keen observer, that he had been delicately 
nurtured. He became invaluable to Mrs. 
Miller, who was apt to fancy that the world 
and all that in it is was created for the es- 
pecial glory and convenience of housekeep- 
ing. Thus Nancy, one of the help, and 
Henry, one of the help, were thrown much 
in each other’s society. It happened one 
day that there was a great deal of hay cut, 
and that it looked like showers. It was of 
course necessary that it should be got un- 
der cover before it rained. Henry’s services 
were required in the field that day. The im- 
mediate consequence was that he blistered 
his hands; the remote results of those blis- 
tered hands none could foresee. He endured 
the pain they caused him with a smile on 
his lips. The clouds which the colonel had 
feared would bring rain passed off to the 
east, and pleasant weather continued. 

“ Henry,” said Mrs. Miller, early the next 
forenoon, ‘‘Tom says the raspberries is as- 
tonishin’ thick down back of the rye field, 
and so ripe that the first breeze or shower 
will shake’em all off. 
have ’em wasted, for, goodness knows, it’s 
little enough I can do in the way of pre- 
serves. Now if you and Nancy go down 
there and pick’em this morning, there'll be 
plenty of time to preserve ’em all before 
night.” 

Neither Henry nor Nancy was averse to 
this plan, and, equipped with a tin pail and 
cup apiece, they set off. After fifteen min- 


,and meantime filled their cups. 


| 
| 


: ; 
| my cup before emptying, 


them, they arrived at the top of a high, sup. 
ny hill. 
“They are down there,” said Nancy y, point. 
ing. 
The hill made an abrupt descent towar) 
a narrow belt of woodland. The land hag 
been plowed some years previously, and jts 
narrow, uneven surface was covered with 4 
growth of wild red raspberry bushes, ]; 
was still early in the forenoon, and the dew 
sparkled among the light green leaves and 
fragrant scarlet fruit. The wood threw its 
long shadow across the bushes, and from 
out its cool dark green depths came an oeca- 
sional brief bird-song. They laughed and 
talked at first on commonplace satiloain 
The pails 
had been deposited on a large flat stone, 
near which Nancy happened to be standing 
when Henry came to empty his cup. 
“That’s stinted measure, Henry. 


I heap 
expostulated Nan- 
cy, laughingly, and, as she spoke, she looked 
down at the cup, and from the cup to the 
hand which held it. 

The palm was exposed, and she saw that 
it was inflamed and swollen. 

“ Are you poisoned ?” she.asked. 

“ Poisoned!” echoed Henry, in surprise. 

“Yes. What is the matter with your 
hand ?” 

“They are both alike,” he said, laughing 
and holding them toward her. “ Only blis- 
tered. I did it yesterday with the scythe.” 

“You must have tender hands if one day’s 
mowing will do that. Why, the palms of the 
other men are like horn!” 

“Their palmshave had time to harden, mine 
have not,” said Henry, quietly. They were 
‘standing quite near each other. Henry’s 

1ead was a little below the level of Nancy’s, 


for, although he was somewhat the taller, 


It would be a pity to | 


the ground was unequal. As he made this 
last remark he looked up at her. Perhaps 
it was only his position that caused it, but 
she fancied that his dark eyes had an appeal- 
ing expression. An impulse of intense com- 
passion filled her eyes with tears. 

“Here is a situation!” thought Henry. 
“What shall I do? Iam a gentleman in 
disguise, and this poor servant-girl fancies, 
doubtless, that we are equals.—Don’t take 
it so much to heart,” he said, gently. “So 
slight a hurt should pass unnoticed by one 
brought up where hardships are common.” 

“T was not brought up here, Henry, and 
have not lived here quite three years. I was 
as tenderly reared as yourself, perhaps. Be- 
fore the war we were well off. The English 
burned our house, my father was killed at 
the battle of Bunker Hill, and my mother 
died two months afterward of grief. ‘That 
left me alone in the world. We had been in 


this country but a short time, and I had but 
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a few friends. Colonel Hart heard of me, ' 
and wished to adopt me. I was too proud 
toaccept charity, but at last decided to come 
home with him in the capacity of servant. 
[earn all that I have,” she concluded, with | 
quiet pride. ‘ 

« Are you from England %” inquired Henry. 

“Yes, from Devonshire.” 

“And L also,” he said. “That fact should 
make us warm friends ;” and he held out his | 


_— 


nand. 
They clasped each other’s hands; they | 
looked in each other’s eyes. In each heart 
thoughts of the past blended with thoughts | 
of the present. 

“You have told me your story—let me tell 
youmine,” said Henry. “It isin confidence. | 
My home, like yours, was in Devon—beauti- | 
fal Devon!” he said, with a tender and wist- | 
ful expression in his eyes. “My father was 
French ; my mother, an English lady of birth 
and fortune. She married in opposition to 
the wishes of her family. She was passion- 
ately in love with my father at the time of 
her marriage, but soon found that it was | 
her money which had attracted him. Eight 
years after she was married she died of con- 
sumption. I was seven years old at the time 
of her death, and remember her distinctly. 
She was one of the loveliest women who ever 
lived and suffered. My father was a man of | 
brilliant exterior, but thoroughly selfish, as | 
Ihave noticed that brilliant people are apt 
tobe. He had managed to get control of all | 
my mother’s property before her death. Be- | 
fore I was ten years old he had squandered | 
the whole of it. A great portion went to pay 
debts of honor. As a finale to the glorious | 
career he had run in England, he fled from | 
the country to avoid imprisonment for debt. | 
Well, a rich uncle took pity on my miserable 
condition, for I was practically an orphan | 
and homeless, and adopted me. I was too 
young, inexperienced, and helpless to have 
any delicate scruples in regard to accepting | 
his kindness. I did what any other child | 
would have done in my place—accepted his | 
generosity thoughtlessly, and made myself at 
home. I had the best of teachers, and in due 
time was sent to Eton. But I was no book- 
worm. There was untamable blood in my 
veins, and I caused tutors and professors any 
amount of trouble. Sometimes my aunt, who 
was my mother’s own sister, and much like 
her, talked to me of my mother, and begged 
me, for the sake of the love I bore her mem- 


er without effect, but that effect, alas! was 


. | 
ory, to do better. These entreaties were nev- 
| 


transient. 
voice, my long-dead mother was only a dim 
shape inthe background. Well, the restraint 
of school finally became insupportable. My 
uncle provided me liberally with pocket- 
money, and one day, after receiving my quar- 
ter's allowance, I stole quietly away to Do- 


ver. Here I embarked on board a small ves- | 
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| for New York. 


| 
| 


Once out of reach of my aunt's | 


| make. 
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sel bound for Calais. From Calais I went 
to Paris, where, for a few days, I lived like a 
prince. But in Paris one soon comes to the 
bottom of his purse. As mine grew light I 
began to repent of my folly, and made up 
my mind to return to Calais, and from there 
home. My resolution held out until I got to 


| Calais. Wandering about the docks one day, 


waiting for the arrival of the vessel, I fell in 
with the captain of an American vessel bound 
I had a great dread of re- 
turning home, for my uncle was a stern man, 
and had threatened to disown me for the 
next breach of good conduct. As well be 
killed for an old sheep as a lamb, I argued, 
and, acting on the impulse of the moment, I 
made a bargain with the captain. I believe 
the devil helped me, for every thing seemed 
to favor my mad scheme. One of the crew 
had deserted, and the captain could find no 
one to take his place. I told him I was his 
man if he would pay me good wages. He 
agreed without asking any questions. Well, 

had never been to sea before, and we had 
a rough voyage. A poor hand I made, for I 
was sick during half the voyage, and the 
other half I was learning the ropes. I re- 
pented bitterly of my folly long before the 


| Voyage was ended, but repented too late. 


Upon arriving in New York I wrote to my 
uncle, telling him what I had done, and ask- 
ing him if it would be of any use to promise 
better behavior andreturn. He replied, very 
promptly, that it would not. At the same 
time—owing entirely, I believe, to my dear 
aunt—he sent me three hundred pounds, and 
told me it was the last I might expect from 
him, and bade me go to work. In conclusion 
he remarked, consolingly, ‘I have no idea 
that you will follow my advice. The vile 
French blood you inherit from your father 
will probably be your ruin.” I was a boy of 
twenty, alone in a strange land, where not 
one face was familiar to me. I had seen 
something of society, for my aunt was a wom- 
an of social tastes, and moved in high circles. 
I had foresight enough not to feel too rich 
with my three hundred pounds, and in the 
course of a day or two endeavored to find a 
place as tutor in some private house. Fami- 
lies who were wealthy enough to indulge in 
such a luxury were also particular to de- 
mand letters of introduction, or, at least, cre- 
dentials of qualification and respectability 
of some sort. Of course I was prepared with 
neither of these, and that plan fell through. 
The thought of enlisting in the British army 
occurred to me, but I have an unconquerable 
distaste for arms. The strict discipline of 
that profession has no charm for one of my 
While casting about for some other 
occupation, I made the acquaintance of some 


| gay young English officers. They gave wine 


suppers and invited me. I accepted, and re- 
turned the compliment. This made a deep 
hole in my three hundred pounds. Cards 
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were invariably grédnesé at these suppers. | 
At first Istoutly declined to join in the games. 


I had sufficient self-knowledge to be con- | 


vinced that the ‘ vile French blood’ of which 
my uncle had spoken would lead me into 
difficulties if I touched cards. I fancied 


there was no danger in looking on, and that | 


I had sufficient self-control to refrain from 
what, if once touched, might lead me to a 
worse fate than that of my father. I did 
not know myself as well as I supposed. I 


can not describe to you the intense fascina- | 


tion the game possessed for me as a mere 
looker-on. To see those elegant, impertur- 
bable young men toying with bits of paste- 
board, which held sure gain or sure loss, 
made my blood boil with excitement. 
watched them my resolution not to play grew 
weaker and weaker. At last one night, after 
having been looking in vain all day for em- 
ployment suitable for a gentleman, I yielded 
to the irresistible fascination of that which 
had lured my father on to destruction. If, 
my father had been an upright, strong man, 
and not a weak gambler, who knows what 
position of honor I might not be filling at 
this moment! Surely I was all the weaker 
for his weakness. And if my mother—who, 
God knows, reaped in bitter anguish the re- 
ward of her infatuation for my father—had 
given me a father of sound principles, instead 
of one who possessed only a winning pres- 
ence and brilliant accomplishments— Ah, 
well! what is the use of vain regrets? After 
I had once yielded, Nancy, I gambled as if 
life itself hung on play. Sometimes, I lost, 
sometimes I gained. At last one night I 
did what so many thousands have done be- 
fore and since, staked all on one throw, and— 
lost! 
had pretended great admiration forme. As 
he swept my last sovereign away from me 
he turned to his brother officers with a tri- 
umphant smile. 
play, and in desperation at my loss. This 
taunting smile was the last drop in an al- 
ready full cup. It fairly maddened me. I 
seized an old-fashioned stiletto which I had 
bought in Paris because it was pretty, and 
which I wore concealed about my person, 
and made a thrust at him. Fortunately one 
of the gentlemen standing near perceived | 
my intention in time to seize my arm and 
thus frustrate my design. They hurried me 
away in one direction and him in another. | 
Although at that moment I could have mur- | 
dered them for what I called their interfer- | 
ence, I thanked them the next morning, with | 
all my heart, for their true kindness. When | 
I awoke the next morning, after a heavy 


sleep, I do not think there was a more un- | 
happy wretch in all New York. My head | 


ached fearfully, and I was destitute and 
friendless in a city where I could find noth- 
ing todo. About noon the woman who kept 
the house came to inquire if I was sick. 


As I} 


I had been playing with a man who | 


I was excited with wine and | 


‘Tam not sick, but growing 


“ *No, I said, 
| desperate.’ 

“JT did not mean to tell a falsehood, but] 
was too wretched in mind to know that my 
body was burning with fever, that my lips 
were parched, and my eyes glassy. 

“¢T think I shall leave here to- “night, Mrs, 
Harding,’ I said. ‘I paid you yesterday. 
and shall go away owing you one 4; ay’s 
board. I ask that of you for charity’s sake, 
for I am penniless.’ 

“¢You shall not go while you are sick, my 
poor boy,’ said the kind- hearted old creat- 
ure. ‘I am a poor woman, but you shall 
stay for nothing until you are well enough 
to take care of yourself.’ 

“ Night came, and, contrary to her wishes, 
I left the house and wandered up the banks 
of the Hudson for a mile or two above the 
city. The night was mild, for it was the 
last of June. I had sold all my clothes ex. 
cept the ones I had on. I wore my overcoat 
in preference to carrying it, and had some 
biscuits in one of the pockets which Mrs, 
Harding had insisted upon my taking, | 
left the poor woman with tears in her eyes, 
for I think she liked me in spite of my irreg- 
ular habits and ill luck. Well, I walked 
until I was tired, and then threw myself 
down on the bank. I inherit from my 
mother a passionate love of nature. The 
last faint gleams of twilight had faded out 
of the west. The great white stars shone in 
the soft summer sky, and made long tremu- 
lous reflections in the river. The noise of 
the town by daylight was succeeded by the 
sweet hush of the country by night. The 
|silence and beauty around me seemed to 
whisper to my unhappy heart of a peace 
that might be mine if I could live always in 
such seclusion. Last night had revealed to 
me my true self, and I shivered as I thought 
how near I had come to staining my hand 
with blood. Only the quick hand of a friend 
| between me and that which would have 
made me a murderer! I did not curse my 
father that night, but I did curse my horrti- 
ble passions, the only inheritance which he 
had bequeathed to me. 

“<¢T will not go back to the city,’ I said; 
and I set my teeth as I said it. I sat there 
a while longer, trying to forget how wretch- 
‘ed I was, and thinking of Devon and my 
|dead mother. I do not know whether it 
| was unmanly, but the thought of her brought 
\the tears to my eyes, and almost before I 
knew it I was sobbing as if my heart would 
| break. She had been dead fourteen years, 
| but I do not think in all that time I had 
| grieved for her loss as I did that night. I 
cried until I was thoroughly exhausted. I 
| think this outburst relieved me, for after I 
became calm I was able to lay some rude 
| plans for the future. I had been desperate- 
ly wicked the night before ; to-night I was 
| sincerely repentant. Sometimes, Nancy, it 


| 
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seems as if I must be two entirely different 
persons. My mother was a very good 
woman; my father, in a weak way, a very 
pad man. I inherit qualities from both par- 
ents which make my inner life a perpetual 
warfare. After an hour or two I arose from 
the grass, and turned my back resolutely 
upon the city. I was upon the eastern 
pank of the river, and, taking a northeast- | 
erly direction, I walked until daylight, nib- | 
pling occasionally at my biscuits to keep up 
my strength. At sunrise I found myself in 
q Massachusetts village, when I begged per- 
mission to rest for a few hours on the hay in | 
a barn. In this way I kept on through 
Massachusetts, sometimes begging for food, | 
sometimes paying for it in work, always 
thinking that at the next small village I 
would remain if I could find any thing, 
no matter what, to do. But always when 
the village was reached it had some draw- 
back. It was too large; I did not like the 
looks of the people ; or, as happened often- 
est, I could not get work ; or it was not far 
enough removed from opportunities for grat- 
ifying my peculiar passion. In this way [| 
crossed Massachusetts, and have traversed | 
nearly the whole length of this State. When 
I stood that night, two weeks ago, before the 
door of the colonel’s house, I can not tell you | 
what a strange sense of protection came 
over me. I felt almost certain that my | 
wanderings were ended, and that here I 
should find a home. And here I mean to 
remain until I can go among men of the 
world again without yielding to their temp- | 
tations. My position is not a brilliant one, 
certainly—a servant of a backwoodsman— | 
but it is honest.” | 
“God looks not at the outer man, Henry, 
but the heart,” said Nancy, gravely. “You 
have the misfortune to inherit from your fa- 
ther a weakness that nearly proved fatal. | 
Ican hardly understand such weakness, be- | 
cause I have inherited moral strength from 
both of my parents. Well, the strong should | 
help the weak. Let me help you. You} 


| there’s 


Miller would call it lost, since we have not 
devoted it to berrying.” 


iL 


August and September came and went. 
Royal October stained the vast forests with 
a thousand shades and tints. Mount Agio- 
| chook was already snow-capped. Overhead 
arched, day after day, sapphire skies. 

One day, early in the month, a load of ap- 
ples was brought up from an older settle- 
ment. 

“Nancy,” announced Mrs. Miller, “ those 
apples have got to be strung by Saturday 
night. Apples are skerse this fall, and these 
are a little specked. It would be sheer 
waste to let ’em run over into next week. 
Here it is Friday afternoon, and I’ve got the 
rest of those blackberries to ’tend to, and 
they'll take till dark. Then to-morrow 
a powerful sight of cooking to do. 
So I don’t see’s I shall have a minute’s time 
myself. Now you and Henry, if the colénel 
doesn’t want him for any thing, might go 
right to work. I told the man who brought 
’em to heap ’em right up in a corner of the 
porch. It ’ll be as good as play to sit out 
there and pare and quarter and string. Last 


| year’s nails are still up, and maybe I'll get 


a chance now and then to step out and help 
you festoon ’em. I jest went out and stood 
in the porch a minute, and every thing look- 
ed as pretty as a picture. Thesky’s the col- 
or of the forget-me-nots that used to bloom 
in our old garden in Yorkshire, and the sun’s 
so warm and meller that I feel tempted to 
leave the blackberries to their fate for the 
sake of sitting in it.” 

Nancy went into the pantry, and came out 


| presently with two large wooden trays and 


a couple of thin-bladed knives. She carried 
them out to the porch, and then found Hen- 
ry. A few moments later they were both 
seated and busy at work. 

The warm friendship that sprung up so 
suddenly nearly two months ago had stead- 
ily increased. They were very near that 


have chosen to confide to me the secret of | narrow boundary which divides friendship 


your life. 
to know that I would die rather than betray | 
trust. Whatever you choose to say to me | 
in the future will be sacred to me. If I 


can help you in any way to bear any bur- | 


den, I shall esteem it a simple duty to help 
you.” 

“T thank you, dear friend,” he said, sim- 
ply, looking into her face with eloquent eyes. 
“There is one thing more. Since I have 
told so much, I will tell that. My true 
name is not Lorrimer, but St. Denis. 
mother’s name you would instantly recog- 
nize, as you came from Devonshire, but I 
will not speak that until I can hold up my 
head among her people.” 

“Now let us fill our pails,” said Nancy. 


“A good half hour has passed, and Mrs. | 


You understand me well enough | 


| golden fruit gradually diminished. 
| fragrance was in the warm air. 
| ical October light illumined the rude porch 
‘and the young man and woman sitting 
| there at their pretty rustic labor. 


My | 


from love. Another step, and these two 
| friends whom circumstance had so strange- 
| ly thrown together would be lovers. 

They chatted quietly, after a fashion of 
their own, and the great pile of crimson and 
A spicy 
The mag- 


The afternoon waned, and the sun went 
down in crimson splendor behind the hazy 
Franconia Mountains. At dusk the two dis- 


| continued their labor long enough to take 
| their supper, and at eight o’clock long 


enough for prayers. 
“Why can we not work a while longer ?” 
asked Henry, after the exercises were con- 





| ad 
cluded. “It is so warm ana plessent out | 
there in the porch, and there is a full moon! | 

Nancy agreed to this, and Mrs. Miller, you 
may be sure, made no objection. 

“T would come and help you,” she said, 
“but two’s company and three’s none. Be- | 
sides, I’ve got to be up by daybreak, and am 
pretty tired. So good- -night, and don’t stay | 
out after ten.” 

They resumed their work, and took up the 
conversation where they had left it. For 


an hour perhaps they chatted quietly, with | 


short intervals of silence. 

Meantime the slow moon crept down the | 
west, and threw long black shadows across | 
the turf. The air was full of the spicy fra- 
grance of the fruit, the aromatic breath of | 
pines, and a thousand subtle odors which 
pass unnoticed by day, and diffuse them- 
selves with twofold strength by night. The | 
moonlight seemed to endow every thing on 
which it reposed with mystery, romance, and 
pathos. With the exception of Henry and 
Nancy, the household was at rest. Sitting 
there so quietly, so contentedly at their 
homely labor, neither knew that the su- 
preme moment of their lives was approach- 
ing. 

The evening grew late. 

“T would like to sit here till morning,” 
said Henry; “it is too glorious a night to 
spend in sleep.” 

“It must be nearly ten o’clock,” replied 
Nancy, “and you know Mrs. Miller bade us 
not work after.” 

‘* Are Mrs. Miller’s wishes 
consequence than mine ?” 
proachfully. 

“While she is our mistress it is our duty 
to obey her,’ answered Nancy, simply. 

“Duty! Yes, that is your watch-word! 
Is duty a pleasure, Nancy ?” 

“Not always. You know that very well. 
You know that I have enjoyed this evening 
as well as you have, and that I would like 
to stay out until eleven.” 

“Then if it was your duty to obey me, 
and I bade you stay out until eleven, you 
would find it pleasant ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Could you obey me, Nancy ?” 

“]—I— Why do you ask me that?” 

“ Because, Nancy, I love you.” 

Her work slipped slowly from her hands, 
her eyes were downcast, and she was mute. 
Two great tears gathered slowly in her eyes 
and rolle d down her cheeks. Only one per- 
son had said that to her before since her 
mother died in far-off Massachusetts. 

“Nancy, you are silent. For the love of 
Heaven hear me out before you answer ‘ No!’ 
Ihave thought of you as my wife a thousand 
times. I have loved you, I know not how 
many weeks. You have the very qualities 
which Ilack. You are courageous and firm. 
It is true I am poverty’s self, but a log-house 


of so much more 
asked Henry, re- 
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| in these woods with a little tract of land 
costs next to nothing. We are not am). 
tious, and that would satisfy us until y, 
could do better. Your presence would make 
| an Arcadia of any dwelling. Do you fear t) 
trust yourself with me? pm you thinking 
of the fate of my mother? Nancy, I swe ar 
| to you that I am seeking your love from the 
| purest motives, Plight me your troth, jp. 
| trust me with your future happiness, and if 
I ever do aught to betray that happiness, 
may the curse of Heaven light upon me! | 
love you so dearly that I shall go mad if you 
| do not love me in return. We are swor 
; why can we not go a step farther 
/and be sworn lovers? If you refuse me, | 
shall go away from here. I can not endures 
to live longer under the same roof with you, 
| and know that we are as eternally divided 
as if the grave was between us. And if] 
do go away, God only knows what will be. 
come of me. I am waiting for an answer.” 

“There was no need to entreat so earnest. 
ly, Henry,” she replied, in low, grave tones, 

No woman’s voice was ever half so sweet 
before, he thought. 

“My love is not as headstrong as yours,” 
she continued. “If you should withdraw 
the love you have just declared to me, | 
would try to do my duty in the world just 
the same. The crimson and green and gold 
and blue are all beautiful, and make the 
world pleasant, but if God should chango 
the earth to gray, I should remember that 
there was a world to come whose glories 
would seem the brighter after the dullness 
here. Since we love each other, and I am 
so necessary to you, I will be your wife. 
Doubtless God sent you here to make me 
your wife, and He is my witness that I 
would lay down my life to save you from 
ruin.” 

Suddenly to the man and the woman the 
night grew a thousandfold more beautiful 
than it had been before. The light of the 
moon was absolutely magical. <A whip- 
poor-will sang at a little distance, and the 
soft southwest wind wafted a faint perfume 
of clover across the porch. 

“We have worked enough,” said Henry; 
and they took up the long strings, and hung 
them in white festoons upon the wall. 

“Now come,” he said; and then they 
paced up and down the path, planning the 
future, until the moon went down behind 
the Franconia Mountains, and left them in 
the starlight. 


IV. 


Before the next Sunday every man, won- 
an, and child in Dartmouth knew that Nan- 
cy and Henry were betrothed. 

Human nature is human nature the world 
over, and the same comments were made 
here that would have been made in any oth- 





er place. While all agreed that they would 
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ke a fine-looking couple, and that Nancy 


ma , : 
would look well in her wedding finery, not 
afew wondered at what they called ber lack 


of judgment. She was too good a girl to 
throw herself away on that man whom no- 
pody seemed to know any thing about, ex- 
cept that he wasn’t hardy enough to ever 
amount to much in these mountains, and 
that he hadn’t a penny to his name. 


«There’s my son John,” said old Dame | 
Wentworth, “six feet two in his stockin’ | 


feet. She could ’a been Mistress Wentworth 
the first spring after she came to Dartmouth. 
My poor boy just sets his two eyes by her, 
and could giv: her a good home. But no, 
Miss Naney didn’t love him; and now, for- 
sooth, she has thrown herself away on this 
slim boy, whose dark eyes don’t look half as 
honest as my boy’s blue ones. Well, I hope 
she won’t live to see the day she’ll wish she 
bad married my boy instead,” said the old 
woman, trying to persuade herself that she 
was speaking the truth. 

In those days girls made up their own 
trousseaux, and did not call them trousseaux 
atall. But this engagement was something 
unexpected, and as Nancy had consented to 
an early marriage, she was obliged to have 
a little help. Early in the autumn of her 
first year in Dartmouth she had nursed a 
poor Indian woman through the typhoid 
fever. The woman’s everlasting gratitude 
was won, and she had begged as a favor that 
when some young white brave should ask 
Nancy in marriage, she might be allowed to 
make the wedding-dress. Nancy consented, 
for the woman had been brought up in a 
white family, and was an excellent seam- 
stress. The following spring she removed 
to Lancaster, a village nine miles distant. 

The week following her engagement Nan- 
cy sent to Portsmouth for material for the 
wedding-gown. In those days the journey 
from Dartmouth to Portsmouth was long 
anddangerous. It was the last of the month 
before she got it. On the Ist of November 
she took it to the Indian woman in Lancas- 
ter, saying that in two weeks she would 
come for it herself. Two busy weeks fol- 
lowed. The harvests had been gathered and 
stored for cold weather. Every thing was 
snug and tight for the winter. The snm- 
ner’s hard work was over, and left a little 
leisure in every family. It was the custom 
at that time in those little settlements for 
people to help one another. Every one knew 
that Nancy was to be married in December. 
All the young girls of the settlement, and 
many of the married women, sent her gifts 
of whole pieces of homespun which had 
been bleached in June sun and dew on sweet 
meadow-grass. Mrs. Miller made great sew- 
ing-bees and quilting-bees, and Nancy’s sim- 
ple and modest dowry of sheets and pillow- 
cases and all household stuffs was complet- 
ed in the shortening days of November. 





The men were not less helpful than the 
women. While the latter sat in-doors and 
sewed and gossiped, they made the air out- 
side ring with blows of hammer and axe, 
for they were building a warm log-cabin for 
the young couple. 

Finally, all was finished. The sewing 
was all done, and the house was completed 
and furnished. 

“Only two weeks longer, Nancy,” said 
Henry, as they stood before the blazing 
kitchen fire, late one Sunday evening. 

He folded her in his arms, and she laid her 
head on his breast. They looked in each 
other’s eyes. His were large and bright 
with the splendor of passion; hers were 
filled with tenderness and unbounded faith. 
Her face was grave and sweet; but under 
all its womanly sweetness lay the rare 
strength that made it so beautiful. 

“Yes,” she answered, “only two little 
weeks, and life will have a new meaning for 
us both—a higher and fuller meaning.” 

“What a happy winter it will be!” he 
said, his pale face aglow with some inner 
light. ‘We shall sit by our own fireside, 
and live only for each other.” 

“We will not let our happiness make us 
selfish, dear,” she said, gently. ‘“ We are not 
put here for happiness alone. Life is, and 
should be, full of sacrifices.” 

“Do you remember what sacrifice you 
once said you would be willing to make for 
me ?” 

“No.” 

“You said, ‘ Henry, I would lay down my 
life to save you from ruin.’ Do you love me 
well enough for that ?” 

She looked in his eyes steadily, and said, 
in a voice that was none the less sweet for 
the strength that underlay it, 

“Henry, Iam yours for time and eternity. 
It is not in my nature to do any thing by 
halves, and I speak only the plain and sim- 
ple truth when I say I will live for you, or 
die for you, as God wills.” 

v. 

Nancy was setting out for Lancaster. She 
was to ride on horseback behind one of the 
hired men. Henry would have liked to ac- 
company her, but the colonel thought he 
might need him that day at home. 

Although it was the middle of the month, 
the day was soft'and bright. The trees were 
bare; but as she rode along the narrow 
woodland path she caught broad glimpses 
ofaserenesky. Occasionally a nimble squir- 
rel ran across their path; sometimes the 
large tender eyes of a stag or doe looked 
out curiously from its leafy covert; some- 
times the distant ring of the wood-cutter’s 
axe reached their ears and was gradually lost 
in the distance. The path was strewn thick- 
ly with autumn leaves, which the hoofs of 
the horse rustled and scattered. Peace 
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brooded over the earth and in the maiden’s | 


heart. A happy smile was on her face, for | 
she was going on a happy errand. Before 
she went to Lancaster again she would be | 
Henry’s wife. 

Meantime Fate’s fingers were not idle at | 
home. Nancy had set out early in the fore- 
noon. Not long after she left, the colonel 
said to Henry, 

“It is such fine weather that P’ve a great | 
mind to start for Portsmouth to-day, inste ad | 
of waiting till next week. We may have | 
snow by that time, and the Notch is mighty 
cold in a snow-storm.” 


Henry went down to the barn and saddled | 


the colonel’s horse, and led him up to the 
door. But the colonel was not quite ready | 
to set out. While waiting idly in the door- 
way Henry looked up at the calm blue sky, 
and thought what a glorious day it was. 
The warm rich sunlight flooded every thing, 
as if the summer had stored up more than it | 
needed, and was prodigal of it to-day. 

“The colonel will be in Portsmouth three 
days,” he said to himself. 
go with him, and have another little taste of 
the world before I settle down in these back- 
woods for life.” 


Then he thought of the golden coins and | 


notes of Continental currency—Nancy’s earn- 
ings, which she had intrusted to his care 
when she left home. 

“The devil put that thought into my | 
mind,” he said ; 
of the devil by leaving it all here. Colonel,” 
he said, aloud, as the latter came out to the 
poreh, “I’ve been thinking that I should | 
like to go to Portsmouth too. I sha’n’t be | 
needed at home, for Asa is here, and Tom 
will be back to-night with Nancy.” 

“Very well, saddle Lightfoot—or, stop, 
here’s Asa. He can saddle him. You go into 
the house and make haste and get ready.” 

Henry obeyed. All the time that he was 


putting on thicker clothing and thinking | 


superficially of other things, the under-cur- 
rent of his thoughts was the little yellow 
pile of coins and roll of notes. Where should | 
he put them for safe-keeping? He thought 
of this place and that. He thought of tak- | 
ing it with him, and then hesitated. 
ion of the awful night in New York, when 
he had lost his last pound, and murder had 
raged in his heart, flashed across his memory. 

“Nonsense,” he said, “I would not be so 
weak again. The devil came near having 
me once, body and soul. Now Ill take him 
by the horns. [ll put the whole of this 
money in my wallet, and see if I can’t carry 
it to Portsmouth and bring it back.” 


He suited the action to the word, and go- | 


ing down to the yard, where he found the 
colonel already mounted, vaulted into the 
saddle, and the two rode away. A short 
distance down the path they met Deacon 
Piper, who was on his way to Lancaster. 


“T should like to | 


“and if I go, I'll get the best | 


A vis- 


a 


“Can I do any thing for you in ‘Pine 
mouth, deacon ?” asked the colonel, as they 
passed him. 

“Much obleeged, colonel. Jerry W hip. 
| ple’s goin’ down next week, and I think ] 

shall send by him,” answered the de: acon, 
| shouting the last few words as the distance 
increased between them. 

Deacon Piper saw Nancy in Lancaster 
that noon, and asked her how long Henry 
| was going to stay in Portsmouth. 

“In Portsmouth !” she echoed, slowly, 

“Yes. I met him and the colonel this 
forenoon on their way.” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” she replied, in q 
| preoccupied manner. ‘ Good-morning, dea- 
|con ;” and she left him abruptly. 

She had been standing by the gate, chat- 
| ting with an acquaintance. She went into 
‘the | house, put on her bonnet and cloak, and 
| bade the Indian woman do her gown up 
| quickly, for she was going home at once, 
The woman, Indian-like, expressed no sur. 
| prise, and did as she was bidden. Tom had 
| ridden on into Northumberland, and would 
| not be back until near sundown. To wait 
| for him was not to be thought of. Besides, 
Nancy thought nothing of a walk of nine 
miles. She had walked more than that dis- 
|tance many a time. The family were just 
| sitting down to dinner, but she would not 
| wait. She took a slice of bread in her hand, 
| saying she could eat it on the way. There 
was no danger of missing the path—she knew 
| it well—and she would reach home easily by 
the middle of the afternoon. Mrs. Miller was 
| surprised to see her coming up the path on 
foot, and ran out to the porch to learn what 

had happened. 

“T saw Deacon Piper, and he said Henry 
had gone to Portsmouth with the colonel, 
| What message did he leave ?” 

“He left none, Nancy. Now don’t let that 
worry you He went off in a hurry, and I 
dare say forgot it.” 
| Nancy made no reply, but went hastily 
|into the house, and up to his room. Her 

earnings were gone! The poor girl was 
thunderstruck. There was but one con- 
| struction to put upon that fact. She groan- 
ed aloud, and passed her hand slowly across 
| her forehead. 
| “What shall I do! What shall I do!” 
|She exclaimed. “All three of the horses 
away! What shall I do! They will stop 
| overnight in the Notch. I must go and 
| overtake them. If Henry goes to Ports- 
mouth with that money, he is lost. 0 God! 
| why was I so thoughtless as to put that hor- 
| rible temptation in his way? Well, Heaven 
will help me, for I must save him yet!” 
| She ran rapidly down the stairs, saying 
to Mrs. Miller, as she passed her in the 
| porch, “ Good-night ; I am going to overtake 
| them.” 
“Nancy, are you crazy? Come back!” 
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commanded her mistress. 
already out of hearing. 


But Nancy was 


Vi 

She sped on through the settlement, and 
soon Dartmouth was far behind her. The 
day was still mild, and the heavens bent 
above stillsoft and blue. She was now alone 
in the forest. The path was marked by spot- 
ted trees. As long as it was daylight the 
walk was not unpleasant. She was so occn- 
pied with her thoughts that she did not no- 
tice how dark it had suddenly grown, and 
failed to remark that a cold wind was 
springing up. Suddenly her attention was 
arrested by asnow-flake. Then she glanced 
hastily up. Dark snow-clouds, rapidly driv- 
en by a northwest wind, were scudding 
across the sky. 

“Does treachery lurk in the very heav- 
ens?” wondered the poor girl. “It was so 
fair an hour ago. It is only a squall, per- 
haps.” 

She drew her cloak closer around her form, 
and hurried on. The wind grew wilder and 
colder, and caught up little heaps of dead 
leaves and whirled them in rustling eddies. 
The snow fell thicker and faster, and lodged 
on her hair and eyelashes and clothes. Still 
no thought of return occurred to her, and 
if the idea of danger crossed her mind, she 
offered a wild prayer as she sped on through 
the night and the storm. The sun had set, 
and the short November twilight was fast 
disappearing. Presently there was a lull in 
the storm, and then, almost as suddenly as 
it had come up, it ceased, and the waning 
moon broke through the clouds. Its pale, 
sad light seemed an answer to her prayer, 
and she ran along swiftly to increase the 
circulation of her blood, for the night was 
bitterly cold. Of the pains of hunger, which 
were sure to overtake her, she did not think. 
If the occasional how] of wild beasts reached 
her ears, She gave it no more thought than 
she did the sough and whistle and roar of 
the wind in the mighty trees. If a with- 
ered branch fell across her path, she sprang 
over it without once thinking that it might 
have crushed her. At long intervals she 
paused a moment to take breath. She did 
not once sit down, for fear that the fatigue 
which she could not help feeling would over- 
come her, and she would fall asleep. At last 
—oh, joy!—the gateway of the Notch was 
reached. 

She paused a moment before entering that 
solemn and awful pass to implore Divine 
protection through whatever unknown ter- 
rors awaited her. After that she moved 
on. 

Oh, woman! what woman’s heart has not 
bled at hearing thy story? For nearly a 
century thy bones have been mouldering 
back to their kindred dust, but the story of 


ful fate shall live while these solemn walls 
endure. 

With her stout oaken staff in her fragile 
woman’s hand, and a stout heart in her weak 
woman’s breast, she moved on. Sometimes 
she slipped on the rocks, and sometimes 
scratched her face against a branch. The 
moon set, and the heavens were again ob- 
secured. The storm recommenced. The wind 
was at her back, but its blasts whirled the 
snow around her, and smote her shivering 
form with its icy breath. The snow fell so 
thickly that it blinded her, and the spotted 
trees were no longer a guide in the darkness. 
The Saco had been swollen by the autumn 
rains, and the roar of its turbulent waters 
was sweeter in her ears than the song of 
robins in spring-time, for it was now her 
only guide to her lover. She crept along 
near its banks, and, once or twice, trembling 
at the peril she incurred, crossed its wet and 
slippery stones. Once she fell on her hands 
and knees. She shrieked loudly, for the 
water was rushing with such force that she 
with difficulty arose. The vast walls took 
up the shriek, and its echoes rolled down 
the pass, and mingled with the fierce whistle 
of the wind and the hissing sound of the 
snow as it fell into the river. With chat- 
tering teeth and numb, wet hands, she 
climbed the bank, and groped her slow and 
painful way over the rocks. She was growing 
faint and weak with hunger. Her clothes, 
which the river had wet to her knees and 
elbows, were frozen stiff. Her hands were 
numb, and she tried in vain to restore circu- 
lation to them. She had lost her staff in the 
river, but that mattered not, for she was no 
longer capable of holding it. 

“ Surely I have walked many a mile since 
I entered the Notch. Is the light of their 
camp-fire never to gladden my eyes?” she 
moaned. “Fire! fire! Ah! what a blessed 
word! How many fires there are to-night 
in happy homes, and not one spark for me, 
who am perishing of cold! How much 
bread, and I am dying of hunger! O God, 
have pity on me! Give me strength to keep 
on! Guide me to him!” 

Her poor purple lips closed patiently after 
this agonized prayer, and she toiled on in the 
snow and the darkness. At last she came to 
a small clearing, which she instantly knew 
must be the usual halting-place of travelers. 

“Henry! Henry!” she called, and “ Hen- 
ry! Henry!” echoed the vast rocks and eter- 
nal hills. 

She called again, but no voice replied save 
the weird echoes, making her desolation a 
thousandfold more real and frightful. 

“They do not hear me; their fire has gon 
out.” . 

She groped her way through the snow, 
stumbling over stumps and rocks, and at 
last— 
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She hastened on as fast as her chilled 
limbs would permit. A dark spot on the 
little snowy clearing—the ashes of the 
camp-fire. That was all. No human being 
was in sight. Hope, that had lent her 
strength until this moment, was fast desert- 
ing her. She stirred the ashes eagerly with 
her numb bare hands. A few sparks re- 
warded her efforts. She collected a small 
armful of dead branches, and tried to rekin- 
dle the fire, but the snow that she had for- 
gotten to shake from the wood fell upon the 
sparks and extinguished them. Then hope 
died out in her heart, and despair crept into 
her soul. 

“My God! my God! why hast Thou for- 
saken me?” she cried aloud, in her anguish. 
And again the mountain walls took up the 
echo, and it seemed as if a thousand demons 
were mocking at her desolation. Her head 
drooped upon her breast, and numbness be- 
gan to steal over all her senses. This lasted 
but a moment. She started to her feet. 

“T must not throw my life away!” 

Again she pressed on through the storm, 
but with a faint heart and tottering limbs. 
A few miles further on her strength gave 
out. With a dull brain and freezing body 
she approached a brook which brawled 
across her path. Her bodily strength was 
long ago exhausted, and her strong will no 
longer lent her fictitious strength. She sank 
down by a small tree near the brook. 

“O God, forgive my sins, and look down 
in pity and mercy upon the man I have tried 
to save!” she whispered. 

She leaned her head against the stem of 
the tree and yielded to the fatal drowsiness 
that was fast benumbing her senses. 

VII. 

A bright dawn succeeded that bitter au- 
tumn night. When its first flush reddened 
the western mountain wall of the Notch a 
party of Dartmouth farmers discovered the 
frozen body of the woman who had been 
faithful unto death. They lifted her up rev- 
erently and bore her home. 

The spot where she died is still pointed 
out to the gay and happy tourists, riding 
in summer along the very road where she 
wrestled, alone in the cold and the darkness, 
with death and despair. 

They carried the story of her death to 
Henry. He had yielded to the very tempta- 
tion which he went down to defy. They 
found him in his room at the inn. He was 
sitting before the window, a dull fire smoul- 
dering in his dark eyes. He had repeated his 
New York experience, staked all, and—lost. 
The news was broken to him rashly by men 
who did not understand his peculiar mental 
organization, and who knew nothing about 
the circumstances of his engagement to the 
poor girl who had told him only a fortnight 
ago that she would live for him, or die for 





eS eC 
him, as God willed. The news reached him 
on the day that was to have been his wed. 
ding-day. What terrible agony and je. 
morse this man suffered, as he contrasteg 
her courage, strength, and almost matchless 
love with his own treachery and weaknesg 
I know not. I only know that reason gare 
way under the dreadful strain, and that jn 
a few years he died a death a thousandfolq 
more horrible than hers—the death of a» 
incurably mad. 


an 





PANIC IN WALL STREET. 
Won the memory of men still jn 

active life the United States have 
gone through three great financial revul- 
sions. The first was the crisis of 1837, which 
was produced by an excessive expansion of 
bank credits, under the lead of the United 
States Bank. Prices of real estate and sta- 
ple articles of merchandise (there were few 
stocks in those days, and the Stock Exchange 
was a small affair) had advanced immense- 
ly—on paper, and the importation of foreign 
merchandise was on an unprecedented scale. 
One day the government demanded payment 
in coin of the moneys due by the banks, and 
simultaneously the Bank of England threw 
out all paper connected with this country. 
The usual struggle followed. Banks refused 
to discount paper, and merchants retaliated 
by drawing their deposits. In consequence 
both were ruined. On the 10th of May, 
1837, the New York banks suspended, and 
within a few days all the other banks 
throughout the country followed the exam- 
ple. All private bankers and merchants in 
active business were compelled to pursue 
the same course. When Congress met, on 
the 4th of September, the whole country 
was bankrupt. 

The second great crisis occurred in 1857, 
and was due partly to excessive importations 
of foreign goods, and partly to the too rapid 
construction of railways with borrowed cap- 
ital. A partial crop failure diminished the 
capacity of the country to pay for its im- 
ports in produce, and compelled exports of 
coin. Confidence was disturbed by the fail- 
ure of individuals and corporations. It be- 
came impossible to negotiate paper. As in 
1837, a struggle was inaugurated between 
banks and merchants, which ended, as all 
such struggles must, in the suspension of 
both. In October the New York city banks 
suspended specie payments, and the example 
was followed throughout the country. Mer- 
chants and railway companies generally fail- 
ed. On this oceasion the failure of a highly 
esteemed corporation—the Ohio Life and 
Trust Company—has generally been consid- 
ered the starting-point of the panic. Cer- 
tainly nothing operated so powerfully to 
destroy confidence as that disaster. But 
the elements of a radical revulsion, in the 
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shape of unduly expanded bank credits, ex- 
cessive conversion of floating capital into 
fixed capital, the construction of an exten- 
sive railway system with capital borrowed 
on call chiefly from abroad, and last of all 
a partial crop failure, had been present for 
come time, and the result had been foreseen 
and predicted. At this time Wall Street 
was an active mart, and the Stock Exchange 
was a wealthy body. Many hundreds of 
millions of stocks and bonds had been cre- 
ated within the ten years previous, and had 
been negotiated. Upon these the eftect of 
the crisis was ruinous. Prices fell fifty per 
cent. in a few days, and a large proportion 
of the members of the Board of Brokers fail- 
ad. Anidea may be formed of the extent of 
the disaster from the fact that at the height 
of the panic, New York Central sold at 48, 
[llinois Central, Michigan Central, and Rock 
Island at about 30, Michigan Southern at 5. 
Money was so stringent that bankers were 
unable to borrow currency on gold bullion ; 
the Michigan Southern sold a ten per cent. 
guaranteed stock at 50, and the Michigan 
Central an eight per cent. mortgage bond at 
the same price. When the banks suspend- 
ed, relief came, of course. Confidence grad- 
ually returned, money flowed into the street, 
prices improved, and the banks were enabled 
toresume in December. Men who had lost 
fortunes during the depression recovered at 
least a part of them during the reaction of 
the winter and following spring. But it 
was several years before the commercial 
classes recovered from the blow, and the 
West and South remained poor quite as long. 

We pass over the panic of 1861—which 
was caused by the outbreak of the war, and 
the repudiation by Southern debtors of the 
money they owed to the North—and the 
Wall Street panic of 1864, which was a nat- 
ural reaction from paper-money inflation. 
People recovered so rapidly from the former, 
under the influence of government war ex- 
penditures, that its traces were obliterated 
ina few months ; and the latter had no con- 
sequences outside of Wall Street. 

The crisis of 1873 had this in common with 
that of 1857, that it was largely due to the 
unduly rapid development of the railway 
interest. It has been estimated that for 
several years we have been investing from 
four to five hundred millions in the construc- 
tion of new and the extension of old rail- 
ways. Now it needs no argument to show 
that the people of the United States had no 
such sum as this to spend in any such man- 
ner. At least four-fifths of this money was 
borrowed, mostly by the sale of bonds 
abroad, and the rest by temporary loans at 
home. To thoughtful observers, the danger 
of the situation had been apparent long be- 
fore last September. It was obvious that 
the European market for American bonds 
was not unlimited, and that sooner or later 





it would be glutted. It was likewise clear 
that railway companies could not go on for- 
ever floating their acceptances, and procur- 
ing temporary advances on unsalable bonds, 
in our own money centres ; that some day or 
other people would want their money, and 
that in all probability every body would 
want it simultaneously, and just at the time 
when it was most difficult to obtain. The 
first contingency occurred some months ago. 
As long since as in May last some of our 
most skillful financiers failed utterly to 
place in the European markets as good is- 
sues of bonds as were ever printed. The 
simple fact was, there was no more loose 
money in Europe seeking such investments. 
It had all been absorbed. There was no 
more help to be expected from this source 
until the industrious people of Europe had 
had time to earn and save more money for 
investment—in other words, for two or three 
years. From the hour this discovery was 
made it was inevitable that certain great 
unfinished railways, which were large ab- 
sorbers of money, and had not yet begun to 
yield returns on the investment, must go to 
the wall, and carry with them the banking 
houses which had acted as their financial 
agents, and had advanced them money in 
anticipation of the sale of bonds that were 
now unsalable.// Prominent among these 
were the Midland Railway Company of New 
York, the Canada Southern, the Northern 
Pacific, the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas, and 
the Chesapeake and Ohio. Of these the 
first named went to protest six weeks before 
the panic began. Confidence was somewhat 
unsettled by the event, but the company’s 
bankers, Messrs. George Opdyke and Co., 
managed to weather the storm, and Broad 
Street comforted itself with the delusion 
that this was an isolated case of weakness. 

In the first week of September the wheat 
crop—three weeks earlier than usual—be- 
gan to call money from New York. Sight 
exchange on New York fell at Chicago to 
$1 50 discount, currency was shipped in 
large amounts, and money became scarce. 
We shall refer presently to the currency 
question; in this place it is enough to say 
that, with the first approach of monetary 
stringency, railroad acceptances with bank- 
ers’ indorsement became unsalable. By 
dint of great sacrifices of property the evil 
hour was postponed for a few days, but at 
length alarm began to spread, depositors 
began to withdraw their money, and the 
Canada Southern, the Northern Pacific, and 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway compa- 
nies, with their bankers, Robinson, Cox, and 
Co., Jay Cooke and Co., and Fisk and Hatch, 
were forced to suspend. This was on 17th, 
18th, and 19th September, and from those 
days dates the crisis. 

It is not too much to say that few incor- 
porated banks stood higher in public es- 
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teem, or were believed to possess larger cash 
means, than Jay Cooke and Co. and Fisk 
and Hatch. It was by them that the great 
bulk of the public loans had been negotiated 
during the war. And while their services 
to the government richly entitled theza to 
the public gratitude, it was well understood 
that they had at the time reaped a more 
substantial reward in the shape of enormous 
commissions on the loans they-had placed. 
Both firms were conducted by men of sa- 
gacity and prudence, averse to speculation, 
and imbued with sound business principles. 
When, therefore, their failure was announced, 
people asked each other in dismay, Whom 
can we now trust? and the answer was, No 
one. 

The next great disaster was the failure of 
the Union Trust Company. By many per- 
sons this event has been called a parallel to 
the failure of the Ohio Life and Trust Com- 


pany in 1857. But there is no analogy be- 
tween the two. The Ohio Life and Trust 
Company was managed by knaves, who 
ruined it irretrievably. The Union Trust 
Company was managed carelessly, it is true, 
and the chief executive officer, Carlton, was 
allowed to rob it of a large part of its sur- 
plus. But there is no reason at this hour 
(October 6) to suspect that it is either ruined, 
or that even its capital will be seriously im- 
paired, if its affairs are wound up with judg- 
ment. So with the Commonwealth Bank, 
which closed its doors on the day before the 
failure of the Trust Company. It is be- 
lieved at present that the depositors will not 
lose a dollar. 

Still, the failure of these two institutions, 
following the suspension of Jay Cooke and 
Co. and Fisk and Hatch, aggravated general 
distrust to such a pitch that the Stock Ex- 
change appeared to be smitten with paraly- 
sis. Stocks had fallen within a few days 
from twenty-five to fifty per cent., and bonds 
were almost wholly unsalable. Thirty-five 
houses, comprising many of the leading deal- 
ers at the board, had reported themselves 
suspended. On Saturday, September 20, at 
twelve o’clock, the panic had reached such 
a height that it was impossible to get a bid 
for any stock. Under the rules of the Stock 
Exchange, when a member fails, the stocks 
he can not pay for are sold out at auction 
(“under the rule,” it is called) by the pre- 
siding officer. On this Saturday at noon 
the presiding officer was offering stocks, and 
no one dared to bid. If he had gone on, it 
is not at all impossible that Central might 
have sold at 50, and Western Union at 25, 
or even less, in which case every house in 
active business would have failed. Happily 
there was sense enough among the members 
to avert this. The Governing Committee 
were hastily called together, and the Stock 
Exchange was closed until further notice. 
Thus a breathing-time was secured. 





Let us now turn to the currency QUestion 
and the banks. The National Banking },y 
requires national banks in the city of New 
York to hold twenty-five per cent. of their 
aggregate liabilities—i. ¢., deposits and ¢jp. 
culation—in greenbacks or gold. This is 
called the “legal reserve.” During the sum. 
mer months currency usually accumulates 
at New York, and from May to September 
the banks generally hold from ten to twenty 
millions in excess of the required legal y. 
serve. When the Western crops begin tp 
move, currency is drawn from New York, ani 
by the time it returns, with the approach of 
the close of navigation, it is required at tho 
South to move the cotton crop, so that jy 
ordinary years our city banks are kept bar 
of currency from the beginning of Octobe 
till the early spring, when money begins tp 
return from the South. During the fall of 
1872 and the winter of 1872-73 the drain of 
currency was so severe that the banks were 
crippled for six consecutive months. Many 
ingenious reasons were given for this un. 
exampled stringency. The simple fact was 
that the country in nine years of gener) 
activity had outgrown the currency system 
which was quite adequate for its wants in 
1864, just as a boy of eighteen has outgrown 
the coat which fitted him at nine. 

Care must be taken not to confound mon- 
ey with currency. Money is not necessarily 
currency, though currency always represents 
money. Money is the accumulated profits 
of labor or trade. Currency is its represeut- 
ative. When confidence prevails, money 
may be easy though currency is scarce. 
When confidence is shaken or banking facili- 
ties are scarce, currency is the only acceptable 
representative of money. At the great finan- 
cial centres hundreds of millions of money 
change hands without the use of a dollar of 
currency. But at the West and South the 
banking system is as yet so undeveloped 
that the crops can not be moved without the 
actual intervention of greenbacks. Under 
a better system the farmer would receive pay 
for his produce in a draft or bank credit, 
which he would presently hand over to his 
country merchant in payment for dry-goods, 
groceries, and farm implements. Now he 
wants to handle the actual bank-notes for 
which his wheat and corn have been sold. 
Hence our city banks have always looked 
forward to a drain of twenty millions or 
more during the months of September and 
October “to move the crops.” During the 
past six years they have generally entered 
upon the fall months with a reserve of from 
fifty to sixty-five millions of legal tenders, 
out of which they could spare this sun. 
But the gradual growth of the country and 
the absorption of legal tender notes by the 
South and West reduced them in the first 
week of September, 1873, to thirty-eight 
millions of greenbacks. During the second 
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week they lost nearly three millions more. | deposit for ten and twenty dollars each was 


puring the third week, if all had gone well 
in Wall Street, they would probably have | 
jst two or three millions more. But the | 
failures we have mentioned, and a gradual 
jestruction of confidence throughout the 
country, led to a general run upon them for | 
greenbacks, and they lost, not three, but ten | 
millions. | 

On Sunday, 21st September, General Grant 
met the principal financiers of New York | 
at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. The leading | 
features of the situation were explained 
to him, and he was urged to place the legal 
tender reserve of the government—forty- 
four millions—at the service of the banks, | 
as he had done in October, 1872. He replied 
that he could not see his way to do so with- 
out violating the law, and after conferences 
which lasted from ten in the morning till 
nine at night he declined to accede to the 
request of the bankers, but directed the | 
Assistant Treasurer to buy all the United 
States bonds which were offered, up to 
twelve millions of dollars. 

During the ensuing week the government 
bought the twelve millions of bonds, and 
then stopped. Not one dollar of the green- 
backs thus disbursed went into the banks. 
On the contrary, notwithstanding the pur- 
chases of the government, the banks lost 
during the week, being the fourth week of 
September, eleven millions of greenbacks, 
and their reserve ran down from thirty-eight 
nillions on the 6th to twelve millions on 
the 27th, and their deposits from $200,000,000 
to $150,000,000. People had begun to hoard 
greenbacks, and they already commanded a 
premium of three to four per cent. In the 
first week of October the country had three 
currencies, gold, legal tender notes, and 
money, this last consisting of certified 
checks and certificates of deposit. The 
banks of Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. 
Louis, and Cincinnati followed the exam- 
ple of the banks of New York, and refused 
to pay out greenbacks. Individuals and 
companies employing workmen found it dif- 
ficult to obtain currency for their weekly 
pay. Employers buying greenbacks for the 
purpose discovered that the bank suspen- 
sion practically involved an increase of three 
to four per cent. in the wages of their opera- 
tives. Early in October greenbacks com- 
manded a premium of three to five per cent. 
in New York, and as much as eight per cent. 
at New Orleans. For the purchase of cotton 
on the plantations or wheat on the Western 
farms bank drafts were useless, and agents 
were dispatched daily West and South with 
bundles of currency purchased in New York 
at the premium mentioned. A scarcity of 
small notes was soon developed. To meet 
the emergency the city of Chicago issued city 
shin-plasters for five and ten dollars each, 





and the necessity of issuing certificates of 
Vor. XLVIII.—No. 283.—9 


strongly urged upon the banks of New York. 

Among these latter no harmony prevailed. 
With many, years of uninterrupted prosper- 
ity had led to lax administration. There 
were some which were unquestionably sound 
in any event; there were others which were 
decidedly shaky; and there were a great 


| many whose soundness depended upon the 


value of the collaterals they held. When 
the crisis occurred there was an attempt to 
separate the sheep from the goats. The 
strong banks kicked at being held respon- 
sible for the weak ones. The strong bank 
par excellence, the Chemical, whose stock is 
worth several hundred per cent. premium, 
and which has no depositors requiring dis- 
counts, insisted on retiring from the Clear- 
ing-house 

“Very well,” said its colleagues, “ we shall 
collect all checks on you in greenbacks.” 

And the Chemical staid. No bank in the 
world can pay its depositors in greenbacks 
on demand and live. 

Tired of fighting with each other, the 
banks then combined to carry the merchants 
through. Many said that the panic was an 
affair of stock speculators, and that the banks 
should not help them out. They would dis- 
count all the legitimate business paper that 
was offered, paying their way with Clearing- 
house certificates largely based on stock col- 
lateral, but they would not lend to brokers. 
At the time we write it is too soon to pro- 
nounce the issue of this policy. 

In the mean time the Stock Exchange 
remained closed. Every body was afraid 
of its reopening, except a few who had no 
contracts and no stocks, and were eager to 
purchase at panic prices. To men of fore- 
sight the resumption of business at the Ex- 
change, and the enforcement of its cast-iron 
rules, seemed certain to drive helpless debtors 
into a corner, and to provoke appeals to the 
courts, which would develop such loop-holes 
in the ordinary customs of trade as could 
hardly fail to damage the brokerage inter- 
est and terrify money-lenders. Hence a 
general desire for further delay, in order to 
give time for voluntary settlements. But 
though the Exchange was not in session, a 
market always existed. During the inter- 
regnum, which lasted from Monday, 22d 
September, to Tuesday, 30th, a dense crowd 
thronged Broad Street. By the law of the 
Exchange, its members can not transact 
business in the street, or in any other place 
than on Change or in their offices. Dur- 
ing the closing of the Exchange, therefore, 
the business was done by “outside” brok- 
ers—that is to say, persons not members 
of the Exchange. They reaped a handsome 
harvest. Thousands of shares were sold by 
brokers who were determined to preserve 
their credit at any cost, and were bought by 
small capitalists in search of bargains. Men 
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arrived by each train from the North and 
South and East and West, from Canada, and 
even from Havana, with their wallets full 
of greenbacks, which they exchanged for 
low-priced stocks. A room was hired by 
some suspended members of the board, and 
an “Independent Exchange” established. 
But the suspension of business was too 
brief for this new concern to take root. 
During the week of its existence, however, 
it was the theatre of large transactions, and 
many men hereafter will date the beginning 
of their fortunes from the cheap stocks they 
bought there. 

At length, on Tuesday, September 30, the 
Stock Exchange reopened. It was rather a 
solemn event. Though the rules had been 
suspended for three days, so that no con- 


tracts could be enforced by the compulsory | 


process of the Exchange, a committee had 
been appointed to see to it that creditors 
who had unsatisfied claims should be made 
secure by deposits of money or securities 
with the committee. The extremely small 
number of applications for security gave 
evidence of the great extent to which liqui- 
dation had been effected. 


character. Stocks were sold by brokers to 


All day long the | 
transactions were of the same monotonous | 


s gt = ~ 
the diminished supply of money, the demang 
had decreased even more rapidly, and ates 
declined from one-quarter per cent. a day to 
seven percent. per annum. Business begar 
again, in short, under very conservyatiy, 
auspices. The volume of stocks offered for 
sale was small, because almost every body 
had sold already, while the investment qo. 
mand continued. On the other hand. the 
difficulty of obtaining loans, and the con- 
servative policy of the banks in certifying 
brokers’ checks, effectually damped any tend. 
ency to reckless speculation. People who 
had been in the habit of buying a thonsang 
shares now contented themselves with a 
hundred, and brokers generally declined to 

| execute orders to buy unless the customer 
provided the money to pay his purchases, 
Of these brokers, and of their Exchange, 
few descriptive words may not here be out 
of place. According to some newspapers the 
New York Stock Exchange is a great gam. 
bling-house, and the members are stock 
gamblers, who are perpetually making bets 
as to the price of a stock on a given day in 
the future, and failing when the course of 
events puts them in the wrong. These ar 
the views which we occasionally see ex- 
| pressed by grocers and dry-goods dealers 


raise money, and bought by investors who! when interviewed by reporters; and oceca- 
could pay for them. The Exchange was | 


sionally there is ground for the belief that 
crowded by a swarm of new faces. Men | they are entertained in higher quarters stil]. 
came from every part of the city—nay,every | To men of sense it is unnecessary to ex- 
part of the Union—with their pockets full | plain that the moment a country becomes 
of money to buy cheap stocks. And brokers, | rich enough to have idle eapital—or profits 
determined to save their commercial stand- | of trade or industry—to invest, a stock ex- 
ing and to pay their debts, supplied the de- | change, or mart where such investments can 
mand, no matter at what sacrifice. | be procured and disposed of at need, becomes 
After the lapse of three days the regular | a necessity, and that a stock exchange with- 
rules were once more enforced. But there | out speculators would be practically useless. 
was no slaughter of securities, as had been |Men who have no surplus money to invest 
apprehended. The great house in default, | see no more necessity for a stock exchange 
G. Bird Grinnell and Co., was thrown into | than Water Street bummers see for clubs. 
bankruptcy by a creditor, and its contracts | But men who have money, and desire to 
were thus authoritatively held in suspense. | make it yield an income, naturally want a 
No one else proved unable to respond. It! market where they can deal in securities, 
was soon evident that “the street” had been | and an active market, where they can at all 
relieved of securities to an extent which | times buy and sell. Whenever such a mar- 
placed the remaining solvent houses almost | ket is established opinions are sure to vary as 
out of danger. During the two weeks of | to the value of this or that security, just as 
panic no less than thirty-six thousand shares | dry-goods dealers differ as to the future value 
of Rock Island and twenty-five thousand | of New York Mills or Wamsutta, or grocers 
shares of Central were said to have passed | as to the course of coffee and caraway seeds. 
into the hands of investors—never, proba- | From this difference of opinion among deal- 
bly, to see Broad Street again. If, as is | ers in securities spring speculative dealings 
probable, a similar absorption went on in |—purchases for the rise by those who be- 
other stocks, the brokers must have been | lieve that securities are below their value, 
relieved of millions of securities. This was|and sales for the fall by those who think 
soon proved by the condition of the loan|they are too high. All stocks dealt in at 
market. On 2d October the banks began to | the Stock Exchange represent in one shape 
curtail their Clearing-house certificates, and | or another public improvements. Few met 
to call in the few loans they had made to | will invest money in a railroad or canal or 
brokers. This policy, of course, tended to in- | mining scheme if they can not see their way 
crease the stringency in money. Butso gen-|to get their funds out again in case of ne- 
erally had brokers lightened ship by throw- |eessity. But when a stock can readily be 


ing cargo overboard that, notwithstanding | sold out if the property it represents turns 
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out badly, or if a better investment pre- 
cents itself, capitalists will adventure mon- 
ey. This is the redeeming feature of spec- 
ulative dealings, or stock gambling, as it is 
popularly called. If there were no Stock 
Exchange or no speculators, we should not 
have had one-eighth part of the railways 
which exist, for the simple reason that men 
of means would not have risked their mon- 
ey in enterprises from which it could not 
have been extricated in case of necessity. 
The New York Stock Exchange was estab- 
lished some sixty years ago—first under a 
few trees in Wall Street, and then in a gar- 
ret. There were, it is said, twenty-five mem- 
bers fifty years ago—all so grave and rey- 
erend seigniors that when a member threw 
an orange across the room to a friend, the 
board was called to order, and for a long 
session the propriety of expelling the offend- 
ing brother was gravely discussed, and the 
subject was only tabled on the culprit’s ab- 
ject apology, indorsed by two venerable 
sureties for his future good behavior. The 
“hoard” did not rise to national importance 
till it took possession of its room between 
Beaver Street and Exchange Place. It was 
there in the stormy days of 1857,in the palmy 
days of the first issues of paper, and in the 
horrible slaughter of 1864. It was there that 
Travers and Jerome and M‘Vicker rode their 
reeking horses over the slain of 1857; there 
that Jacob Little made his nine fortunes, and 
lost each in rapid succession ; there that An- 
thony Morse, who had only been known as 
asmart clerk, capable of adding columns of 
four figures as quickly as other accountants 
could foot up one, made with seven hundred 
dollars a fortune of seven millions, and lost 
it all, and became a hopeless, helpless bank- 
rupt in the space of twelve months; there 
that Dan Drew was alternately a bull and a 
bear in Erie, and accumulated his millions, 
in which the stockholders in that company 
did not share; there that the great corners 
in Rock Island, Prairie du Chien, and Har- 
lem were planned and carried into effect; 
there that the money was obtained from the 
stock gamblers of Wall Street to build twenty 
thousand miles of Western railway, without 
which our Western States would have been 
a wilderness to-day. At this time the board 
was an exclusive affair. No one was per- 
mitted to witness the transactions without 
the express sanction of the president or vice- 
president, and visitors were unceremonious- 
ly hustled out of the room when the board 
went into “ executive session.” Applicants 
for membership were balloted for, and a few 
blackballs excluded. These few were gen- 
erally forth-coming. Some old members, with 
decaying fortunes, blackballed every body on 
principle. Jones blackballed Smith’s man 
because his (Jones’s) man had been black- 
balled the week previous. Robinson black- 
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quarrel with his proposer. In fact, the rain 
of blackballs was so fast and furious that 
when the war issues of paper money stim- 
ulated business in stocks to unusual actiy- 
ity, a few of the rejected members banded 


| themselves together and organized an ‘‘Open 


Board.” Instead of excluding the public and 
adopting arbitrary rules as to commissions, 
the Open Board invited all the world to 
witness its sessions, and allowed brokers to 
charge what they pleased. The result was 
inevitable. In three years the Open Board 
did the lion’s share of the business of the 
street. This led to a fusion of the boards, 
or, rather, to the admission at one swoop of 
all the members of the Open Board to the 
Stock Exchange. 

At this time the Stock Exchange occu- 
pied its present quarters on Broad and Wall 
streets. It has been said that the architect 
of the present Stock Exchange was a person 
of strong religious persuasions, who believed 
that stock-brokers were children of Belial, 
and that it was his sacred duty to make them 
as uncomfortable as possible. No other the- 
ory can fully explain the construction of the 
building. There is a large hall down stairs, 
in which every body catches cold twice a 
month. The committee and government 
rooms are not quite a thousand feet above, 
and there is no elevator. In the great hall 
some five hundred persons congregate daily. 
There are rather over one thousand members 
in the Exchange, but about half are not in 
active business, and seldom attend. At the 
north end of the hall stands a rostrum, from 
which the president addresses the board 
when he has any thing to say, and the vice- 
president or chairman ‘calls the list” of 
stocks after the manner of an auctioneer. 
In olden time nine-tenths of the business 
was done “on the call.” Now ninety-nine 
hundredths is done in the groups in which 
members gather to trade in particular stocks. 
When a member defaults on his contracts— 
that is to say, fails to pay for the stocks he has 
bought, or to deliver the stocks he has sold— 
the vice-president “closes him out under the 
rule ;” in other words, sells out or buys in 
his stocks at public auction. To pay the 
differences he has twenty-four hours’ grace. 
If they are not paid within that time, he is 
a suspended member, and before he can be 
re-admitted he must have settled with his 
creditors, and established to the satisfaction 
of the Committee on Admissions that he has 
acted honestly throughout his misfortunes. 

Business on the Stock Exchange is all 
upon honor. Jones and Brown meet in a 
corner of the room, without a witness, and 
buy or sell a hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of stock. Each makes a memoran- 
dum in his book, and next day, no matter 
what fluctuations may have taken place in 





the mean time, the transaction is consum- 
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payment of the money. Such a thing as 
the denial or repudiation of a transaction 
which has turned out badly is almost un- 
heard of. It often occurs in excited markets 
that mistakes are honestly made. Jones 
may claim to have bought four hundred 
shares of Central of Smith, while Smith 
claims to have sold only three; or Jones 
may say he bought it at 92}, while Smith 
insists it was at 923. Such disputes are not 
unfrequent, and in busy times keep the Ar- 
bitration Committee of the board busy in 
adjusting them. But attempts at repudia- 
tion of bad bargains are absolutely unknown 
at the Stock Exchange. In the recent panic 
stocks fell ten to fifteen per cent. in a day, 
but in not one single instance did any mem- 
ber who had bought stocks before the fall 
attempt to deny the purchase, though there 
were a hundred cases in which the seller 
would have been unable to prove the sale if 
the buyer had chosen to forget it, and though 
in many cases the purchase utterly ruined 
the broker who had made it. Experience 
has taught the brokers that honor is a bet- 
ter guarantee of contracts than all the writ- 
ings and money considerations in the world. 

For the settlement of disputes the Stock 
Exchange has its own court, the Arbitration 
Committee, consisting of seven members of 
the Governing Committee. This body ad- 
judicates promptly, without the delays and 
equivocations of the courts. It is not well 
for a broker to go to law with another bro- 
ker. By a rule of the Exchange, any mem- 
ber applying for an injunction to restrain 
the officers of the Exchange from dischar- 
ging their duties forfeits his membership. 
On the 2d October last, Messrs. G. B. Grin- 
nell and Co., who had large contracts with 
members of the Exchange, to which they 
were unable to respond, declined to say 
whether or no they were parties to an ap- 
plication to throw the firm into bankruptey, 
which involved an injunction prohibiting 
the parties with whom they had contracts 
from disposing of the securities they held 
until the further order of the court ; and the 
syoverning Committee in consequence, with- 
out a dissentient voice, expelled Mr. Grinnell 
and his partner. How far the Arbitration 
Committee of the board can deprive the 
regular courts of law of jurisdiction over 
disputes between broker and broker, is a 
question which has never been absolutely 
determined. Courts generally are jealous 
of attempts to trespass upon their jurisdic- 
tion, and are prompt to enjoin arbitration 
committees from usurping what they con- 
ceive to be their exclusive domain. Wheth- 
er they could pursue the contest so far as to 
enjoin the Governing Committee from de- 
priving a member of his seat in the Ex- 
change because he preferred to fight his bat- 
tles in the courts instead of the Arbitration 
Committee, has never been settled. But, 





practically, the position of a member of ¢) 
Stock Exchange who should hold his seat in 
defiance of the governors, under the protec. 
tion of an injunction, would be intolerable. 

The Governing Committee of the Stock 
Exchange is a body of forty members, te, 
of whom are chosen each year, together 
with the president, chairman and _ vieo. 
chairman, and secretary. As the name im- 
ports, they govern the Exchange, decide 
what stocks shall be dealt in and on what 
terms, and transact all the business of the 
board as a board. They exercise supervis- 
ion over the conduct of members, and are 
ready to hear charges against any one who 
has been accused of improper conduct. Sy). 
committees are annually appointed on ar)j- 
tration, on the stock list, on membership, 
ete. 

Formerly new members were elected )y 
general ballot, and a comparatively fey 
blackballs excluded. The initiation fee was 
$1000. Now new members are admitted by 
the vote of the Membership Committee, 
which consists of thirteen experienced mem- 
bers, men of keen knowledge of character, 
and far above suspicion of prejudice ; the 
initiation fee is $10,000. But in 1868 mem- 
bers’ seats were made personal property, 
which could be sold at will, and as seats 
have generally ruled at $5000 or $6000 each, 
candidates for admission to the Exchange 
always buy a seat instead of paying the ten- 
thousand-dollar fee. There is no absolute 
limit to the number of members in the Ex- 
change. But thus far the supply of seats 
for sale, from failures and from deaths, has 
always proved equal to the demand. Occa- 
sionally, in prosperous times, seats have 
risen to $8000, but a crisis like that of last 
September throws so many into the market 
that the price falls to not much more than 
half that sum. 

A scheme of life-insurance was adopted 
last year by the board, which is calculated 
to add to the value of seats in the Exchange. 
On the death of a member, every living men- 
ber of the board contributes ten dollars to 
his heirs, so as to constitute an insurance of 
ten thousand dollars. This insurance can 
not be alienated, nor can it be attached by 
creditors. A calculation of the average mor- 
tality among brokers goes to prove that this 
insurance will not cost above half the aver- 
age rates exacted by sound life-insurance 
companies. And though it is, of course, at 
first unduly favorable to the older members 
of the board, and onerous to the young men 
who have just been admitted, yet still, as 
these latter will in their turn grow old, they 
can not complain of the arrangement. 

Both of these recent changes—the insur- 
ance plan, and the conversion of the seats 
into actual property—have given solidity to 
the business of the Exchange and to the 
standing of brokers. Formerly the creditor 
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-q broker had asthing to look to in the | 
ae of his failure but the property he h: 1d | 
when he suspended. Now he has his seat, 
which is liable for his debts. Again, the 


ly left penniless by his sudden death in poor | 
circumstances. 
his insurance—say $15,000— 
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ive brokers. Of these Mr. Vanderbilt stands 
apart from all others. He is never a bear 


|He never sells that which he has not got. 
|In the old days of Nicaragua Transit he 
proker’s widow and orphans were constant- | 


| 


Now they have his seat and | that stock “ short.” 


used, when he had quarreled with the Pa- 
cific Mail, to sell a few thousand shares of 
But this was more in 


at all events, | the light of a formal declaration of war, an 


which suffice to protect them from absolute | Indian war-whoop, than a speculation look- 


starvation. As the country grows, and the 
Stock Exchange advances in wealth and | 
importance, the price of seats must neces- 
sarily improve. It will not be many years 
before they will command so much money 
that the Governing Committee will feel 
pound to increase the 
815,000, or even $20,000. 
It would not be fair to dismiss the subject 
of the brokers without alluding to their re- 
markable liberality to each other, and to 
their uniform generosity to objects deserv- 
ing aid. There is no instance of the vic- 
tims of a great public calamity appealing in 
vain to the Stock Exchange. Thousands of 
dollars are given month after month by the 
so-called stock gamblers to sufferers by fire, 
flood, famine, and disease; and whenever a 
public subscription is started for any worthy 
object, the Stock Exchange is always asked 
to lead the way with its usual large-handed 
liberality. Among each other brokers are 
almost invariably lenient. When a broker 


he can pay fifty, twenty-five, or ten cents on 
the dollar. He makes a list of his creditors, 
and goes round with his paper. He rarely 
meets with a rebuff. His creditors are all 
aware that a broker’s life is full of vicissi- 
tudes, and that prosperity to-day is often 
followed by adversity to-morrow. Each 
treats his debtor as he would be treated 
himself when his hour of trial comes. In 
many cases brokers cling to their position 
until they have paid out their last dollar, 
and so, when they fail, have nothing to give 
their creditors. But if they have conducted 
themselves honestly, they need not despair 
of obtaining a release. Itis an axiom among 


| stocks which he has 


ing to profit. Of late years he has been a 
steady and persistent bull, but only in the 
controlled himself. 
People who have followed him, and have 


| not bought more stock than they could car- 
|ry through panics, have always made mon- 


initiation fee to | 





ey. During the Black Friday panic of 1868 
New York Central fell from 218 to 145, and 
a vast array of the Commodore’s followers, 
being unable to stand so heavy a fall, were 
compelled to sell out, and were ruined. 

“Tf you had bought a hundred shares in- 


| stead of a thousand,” said the veteran, when 
| they went to him for consolation, “ you could 


| have held on. 


Never be in too great a hurry 


| to get rich.” 


The great power of the Commodore is de- 
rived from his enormous income, and from 
his habit of concentrating his strength on 
one object at atime. It has been estimated 
that his surplus income at present is not less 
than six millions of dollars. Now he is not 


| buying a foot of real estate or a single bond 
fails he makes up his accounts, and finds that 


brokers that it is bad policy to keep an act- | 
ive, honest fellow out of the board because he | 


has been unfortunate. Let him get back, 
and who knows but he may make money, 
and the sting of conscience may induce him 
to pay debts which were forgiven him long 
ago? The late Jacob Little used to say that 
he could paper his private office with the 
notes he had forgiven to members of the 
board. 


of any kind. He invests the whole of this 
income in the stock which happens to be 
his favorite at the time. Thus in the course 
of a year he retires six millions of this stock 
from the market. Panics may depress his 
favorites for a time, but a steady absorption 
of this kind must tell in the long-run, and it 
is not surprising that he should always win 
in the end. 

Mr. Jay Gould, who is the greatest opera- 
tor in the street next_to Mr. Vanderbilt, is 
alternately a bull and a bear, as his judg- 
ment of the market prompts him. He was 
a bear before the Chicago fire, which acci- 
dent yielded him a harvest of over a million. 
He was a bull immediately afterward, and 
made money again on the rise. He was a 
bear on general principles before the panic 


| of September, and again a bull afterward, 


realizing handsome profits on both sides of 
the game. Like all great operators, he loses 
as well as wins. In his great campaign in 


| gold in the summer of 1873 he lost a good 


Speculators in Wall Street are known as | 


“bulls,” that is, speculators for the rise, and 
“hears,” or speculators for the fall. The 
heaviest operators in the street, Commodore 
Vanderbilt, Daniel Drew, Jay Gould, John 
Steward, Jun., the late Horace Clark, etc., 
have never been members of the board, but 
have bought and sold through their respect- 


deal of money. But whether he loses or 
wins he is always the same, cool, impertur- 


| bable, and apparently unconcerned. Much 


more conservative than the street generally 
supposes, he gets the credit of doing far 
more than he does. He is often charged 
with tying up money when he has not had 
a thought of the kind, or buying or selling 
large lines of stock when he is really doing 
nothing at all. Though not nearly so rich 
as Commodore Vanderbilt, he has contrived, 
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whe never hey have contended toge aie, to | 
come off victor in the contest, and the vet- | 
eran Commodore loves him accordingly. 

It is needless to mention by 
minor operators of the day. 
are always bulls, sanguine, hopeful men who 
see every thing on the bright side; others 
are always bears, being prone to look at the 
dark shadows of life, and to scrutinize the 
flaws which exist in all human institutions ; 
many, like Mr. Gould, are bulls and bears 
alternately, according to their judgment of 
the market. It does not always follow that 
a bull is a genial, whole-souled fellow, or that 
a bear is cross-grained and cantankerous. | 
Some chronic bulls are not remarkable for | 
geniality, while many inveterate bears are 
liberal, good-natured, and universally popu- 
lar. Of late years the staple argument of 
the bulls has been the steady growth of the 


country, and the increased traffic on the | 
railways, which has enabled several of them | 


to water their stock profusely, and to pay 
dividends on the increased capital. On the 
other side, the bears point to the growing 


name the | 
Some of them | 
| a great measure, upon such monetary 


distrust of w bteted stocks, and 2s maton 
ed discontent of the people at the power of 
railway monopolies—a feeling which they 
are sure will culminate sooner or later in 
legislative interference. They re ly too, in 
di 8- 
turbances as precipiti uted the panic of Jas 
September. 4 arguing that with @ currency 
so inadequate as ours, periods of intolera)e 
monetary stringency are sure to occur at 
regular intervals. As a general thing, eac} 
side has its “innings” once or twice a year, 
Stocks are pretty sure to be low toward the 
end of the year, unless there has been a 
| pé anic in September or October; and they 
are generally high in May and June, unless 
the “spring rise” culminates, as it some- 
| times does, in April. But it is a pretty 
sound maxim that if speculators exercise q 
fairly sound judgment, do not operate be- 
| yond their capital, and have patience to 
wait, they are almost sure to win at last, no 
matter which side they have embraced, or 
| at what season of the year they have bought 
| or sold. 





Cditur’s 


7 HEN the theatre sits chuckling and laugh- | 

ing at the absurdities of Dundreary, it is 
because the caricature is a likeness that even a 
good-humored John Bull would recognize and 
applaud. We Americans, however, in our turn, 
did not laugh very loud at the portraits of Jef- 
ferson Brick and Major Pogram. We thought 
them gross perversions and ill-natured libels, and 
we thought the same of the glimpses of dinner at 
the hotel; and indeed we have nationally hard- 
ly yet forgiven Dickens for those stinging and 
sneering caricatures. How Major Pendennis 
and the other old club men must have hated 
Thackeray! He came’in with that bland, up- 
lifted, innocent face, and instantly saw all the 
padding and pretense in their clothes and their 
morals and their manners, and Sir George Tuafto, 
K.C.B., would doubtless have liked to kick him 
out for a mercenary scribbler. 

If Napoleon Bonaparte ever saw the sketches 
of Gillray, he probably laughed sincerely. For 
the fury spoiled the fun ; and it was such a hope- 
less task to make a hero and Pater Patria of 
poor old George the Third in his Windsor uni- 
form. The pictures of Gillray are pathetic, as 
showing the horrible panic of Cheapside. After 
you have turned them over for some time, En- 
gland sixty or seventy years ago seems to have 
been a country of John Gilpins. They kept up 
their courage, like the Chinese, by making faces 
at the enemy, and thought to conquer him more 
easily by ridiculing and belittling him. There 
is nothing more comical, although far from the 
way in which Gillray intended, than the picture 
of George the Third as Gulliver, holding in his 
hand Napoleon as the King of Lilliput. What 
an impression it leaves of the childish ignorance 
of the mass of Englishmen! Were they amused 
by these pictures? Did they kindle the nation- 


\ 


Casy Chair. 


al wrath against the fee-faw-fum Corsican wh: 
would grind the bones of Britons to make his 
bread ? Such pictures might have tickled Leech’ 
cow-boy upon the gate. Did they seem humor. 
ous to the Treasury bench ? 

These pictures, in our modern view, defeated 
themselves; for the sting of ec: icature is actual 
likeness—likeness not only of the pera but of 
the facts. This makes many of Nast’s sketches 
the most effective among all caricatures. They 
are often so true that they are terrible. He then 
seems less a humorist than a moralist. Of this 
kind is the group of the Tammany Ring cower- 
ing as foul birds of prey under a crumbling cliff; 
while of the purely comical kind there is noth- 
ing more resistlessly laughable than the one call- 
ed ‘*Who is Ingersoll’s Co. ?” It was a ques- 
tion asked by the New York Tribune during the 
disclosures of the crimes of the Ring, and the 
picture is the answer. A huge figure of Tweed, 
with a brazen smile, stands before the amazed 
editor, and all the Ring—Sweeny, Connolly, 
Hall, and an endless string of their retainers— 
are huddled under his coat skirts, That was 
Ingersoll’s ‘‘Co.” The power of such pictures 
is incalculable. ‘‘I don’t care for what people 
write,” the head of the Ring is reported to have 
said—and if he did not say it, it was none the 
less true—‘‘ for my people can’t read. But they 
have eyes, and they can see as well as other 
folks.” The remark was really a tribute to his 
‘*people.” It implied that if they once saw the 
crimes they would desert the criminal. Byron 
says that Cervantes laughed Spain’s chivalry 
away. And certainly no spoken or written word 
was so effective in destroying the Ring as the 
terrible laugh of Nast, as in the political cam- 
paign of last year no tongue or pen was so pow- 





erful as the pencil of the same artist. 
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As we were saying, the theatre laughs riotous- 
jy at Dundreary, because under all that farcical 
caricature it sees John Bull, Is there, then, a 
Dundreary in every Englishman, as our British 
cousins seem to think that there is a Sam Slick 
in every American? Unquestionably he con- 


| Europe, and wherever intelligent human beings 
travel, we may say, in the same strain, the En- 
| glishman is known as Monsieur Goddam, the 
| type of stolid selfishness and brutal surliness; 
and the Englishwoman as Madame Biftek, the 
immortal and grotesque dowdy. Our transma- 


stantly pops out upon us from the most unex-| rine cousins are dull islanders, whose insularity 
pected quarters, and it now appears that he) has narrowed their minds and fostered their prej- 
writes for the London Saturday Review: the | udices, and who have overrun Europe with their 
‘Superfine Review,” laughed Thackeray, and | eyeglasses and tea-pots, spoiling the fine foreign 
the name was felicitous, because the journal is bloom upon things alien, stupidly riding steeple- 
so often Dundreary in criticism—an illustration | chases over the Campagna, and turning the airy 
of the hypereritical and overrefined spirit which sport of the Carnival into coarse practical joking. 
a highly artificial society like that of England | ‘They infest Switzerland, and have actually form- 


js sure to develop. If a man only sneers at 
the fine weather and foretells a storm long 
enough, he is sure to turn out a prophet at last. 
And if you make the arbitrary conventions of 


any time or place the test of civilization, the | 


larger part of the world will certainly fall under 
condemnation. It was a gay party of gilded 
youth from the most fashionable watering-place 


who drove a few miles away, and climbed upon | 


the roof of a shed to peep through the windows 
at the ball in the country tavern. How those 


young people laughed themselves almost into | 


hysterics, laughed until they were in danger of 
rolling off the roof, as they saw the queer dress- 
es of the rural beaux and belles, and beheld some 
ancient Brummel of the hills solemnly disport- 
ing himself in pigeon-wings and double shuffles ! 
Those young people dressed and danced a little 
differently, and therefore they regarded the rus- 


tic company with the same comical pity and | 


sense of superiority with which the mastodon 
might regard the elephant, or the minnow the 
maggot. Perhaps it did not occur to Osric 
and Pelham that in all essential manliness the 
youth at whom they laughed were probably their 
masters. 

There are sometimes admirable ability and 
profound scholarship in the ‘‘ Superfine.” It is 
supercilious, indeed, and often cynical. 
often also the ludicroas and vapid tone of con- 
versation at a club window. The British cock- 
neyism is often apparent. 
the London Magazine side by side with Elia, and 


* ° . 2 ” } 
Dundreary writes in the ‘‘ Superfine” in company 


with gentlemen and scholars. He lately wrote 
upon his Cousin Jonathan, whom he naturally 
considers the most vulgar of phenomena, ‘‘ All 
ways of speaking or acting which strike us as 
being specially vulgar or disagreeable we at once 
denounce as Americanisms, thereby showing the 
very low estimation in which we hold our trans- 
marine cousins.” Dundreary is complaining 
that we travel in hordes like 'Tartars, and devas- 
tate Europe like a cloud of consuming locusts, 
“They ewowd in upon us in wailway cawwiges, 
you know,” moans our poor friend with the eye- 
glass; ‘‘ they empty our favowite dishes at tables 
d’héte,” telling us all the time how much better 
every thing is at home! Goodness gwacious! 
why don’t they stay there? Who wants them in 
Europe? Why don’t they, in their own pwecious 
lingo, cut stick, make tracks, vamose, scatter ? 
“We shrink from plunging in among a whole 


nation of people who speak our own language | 


through their noses, and who call ws men and 
women, and our servants gentlemen and ladies.” 

Can any thing be easier or more absurd than 
such generalization? Upon the continent of 


Tt has | 


Wainwright wrote in | 


ed an Alpine club for the express purpgse of 
| leaving the clumsy print of British balmorals 
| upon the virgin snow of the Alps, as if no sub- 
| limity of nature should be safe from their boor- 
ish familiarity, and no shy mountain echo secure 
| from their ** jollies!” and ‘‘God-bless-my-souls !” 
Think of a whole nation of people who cry aloud 
| for raw and bloody beef in every peaceful inn 
of the Lombard plain! O mercifu! powers ! ex- 
claim Ravenna and Ferrara and the banks of 
| the Po, give us again, if ye must, the Goth, the 
Vandal, or the later and detested Tedeschi, but 
| save us from Goddam and Biftek—from the 
cockney and the huckster ! 

This is not a difficult strain. But is it worth 
while ? Sitting in the pretty theatre at Dresden, 
the Easy Chair has heard an audience shout for 
a whole evening over the absurdities of Cousin 

| Bull as they were played with infinite spirit and 
with perfect fidelity. Shall the Easy Chair there- 
fore gravely say that Bull is the absurdest creat- 
ure in the world? ‘There is Doyle’s Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson. Shall we call it Bull 
self-seen upon the grand tour? Certainly it re- 
| calls the comic element of European travel, and 
| you perceive at once that Bull is that element. 
| Do Dundreary and the ‘‘ Superfine” wish to butch- 


} 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


er us, the unhappy vulgar, to make their Euro- 


pean holiday? Dundreary, is it thy fat insolence 
invading cathedrals during solemn service, and 
staring as if they were museums of gewgaws, 
disdaining languages that thou canst not speak, 
and scoffing at customs whose gentleness thou 
canst not comprehend, that authorizest thee to 
sneer at the unfortunates who speak their lan- 
guage through the nose, and whose robust appe- 
tites, competing with thine own, devastate the 
| dishes thou wouldst fain appropriate to thy par- 
| ticular enjoyment ? 

The American theory that I am as good as 
| you has obvious disadvantages, but it is not with- 
out benefits also. With all extravagances and 
exceptions, there is nowhere a more truly, not 
falsely, self-respecting folk than the nasal Yan- 
kee. An aristocratic system furnishes some 
highly educated and refined persons, but beyond 
that charmed circle, and up to its very edge, lies 
boundless vulgarity. It will surprise the ‘‘ Su- 
perfine,” but it is nevertheless true, that Jona- 
than is, upon the whole and in the mass, much 
| more of a gentleman in manner and intelligence 
than John. Will the ‘‘ Superfine” kindly turn 
to Voltaire, Emerson, Louis Blanc, Hawthorne, 
and Taine upon the social aspect and character 
of the Englishman? ‘Then let it win the confi- 
dence of courteous and accomplished Americans, 
and learn their real views of ‘‘ the swarms of 
| (British, not] Yankee tourists who year after 
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year” come to see us. It would discover that | 
the great multitude of them, however clever and 
intelligent, are not felt to be quite what are 
known as gentlemen. ‘The ‘* Superfine” has per- 
haps studied the great subject of snobbery in the 
pages of the erudite Thackeray. What does it 
think of the society there described as a nursery 
of critics of vulgarity ? 
another in glory. If a party of ‘‘ Superfine” 
tourists are disgusted upon the Rigi to encoun- 
ter a Yankee company speaking the noble ver- 
nacular through their noses, have they ever fan- 
cied the feelings of a party of American gentle- 
men and ladies suddenly exposed in the Coliseum 
to theth-less chattering and stammering and vul- 
gar staring of the average transmarine British 
cousin ? 

3ut is this strain worth while? we inquire 
again. Will clever Englishmen insist upon mak- 
ing us ask if they are really unable to see that 
the glory of America is not alien to their own? 
The Yankee is the younger Englishman; the En- 
glishman uninsulated, more cosmopolitan, rich- 
er and broader by the infusion of other blood, 
and solving under other conditions the greatest 
of all problems. 
reditary halls, the family plate and pictures, the | 
local associations. He has individual illustra- 
tions of a higher culture, a more thorough schol- 
arship, a more exact science, and even a finer 
heroism of thought. Why should he nourish a 
foolish jealousy ? The bickerings of nations are 
really as puerile as those of children. 
Jonathan are Englishmen and Americans. But 
above all they are men. When Sir Philip Sid- 


ney went to see William of Orange in the Neth- | 


erlands, the young Englishman was clad in all 
the gay splendor of the British court, and the 
silent William in a plain serge coat. But they 
were both men sincerely united in a great cause, 
and neither of them was troubled by the clothes 
of the other. Upon the campus of the Cornell 
University, on that picturesque height in the 
garden of New York that overlooks the Lake of 


ica because he found America more congenial to 
his true English soul, has placed a seat. And 
upon that seat he has carved an inscription which 


he and all generous men would carve upon the | 


heart of the world—‘* Above all nations is hu- 


manity.” 


On a Sunday morning in the last September, 


while the bells were ringing for church, and 


while exhortations to virtue were delivered in | 


a thousand pulpits, a tremendous sermon was 
preached, which nobody could help hearing, 
from the old text, ‘* Riches have wings, and fly 
away.” 
who had not heard a sermon for many a year, 


cause he thought that Mammon was the true 
god for sensible people; who had been accus- 


tomed to smile pleasantly at the old saying that | 
riches are the root of all evil, and who was very | 


sure that camels had better business than going 
throngh the eyes of needles; and the pleasant 
gentleman suddenly found himself face to face 
with the text which he had never understood be- 
fore—“ Riches have wings, and fly away.” How 
can Croesus and Midas know what that means ? 


One star differeth from | 


The elder brother has the he- | 


John and | 


There was many a man that morning 
| remedy or nostrum, that will make us simple, 
and who had faithfully worshiped Mammon be- | 


| candid souls! 


How can blooming Hebe comprehend the pa 
ing bell? Dives knows that his investments ov 
secure. His theories of the financial situatio 
are perfect. He lays the argument down Upor 
the fingers of one hand. It is clear and logical 
and conclusive—and meanwhile riches = 
wings, and fly away. 

The panic was as sudden as a thunder-gus 
There were, indeed, the wise who had sh; aken 
their heads for many months. There were those 
who said that the air was so sultry that a stoy ™ 
was inevitable. ‘There were those—and they 
were every body—who knew that boundless ex. 
travagance and a frenzy of speculation must 
surely end in disaster. Here were six thous sand 
miles of railroad building at a time when there 
was scarcely a real demand for five hundred. 
and building not by those who had subscribed 
because they personally knew that the investment 
was good, but because they were assured that 
it was so by those who wished it to be thought 
so. The financial situation was based upon a 
vast scheme of credit. In modern business that 
is indispensable ; but it is none the less perilous, 
| for the foundation of credit is the good faith of 
'a class whose general theory and practice ar 
that every thing is fair in trade. In sucha sys- 
tem, of course, indiv idual honesty does not avail, 
|The chain is at the mercy of its weakest link. 
The vast web of credit hangs by the worst mem- 
ber as well as by the best; as the health of the 
city must reckon upon the sanitary condition of 
the slums. 

Any great failure, therefore, always menaces 
a panic, which is merely the apprehension of a 
catastrophe. And the catastrophe is precipita. 
ted by the measures which the fear occasions, 
Alarmed lest the failure should strain their re- 
sources, the banks contract. Business demands 
money in vain. Money flies in terror and hides 
in old stockings and bureau drawers. Other fail- 
ures necessarily follow. ‘Then come the fright- 
ened depositors to withdraw their money; and 


10n 


! . . 

| unless the banks, as in the late panic, support 
Cayuga, is a noble tree under which an English | 
scholar, who came from Oxford to live in Amer- | 


each other, they must suspend, and the disaster 
is complete. It was very amusing to hear some 
of the doctors of finance say, just before the 
trouble, that panics and crashes were impossi- 
ble with a paper currency. ‘‘ ‘They can’t put 
you in the stocks for swearing, my good fel- 
low.” ‘Perhaps not; but here I am!” Since 
credit is the essential condition of modern trade, 


| and traders are neither all wise nor all honorable 


men, panics are inevitable. Like all real events 
in society, they have moral causes. Brethren, 
because of sin, riches have wings, and fly away. 

Easy Chairs and other preachers denounce 


|luxury and corruption, and still Capua wooes 


and Sybaris flourishes. Have the reverend cler- 
gy, lay or priestly, any specific to propose, any 


reasonable, honorable persons, living within our 
means, and helping our neighbors? Is there 
any short-cut, any turnpike road, to virtue? 
Yonder in Washington Square, in Union Square, 
in Madison Square, in Tompkins Square, in the 
Central Park, are the happy children shouting, 
running, playing. What fair young faces! What 
How shall we save them from be- 
coming to-morrow the fierce gamblers of the Gold 
E xchange, of the Stock Board, and of business? 

There is but one way, the old way—the way of 
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as Teacher who walked in the fields and bade | boy, rubbing his nose, constantly asked his nose- 
His friends consider the lilies. That way is the less uncle, ** How did you do it?” ‘To whom 
constant appeal to the human conscience, to the did it occur that an international exhibition was 
consciousness that honesty is the best policy in a | the proper celebration of the first centenary of 
sense that Poor Richard could not comprehend. the United States ? > I would give five dollars,” 
the value of preaching is the response of the said a musing reader of the newspaper, ** to see 
moral sentiment in the hearer. It is nothing} the man who gave three dollars and fifty cents 
sven to him; it is his perception that he has | for an autograph of Martin Farquhar ‘Tupper.” 

‘n himself all that is needed. How truly, there-| The event to be celebrated is peculiarly local 
fore, is it said of the great preacher, of Wesley | and American. It is the end of the first century 
or of Channing, that each in his own way | of the national existence of the United States, 
awakened” sinners! And so, in the great | The progress and development of its own indus- 
parable, when the prodigal ‘‘ came to himself,” | try can be represented, but its political, social, 
je arose and went to his father. It is ourselves | and moral influence can not. We can show the 
that move us, and the only effective preaching is | machines by which we may have lightened Eu- 
the appeal to that deepest consciousness. | ropean labor; but we can not exhibit the light 

If our times are extravagant and reckless and | that we may have furnished to the European 
corrupt, the man who lives simply, honestly, | mind. And when we ask Europe to come over 
cheerfully, dining his friend upon sweet herbs | and show us her cloth and pictures and cheese- 
with content, rather than upon the stalled ox! presses and book-binding, although her coming 
ond Lafitte of 44 with doubt and heart-ache, is with fully laden hands may be very interesting, 
the best preacher. He does all that a man can | how is it appropriate for our centennial festival ? 
do—very much more even than Presidents and | In many things Europe still surpasses, as she has 
Secretaries of the ‘Treasury, or a paper currency | always surpassed us. She will bring the best 
—tomake panics impossible. ‘This man may be | specimens of these; and how do we celebrate 
rich and surrounded with beautiful things, but | our centennial anniversary by showing our infe- 
he is their master, not their servant. His mind | riority? ‘The result of a World's Fair upon such 
and heart and soul are furnished beyond his | an occasion will be confusion. An international 
house, beyond the Golden House of Nero. His | exposition, indeed, is in itself useful and instruct- 
riches may fly away, but he has costlier treasures | ive. But such an exposition as a celebration of 
that no panic can assail. such an event is utterly bewildering. 

We can escape panics, then, brethren, only by| _ If a fair were thought desirable, it should have 
becoming better men; and we can become better | been exclusively American, historical, and com- 
men only by being and doing that which we/| parative. There should have been, for instance, 
know to be truly manly. ‘The reproach of the | specimens or models of the farm machines of 
mother to her child, ‘* Aren’t you ashamed of | 1776; such a plow as Israel Putnam left in the 
yourself ?” is the instinct of the deepest wisdom. | furrow when he heard the shot at Lexington; such 
Its significance is that wrong-doing is unworthy | harrows and rakes and hoes and shovels as the 
that inner self of which the child is conscious. | fathers used in their peaceful fields. In aword, 


The spectacle of a commercial crisis is so im-| the agricultural industry of 1776 should have 
mense and imposing that the observer very easily | been fully and faithfully represented in its im- 
forgets that the reason and the remedy are obvi- | plements, and by their side should have been 
ous enough. John Jones can not live beyond | ranged those of to-day. In the same way the 
his means without disaster sooner or later, and | spinning-wheel of those domestic days, with the 
he can not depend upon the word of a hundred | homespun clothes in which the independence of 
men, some one of whom will probably be false, | the land was won and the infant nation swad- 
without constantly feeling that he is at the mercy | dled, should have stood in ample contrast with 
of others whom he can not control. John Jones | the machinery of to-day and the various gar- 
is the world of credit, and of trade based upon | ments of the slop-shop. ‘The change in every 
it, and the remedy for him is the remedy for | industry might have been thus presented. But 
that world. Every speeulator and gambler in} while the touched Yankee is contemplating with 
every pursuit is a conspirator against honest in-| emotion the shining platter in which his grand- 
dustry. And as long as respectable men take} father’s grandmother baked her pumpkin-pie, 
to the road in Wall Street like the footpads a| what conceivable interest can he have in the 
century ago upon Hounslow Heath, so long le- Sévres cup or the Gobelin tapestry ? The foreign 
gitimate business will be in danger, a panic is | contributions, however superb, will be irrelevant 
constantly possible, and riches will be ready ev-| and impertinent among the homely domestic 
ery moment to spread their wings and fly away. | products. The centennial celebration is a family 
| feast, and the most courteous stranger is an in- 
Mr. BiceLow’s suggestion about the Ameri-| truder. 
can Centennial Celebration is so reasonable that! This seems so obvious that the proposed plan 
it is a little remarkable that it should not have | of the celebration becomes more and more per- 
occurred to the managers in time to modify the | plexing. Is it founded upon a theory that the 
general plan. As the formal proclamation of | principles upon which we began and are continu- 
the President, however, has now been made, and ing our national life have influenced all the in- 
other nations have been invited to an interna- | dustrial activity and quickened all the inventive 
tional fair, and as the organization of the man-| genius of the world since the first Fourth of July 
agement has been completed with the same un- | in our separate annals, so that the whole indus- 
derstanding, it is too late to make any radical | trial result of the century is properly our partic- 
change. But the question will still be asked, | ular glory? That is indeed a noble theory, and 
and with increasing wonder, ‘‘ How happened | worthy the imagination of a Joel Barlow or a 
this plan to be adopted ?’—as the curious little; Robert Treat Paine. But it has not yet been 
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officially set forth. 


and show their best and enjoy to the utmost, as 


on his golden-wedding day the generous patri- 


arch might open wide his doors and summon ey- 
ery wayfarer to his table? If that be our feeling, 
the form of a World’s Fair is not happily chosen. 
But it is chosen, whatever the theory, and we 
shall not allow it to fail. For our own part, while 
we invite the world to come, we shall appear in 
a nobler guise than at Vienna, where for a long 
time it seemed as if we were to be known only 
as makers of gin cocktails and brandy smashes. 
For the first time industrial and inventive Amer- 
ica will undoubtedly concentrate all its achieve- 
ments, and we shall not be ashamed of them. 

Yet if we ascend from mechanical invention, 
and turn to the especial suggestion of the day, 
how shall we acquit ourselves? It will be the 
hundredth anniversary of the establishment of 
a representative national republic. Shall we be 
able to show a higher general condition of the 
people, more universal morality, intelligence, in- 
dustry, and happiness than elsewhere? Shall we 
be able to point to our greater contributions to 
political thought and political methods? Shall 
we prove that we have truly understood and most 
wisely developed the federal principle? Shall 
we satisfy the world that America really means 
fair play for all men, and that the chances for 
human happiness are plainly greater under our 
system than under any other? ‘These are the 
questions to which the thoughtful men of every 
country will expect the answer. They will turn 
to us upon our centennial anniversary with search- 
ing curiosity, and no splendor of mechanical in- 
vention will blind their eyes. No industrial dis- 
play upon a single occasion, no flights of elo- 
quence however fervid, will satisfy that curiosity. 
We shall be tried not by what we show on that 
great centennial day, but by what we have done 
during the century, and by what we are at the 
end of it. If the best of other nations respect 
us, if the American name is trusted, if it is honor- 
ed rather than feared, our glory will be greater 
than that of Greece or Rome. 

Undoubtedly the chief celebration of the day 
will be the local festival. In every city and vil- 
lage ‘‘ the Fourth” of 1876 will dawn upon a 
proud and happy people, who will throng to the 
town-hall and to the church, and with mingled 
worship and congratulation will thank God that 
they behold the day, and beseech Him that they 
may not be altogether unworthy their sires. 
Millions of grateful people will feel as the poet 
sang— 

“Oh, tenderly the haughty day 
Fills his blue urn with fire; 


One morn is in the mighty heaven, 
And one in our desire.” 


That spectacle, that thought, and all the possibil- 
ities that they infold, will be the thrilling grand- 
eur of the day. Who dare doubt that, with our 
recent experience of war and sorrow, we shall 
come so near in spirit to the exalted devotion 
of the Revolutionary patriots, that by the sub- 
lime emotion of a memorial day the national 
character itself may be chastened and purified ? 





Tue meeting of the Evangelical Alliance in 
the city of New York was interesting as an illus- 


Do we, then, propose a] tration of the liberal tendency of the time. 
World’s Fair upon the centennial occasion as a 


universal love-feast, inviting all mankind to come 


Lu. 


| therans and Calvinists, Episcopalians and Bay. 
| tists, and Congregationalists and Methodists, ail 
from all countries and nations, as in Wesley, 
vision, assembled as one great host, and not a 
warring armies, It was an Gcumenical Coungi| 
like that of Rome, but without its pomp ; yet 
after all, it was no more a true universal council 
than that of the Vatican. It is, nevertheless 
pleasant to see that among the sects which ¢,l| 
themselves exclusively ‘‘ evangelical” the bay. 
riers are falling, and sectarian lines are disappear. 
ing. When each man and each sect agree that 
some other men and sects share with them the 
essential truth, something surely is gained for 
the spirit of liberty, which is alone the native giy 
of truth. It is remarkable, however, that a may 
who is willing to be called Christian is not satis. 
fied with that word without qualification. Is an 
** evangelical” Christian more than a Christian? 
And does not the word Christian describe fully 
and accurately and sufficiently what every Chris. 
tian wishes to be? No Christian would say that 
his Master was an ‘‘ evangelical” Saviour, He 
would describe Him perfectly as the Saviour of 
men. Certainly he would not limit His office by 
qualification. To be a Christian is all that one 
who follows Christ aims to be. Why, then, not 
accept the simple name ? 

Indeed, the assumption of a qualifier concedes 
precisely what it is meant to conclude. An 
‘* evangelical” Christian is really one who denies 
that those who are not evangelical are Christian, 
For if they are equally Christian, what is the 
meaning of the exclusive epithet ? Yet the phrase 
does not express the meaning intended, but ex- 
pressly implies that there may be Christians who 
are not evangelical. A man who calls himself 
an evangelical Christian recognizes by implica- 
tion the Roman Catholic Christian and the Lib- 
eral Christian. But if, in his view, and as his 
self-assumed title admits, they also are Chris- 
tians, why does he not—and we use the vile word 
only as a warning—‘‘ fellowship” them? The 
societies called the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, although they do not qualify the word 
in the title of the society, either expressly or by 
common understanding limit their active mem- 
bership to what are called the evangelical sects. 
One such society kindly asked a gentleman to 
| become an honorary member. He looked at 
the constitution, and saw that as he was not at- 
tached to an evangelical sect he could not be- 
come an active member, and he replied, court- 
eously, that he could not allow the society to 
discriminate against his Christianity, or by ac- 
cepting the honorary position permit himself to 
countenance the theory that their Christianity 
was purer than his. If he was a Christian at all, 
he was as good as they. If he was not a Chris- 
tian, why did they invite him to membership ? 

‘The Roman Church has always, and with great 
sagacity, called itself the Church, and its doctrines 
| Christianity. Names are forces, and the early 

reformers blundered when they suffered the word 
| Protestant to supplant the original word Re- 
| formed. So the gentlemen of the Evangelical 
| Alliance mistake when they qualify their Chris- 
| tianity. ‘They should rather call themselves the 

Christian Alliance, or, better still, the Christian 
| Church, and should welcome all Christians. If 
| the Roman body still claimed the same name, 
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every individual could decide for himself which | title of evangelical, is a sign that with a little 
of the two is more truly Christian. ‘The great | more time and a little more light they will dis- 


purpose 


of a Christian Church is to preach and | card the epithet ‘‘ evangelical,” and become once 


illustrate the religion of Christ. It is no longer | more, with the earliest disciples, Christian. The 
8 polemical purpose. Questions of creeds and | late meeting of the Alliance was mainly interest- 
theologies are impertinent in such a body, for) ing morally as an indication of this tendency. 


Christianity is a life and not a theory. When, | 


indeed, it fails to illustrate the divine life it | 
ce ‘ ape 
Luther denounced the Roman Church of his day. 


Historically it was significant as the sign of a 


closer organization of Christians who see the re- 
ases to be the Church, and will be denounced as | newed efforts of the Roman Church to regain 
something of its lost ascendency, and who fear 


But the willingness of the chief sects to drop | the influence of that ascendency upon religion, 
their distinctive names, and unite in a common | good morals, and human freedom. 





Chitor’s Lite 


FICTION. 

Brave Hearts, by Ropertson Gray, is repub- | 
lished by J. B. Ford and Co. from the Christian 
Union. where it appeared as a serial. We have 
read the opening chapters with a keen sense of 
disappointment. The gentlemanly villain who 
endeavors to terrify a heroine into marrying him 
by threatening to send her father to the State- 
prison has served so long and faithfully the 
novel-writers and playwrights that it is but due 
to him to let him retire from active life with a 
pension. The story is not, however, a conven- 
tional one, though the plot is so. ‘The adven- 
tures and incidents are such as characterized 
life among the miners of California fifteen years 
ago, and are sufficiently thrilling to satisfy any 
reader’s appetite for sensationalism. ‘The pic- 
ture of the stage-coach robbery has a strong 
family likeness to analogous episodes, where the 
coach is a diligence, and the robbers are Italian | 
brigands; but it is modernized and American- | 
ized, if not strictly original, and the runaway on 
the grade is so life-like that we fancy the writer 
has portrayed it from his own personal recollec- 
tions. The pictures of border life are good, be- 
ing evidently drawn from life. ‘* Steve,” the 
stage-driver, is the best character in the book— 
the strongest and most life-like. It ought to be 
added that Robertson Gray succeeds in giving a 
very graphic representation of border life, with- 
out staining his pages with either vulgarity, pro- 
fanity, or blasphemy. 

Hester Morley's Promise (Dodd and Mead) is 
by far the best novel which has proceeded from 
the pen of Hespa Stretton, whether it be meas- 
ured by artistic or ethical standards. The story 
does, indeed, at first appear to be cast in a very 
common mould, since it turns upon the marriage 
of two uncongenial souls, the fall of the wife, 
and her criminal abandonment of her husband 
and her home, But this, which constitutes the 
tragic consummation of the modern novel, con- 
stitutes the opening of Hester Morley's Promise, 
the interest of which. lies in the repentance of 
the unfaithful wife, the quasi-repentance of the 
criminal lover, the bitter suffering of the one, 
the light punishment that falls upon the other, 
and the varied reception which society and the 
church, represented in the man of the world, the 
modern Pharisee, and the true Christian, accord 
to the repenting sinner. The story is not so 
simple as this brief epitome might seem to indi- 
cate. It is well woven, of various strands, of 
which we have mentioned but one—the one, how- 





rary Record. 


ever, that gives color and moral significance to 
the whole fabric. ‘There is some very vigorous 


|and effective word-painting in the book, some 


admirable character sketches, and some pictures 


| of church life which are quite as realistic in their 


external aspects as those of George Eliot, and 
more true to life in their interpretations of heart 
experiences. ‘The simple and unconscious piety 


|of Hester Morley is all the brighter and more 
| beautiful because of the types of worldly piety, 


of ascetic religion, and of unconscious Pharisee- 
ism with which it is contrasted throughout the 
story. 

Mr. Epwarp Maritianp thus describes the 
object of By-and-By (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), the 
third in his series of singular novels. ‘‘ By-and- 
By presents a state of society in which the in- 
tuitions are promoted to a proper supremacy 
over tradition and convention.” These intui- 
tions are also promoted, though this the author 
forgets to state, to a supremacy over the laws of 
nature as well as over those which old-fashioned 
folks educe from the Bible and the universal 
structure of the human race. Accordingly, in 
the ‘‘ by-and-by,” the millennium, of Mr. Mait- 
land, men and women not only make their mar- 
riages for life or for a limited term as suits their 
inclination—they also travel about in the air in 
private ‘‘ aeromotives,” which are promoted to 
proper supremacy over the traditional laws of 
gravitation. Families live in flats, and even in 
‘radials, as a ring of houses was called, hay- 
ing a central kitchen and service in common.” 
‘The antagonism between the church and the 
world” is overcome by a very simple method, viz., 
a ‘‘return to the basis of nature, through the ab- 
rogation of the ancient divorce between the va- 
rious departments of the human understanding, 
that is symbolized in the trinne form of our 
modern life.” Space would fail us to describe 
the various ‘‘ modern improvements” which Mr. 
Maitland’s prolific imagination suggests as char- 
acteristic of the condition of the world when 
‘individuals will be able, without penalty or re- 
proach, to fashion their lives according to their 
own preferences, the sole external limitation 
being that imposed by the equal liberty of all.” 
As anovel, By-and- By is a rather more unhappy 
failure than its predecessors, The Pilgrim and 
the Shrine and The Higher Law. As a book 
of philosophy, it is mostly unintelligible; so far 
as a common mind can comprehend it, the read- 
er’s conclusion will be one of devout thankfulness 
that he lives in the present, not in Mr. Mait- 
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land’s impossible ‘‘ by-and-by.” Even as a work 
of imagination it is as barren of practicable sug- 
gestion in its ideal pictures of impossible moral 
and social improvements as it is in its pictures 
of inconceivable aeromotives. 

A capital story, especially intended for the 
younger class of readers, but sure to be read 
with interest and entertainment by the older 
ones, is Lady Green Satin and her Maid Ro- 
sette, from the French of Baroness Des Cuers- 
NEY (Porter and Coates). ‘The little verse on 
the title-page gives the moral very well : 

“No grain so small that not an ear contains; 
No ear 80 small but yet the harvest gains; 
No thing so small but teaches that God reigns.” 


Lady Green Satin and her maid are two mice 
whom Jean Paul, a peasant boy of the Pyrenees, 
has tamed and taught sundry little tricks, and | 
whom his mother has dressed for him in robes 
which give them their titles, and the story is of 
his experiences in seeking his fortune in Paris, 
whither the famine of his own land drives him. 
There he meets with numerous adventures, and 
by his simple virtues finds his fortune—a place 
and skill to work, and a maiden who is first his 





educator, and at last his wife.— The Little Camp 
on Eagle Hill, by the author of The Wide, 
Wide World (Robert Carter and Brothers), is 
in form a story of camp life enjoyed by four chil- 
dren, with their uncle and aunt; in fact, a me- 
dium for communicating considerable religious | 
instruction in a conversational form, and in a/| 
manner which is certainly free from heaviness or | 
wearisomeness. 


We have had occasion heretofore to commend 


so strongly My Daughter Elinor and Miss Van 
Kortland that it is almost enough to say of Miss 
Dorothy's Charge (Harper and Brothers) that it | 


is by the same author, Frank Leg Benepict, 


ie 
An appropriate testimonial to Mr, Wik 
Couttiys, and a fitting accompaniment of | 
visit to this country, is ‘ Harper's Lllustray 
Library Edition of Wilkie Collins’s Novels,” 
the construction of plot Mr. Collins has no equal 
among living novelists. ‘There is no man wh, 
fits the various parts of his story so perfect}y 
together; who makes it so truly, and in 4, 
highest and best sense of the term, a work os 
art. In this respect all critics agree in declgy. 
ing him to be without a peer. But it is not in 
this respect alone that he is a great novelist, 
many of his works, The New Magdalen and 
Man and Wife, for example, he shows also 
rare power in the delineation of character, an 
in the evolution of a true moral lesson by the 
very course and current of his story. C 


ated 


In 


Anh 


* 
Lacking 


| the humor and the imagination of Dickens, the 


realistic picturesqueness of Thackeray, and the 
subtle insight of George Eliot, he yet possesses 
qualities as.a story-teller which none of these 
three masters in fiction possesses. His works de. 
serve a permanent place in the library of fiction, 
and this edition gives them but their due. The 
volumes are in size convenient to hold, in type 
large, clear, and legible, and are illustrated by 
both American and English artists. : 

Harper and Brothers issue the ninth volume 


| of their household edition of DickeEns’s novels 
|in Little Dorrit. 
| sombre than most of Dickens’s stories, and the 


The story itself is far more 


illustrations by J. Mahoney agree in character 
with the book. The frontispiece gives a hint of 
the tone which pervades the illustrations, which 
are vigorous rather than delicate, strong rather 
than in any sense beautiful. In style they be- 
long to a school of art which has been greatly 
overpraised, and which has sometimes taken on 
forms that are positively hideous, but it is one 
| that fits this story of the Marshalsea prison, to 


4 st ae ge 


TE en Sb 


and that he shows certainly no signs of failure | which the delicate feelings appropriate to the 
of power, but rather of positive growth. iss | novel of high life would be quite out of place, 
Dorothy's Charge is, indeed, more fully worked | Even such a singular mass of blackness as char- 
out than either of the two preceding stories; | acterizes the picture ‘‘ Mrs. Flintwinch has a 
the plot is more carefully studied, and more ar- | Dream,” though it certainly does not produce a 
tistic in its construction. The story needs to be | pleasing effect, does produce that sense of mys- 
read with care, for the thread of the narrative | tery which it was unquestionably the design of 
can not be dropped and caught up na it is | the novelist to awaken in his reader. 

not a mere succession of scenes, but a well woven | Sor ‘ 

whole. In single situations it is perhaps less re- RELIGION AND THEOLOGY, — 
markable than Miss Van Kortland ; it certainly| Tue promise of Merer’s Commentary in an 
has no such externally sensational and startling | English dress, published abroad by ‘TT. and 
pictures as some in that book; but its power is|'T. Clark, and in this country by Scribuer, 
really greater, because more subtle. The work | Armstrong, and Co., is of itself a testimony 
in many ways exhibits greater delicacy and re-| to the increasing appreciation of truly critical 
finement. ‘The characters are far more delicate- | works on the Bible, especially on the New Testa- 
ly penciled, less singular, less striking, perhaps, | ment. Of all German commentators Meyer is 
but more true to common life. The subject of | the ablest, the most catholic, the most impartial, 
woman's temptation and woman’s fall forms the | the most truly and spiritually critical, the safest 
pivot on which the whole plot turns; but it is | guide to the student. It is one of the mysteries 
dealt with in such manner that no one could | of book-making that his commentary, which in 
find in theme or treatment any thing to cavil at | Germany is acknowledged to be without a supe- 
or object to. The dialogue is throughout viva- | rior, should have been passed by, and Lange's 
cious and dramatic. ‘Taken as a whole, the book | ponderous, sometimes obscure, not always schol- 
deserves to rank among the best of American | arly, and never truly trustworthy work, should 
novels, and justifies the verdict of the London | have been given to the American public. The 
Atheneum, pronounced on the reading of it, value of Alford’s commentary is largely due to 
that ‘‘there can be no doubt of the superiority | his study of Meyer, and to his having been in- 
of American writers over the great and increas- spired with the spirit of the German master. The 
ing mass of our own fairly successful novelists, | value of Meyer lies largely in the fact that of all 
both in skill as to the manipulation of plots, and | commentators he is perhaps the freest from the- 
insight in the delineation of character.” | ological or rationalistic bias; of them all he is 
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she most zealous in the endeavor to educe the | connected. ‘They answer in tone and spirit to 
th : 


oxact meaning of the sacred writings, without re- 

vard to their bearing on theological and ecclesi- | 
astical systems. And of all commentators he is | 
also probably the fairest and the fullest in his 

history of other interpretations than his own | 
upon doubtful or disputed passages. Scribner, | 
Armstrong, and Co, are laying the country un- 

der obligation by their contributions to its Bib- 
jical literature: of all their republications in this 
department we place this the highest. ‘The work 

is one, it is true, for the professional student 

rather than for the layman ; it is one, however, 

which no careful professional student of the 

Word of God can well afford to do without. 

The third volume of what is popularly but un- 
fortunately known as The Speaker's Commen- 
tary (Scribner, Armstrong, and Co.) embraces 
the following books: 2 Kings, 1 and 2 Chron- 
icles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. It is from 
the pen of Rev. GEorGE Rawiinson. There is 
no English scholar, perhaps no scholar of any 
nationality, who possesses in a more marked de- 
gree the kind of learning needed to illustrate the 
historical books of the Old Testament. We 
naturally, therefore, expect a great deal from 
the product of his pen, and are somewhat dis- 
appointed at the result. The structure of the 
book, the large amount of space devoted to 
printing the text, and the very limited space de- 
voted to printing the notes, has compelled a con- 
densation which seriously impairs the valve of 
thiscommentary. At least it is to this apparent 
necessity we attribute the brevity of Professor 
Rawlinson’s comments. Thus, for example, we 
have no adequate or full statement of the grounds 
on which the canonicity of the book of Esther is 
placed; in the notes, while Ahasuerus is, as we 
are convinced correctly, identified with Xerxes, 
the reasons for this opinion are very imper- 
fectly stated, and the student who has only the 
light which this book throws on the subject will 
be compelled to accept this conclusion chiefly 
on the authority of Professor Rawlinson. The 
notes, too, assume a familiarity with Persian life 
which few readers possess, or refer for illustra- 
tion of the text to authorities which are access- 
ible only to a few exceptional scholars. The 
book is a valuable addition to our constantly in- 
creasing library of Biblical literature, but it is 
not what we had hoped. The necessary learn- 
ing Professor Rawlinson possesses in abundance. 
Toa successful commentator an appreciation of 
the seanty knowledge and seantier resources of 
most English students is also and equally neces- 
sary, and in that appreciation our author is de- 
ficient. 

Rev. J. C. Rytx, M.A., brings his Exposito- 
ry Thoughts on the Gospels to a close in a third 
volume on John’s Gospel (Carter and Brothers). 
This work has certainly steadily improved on 
his hands; there is a marked difference between 
these last three volumes and that on Matthew, 
very much to the advantage of the former. Mr. 
Ryle’s spirit, and no less his mental qualities, pe- 
culiarly adapt him to a study and exposition of 
John. ‘The book consists of two parts, ‘* Ex- 
pository Thoughts,” and ‘‘ Notes.” We are not 
always able to draw any other line between these 
two than a typographical one, the ‘* Thoughts” 
being printed in a larger type, and being also gen- 


the ‘‘ practical reflections” of the older commen- 
tators, but are not, as those reflections generally 
are, a very weak dilution of the text; they, on 


the contrary, bring out with considerable power 
—a power that is spiritual rather than intellect- 


| ual—the true significance and the modern and 


personal applications of the Scripture. The 
‘* Notes” are probably intended to serve the pur- 
poses of criticism. ‘The author thus defines their 
object in his preface: ‘‘ I have tried to explain, 
in simple language, every thing in the text which 
needs explanation, and to bring all available light 
to bear on every verse in the book.” In this de- 
partment he is less successful. His critical fac- 
ulty is not acute, and he constantly tends to turn 
aside from mere explanation to practical appli- 
cation or spiritual deduction. Most American 
students, too, will wish that Mr. Ryle had the 
art of condensation, and could have embodied 
in two or three volumes the matter which in his 
work spreads over seven. We ought not to for- 
get, however, that in his title-page he declares 
his book to be intended for ‘‘ family and private 
use ;”” that is, if we understand him aright, for 
the use of the individual Christian rather than 
of the scholar and worker. Of all commenta- 
ries, ancient or modern, we know of but two 
that compare favorably with Ryle’s Expository 
Thoughts on John for private reading or for read- 
ing in the devotions of the household, viz., those 
of Matthew Henry and Chrysostom ; and the lat- 
ter would probably be too antiquated to be as 
popular or as useful. 


POETRY. 
Aftermath (J. R. Osgood and Co.), the title 
of Mr. Loneretitow’s last volume of poetry, 
is a very characteristic title of a very charac- 
teristic volume. Rendered into common and 
modern English, it is ‘‘ second mowing,” or yet 
more literally, ‘‘ second crop”—that is, what is 
gathered late in the season, after the first mow- 
ing. So Mr. Longfellow, whose life draws to- 
ward its close, in these his autumn days goes out 
into the fields where he has garnered all that his 
granaries hold, and gathers what the mowing 
of his stalwart manhood has left to be gathered 
in these his declining years. ‘The volume is a 
small one, less than a hundred and fifty pages, 
contains one rather prosaic picture as a frontis- 
piece, being otherwise perfectly plain in its dress. 
It consists of two parts, the first and larger por- 
tion being a continuation, and seemingly a con- 
clusion, of the ** Tales of a Way-side Inn ;” the 
second consisting of ten short poems, grouped 
together under the general title of ‘‘ Birds of 
Passage.”’ The last of these poems, ‘ After- 
math,” gives its title to the whole collection, and 
is Mr. Longfellow’s interpretation of its character. 


* When the summer fields are mown, 
When the birds are fledged and flown, 
And the dry leaves strew the path ; 
With the falling of the snow, 
With the cawing of the crow, 
Once again the fields we mow, 
And gather in the aftermath. 


“Not the sweet new grass with flowers 
Is this harvesting of ours; 
Not the upland clover bloom ; 
But the rowen mixed with weeds, 
Tangled tufts from marsh and meads, 
Where the poppy drops its seeds 





erally more readable and more continuous and 


In the silence and the gloom.” 
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We quote Mr. Longfellow’s estimate of his 
poems without assenting to it. It has been said 
that a sense of sadness, a consciousness of the 
pathos of life, is essential to the highest and 
truest work of interpretation ; and this is equally 
true whether the interpreter be novelist or poet, 
or minister and teacher. That sense Mr. Long- 
fellow has always possessed. Even such a protest 
against its purely pathetic aspects as the ‘* Psalm 
of Life” is itself an exquisite recognition of the 
pathos which the poet perceives, but to which he 
refuses fully to yield himself. This sympathy 
with the sorrows of the heart and life is perhaps 
more strongly marked in this volume than in 
any of its predecessors. ‘The exuberance of 
youth, the strong courage of manhood, have gone, 
and the poet is simply a sympathetic interpreter 
of experiences which are infinitely pathetic, ex- 
cept as brightened by the divinely inspired faith 
which perceives the radiance of God's love even 
in the griefs and separations amd sorrows of 
earth. ‘Throughout the book, from the opening 
tale of Azrael to the closing poem, which we have 
just quoted, there is the melancholy of autumn ; 
not a gloom, not a morbid wretchedness, not in 
the least the fierce grief of the tragic muse, but 
the pensiveness of one who sees life through a 
mist of tears. The language, the experience, 
the life, are those of a serene, a pensive, and a 
pathetic old age. 

* After so long an absence, 
At last we meet again: 
Does the meeting give us pleasure, 
Or does it give us pain? 
* . * * * * * 
“We epeek of friends and their fortunes, 
And of what they did and said, 
Till the dead alone seem living, 
And the living alone seem dead. 
** And at last we hardly distinguish 
Between the ghosts and the guests; 


And a mist and shadow of sadness 
Steal over our merriest jests.” 


Of the general characteristics of Mr. Longfel- 
low’s poetry, of that in this book which is com- 
mon to all his work, it surely can not be neces- 
sary that we should speak—of the limpid verse, 
the rhythmical movement, the simple yet exqui- 
site symbolism, and, best of all, the sympathetic 
interpretation of the heart’s subtler and more 
sacred experiences. We have contented our- 
selves with pointing out that trait which gives 
to Aftermath among its companion volumes its 
peculiar character. 

Poems, by W. D. Howe ts (J. R. Osgood and 
Co.), is in every aspect a book of exquisite taste— 
in form, type, printing, and binding, in the mu- 


The beliefs are sweet birds that have flown nite 
from the desolate heart, and i 
“In thy boughs there is no shelter 
For the birds to seek again. 
The desolate nest is broken, 
And torn with stones and rain.” 


Some brighter gleams of sunshine there are, but 


| they are as flecks that flit through darkly shad. 
| owed woods, when the clouds are heavy, and the 


rain only intermits for a little to fall 
again. ‘The interpretation of life is one that looks 
only upon the visible and present, or that holds 
| faith in a future and a divine so weakly as to get 
| but little true comfort from it. . - 
Very different in tone are the Rhymes of an 
Editor, by Henry Morrorp (Sheldon and (, 
They are full of good cheer; sometimes of the 
brightness and happiness of life and love, like the 
‘**Christmas Hymn ;” sometimes of the bright. 
ness and happiness of an unfailing trust in the 
paternal care of God, and the provision He has 
made in and for the future, as in *¢ The Children 
of the Wood.” ‘The book is one from which the 
reader rises refreshed and invigorated. It is not 
great in its thoughts, not remarkable above many 
| other collections in its artistic qualities, but hap. 
| py and inspiring in the spirit which is incarnated 
in and breathes through it. 


heavily 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

For proprietors of country places who wish to 
enhance both their beauty and their value by 
the tulture of trees and shrubs, the Hand- Boo): 
of Hardy Trees, Shrubs, and Herbaceous Plants 
(Estes and Lauriat) will prove a valuable work, 
This volume consists of two parts. ‘The first 
comprises a botanical description of the hardy 
plants, with pictures of a number of them, 
These descriptions are not, however, purely or 
technically botanical, ‘he popular as well as 
the botanical name is given, together with a 
description of the leading characteristics both 
of appearance and adaptation to soil, climate, 
and ornamental purposes. It will thus enable 
the purchaser of trees to form some conception 
of what he wants, when he wants it, and whether 
in his soil and climate he can make it grow—in- 
formation which he can not always depend on 
obtaining accurately from the catalogues. The 
second part of the book is devoted to a discus- 
sion of practical gardening, and embraces gen- 
eral directions as to, first, the cultivation of 
plants; second, the classification of plants ac- 
cording to duration, habit, ete. ; and third, some 


? 
principles applicable to ornamental gardening. 





This portion of the book is plain, simple, and 


sic and rhythm of its language, and in the deli- | sensible, and is worth separate publication. ‘The 
cate and indescribable flavor of its thoughts and | value of the work would be greatly enhanced for 
fancies and feelings. Delicacy is the first and | American use if it were accompanied by notes 
most characteristic feature of these poems. The | pointing out the respects in which its directions 
second is an indescribable melancholy. ‘The poet | are inapplicable to American uses. The general 
feels all the intense sadness of this life, and sees | warning of the introduction, that ‘‘ the American 
very little, if any, of the brightness that is thrown reader must adopt the cultural recommendations 
upon it from the world beyond. ‘The song of | of the volume with much caution, and make 
August is to him a ‘‘song of summer dead,” | much allowance for the statements as to the 
not of summer ripening into a glorious fruit- | hardiness of the various plants,” is not of much 
fulness. ‘The brightness even of childhood is de- | practical service, except to throw a certain dis- 
scribed by him as one of bubbles that | credit over the whole book, since it is not ac- 
| companied by any specific information as to the 
| points in which the required caution must be 
exercised, 

For two reasons we give a cordial welcome to 


“broke on the surface 

And under, the stars of gold 
Broke; and the hurrying water 
Flowed onward, swift and cold.” | 
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The Story of the Earth and Man, by Principal | treatises written to reconcile geology and Gene- 
Dawson, of M‘Gill University, Montreal (Har- | sis; treatises that were controversially Christian, 
ver and Brothers). ‘Two reasons have com-| and more controversial than Christian. But 
bined to repel ordinary minds from the study of | books that treat the work of God in a truly sci- 
geology —its technical and controversial aspects, | entific and truly Christian spirit are not numer- 
and its supposed irreligious if not atheistic tend-| ous, and such a book is the volume before us. 
encies. Principal Dawson demonstrates, by his | To Principal Dawson the charm of geology lies in 


WD away 
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> are, but 

















kly shad. treatment of the subject, that these faults have the fact that ‘‘it invites us to be present at the 
+ and the been not in the theme, but in the writers. _ | origin of things, and to enter into the very work- 
1 heavily No subject is more full of romantic and poetic shop of the Creator.” In his treatment he ful- 
hat looks interest than that of the prehistoric record of | fills the implied promise of his preface. ‘It 


hat holds the globe on which we live. ‘The story of the | [geology] must be emancipated from the control 
























AS to get creation, of the processes by which the world was | of the bald metaphysical speculations so rife in 

, fashioned and formed and shaped and ornament- | our time, and, above all, it must be delivered 
nes of an ed—there is nothing in the story of ancient pal-| from that materialistic infidelity which, by rob- 
ind Co, ace or cathedral that compares with it. But the| bing nature of the spiritual element and of its 
es of the common reader, approaching this study, finds} presiding Divinity, makes science dry, barren, 
. like the himself in the position of a traveler who seeks to} and repulsive, diminishes its educational value, 
@ bright. know something of the history of one of the | and even renders it less efficient for purposes of 
ist in the grand cathedrals of Europe, and is beset by rival practical esearch.” He best reconciles science 
n He has guides, each of whom assails the other, denying | and religion who writes of the one imbued with 
Children his trustworthiness and impugning his traditions. | the spirit of the other, and this Principal Dawson 
Vhich the ‘The account of the early periods of the world’s has done. 

It is not history and the processes of its creation is or- Nast's Illustrated Almanac (Harper and Broth- 
Ve Many dinarily given in language so technical as to be | ers) has become one of the features of the season. 
but hap. almost incomprehensible ; the poetry, the grand- | We need only say of the almanac for 1874 that 
1carnated eur, the sublimity, are quietly ignored ; and final- | it is in no whit inferior to its predecessors. Apart 

ly, instead of finding a simple history, the reader | from the fun, of which there is plenty that is ge- 
is introduced into a perplexing controversy, in | nial and hearty, there is the usual amount of or- 
which contending theories, which he can not|dinary almanac information, and a very good 
0 wish to understand, demand his acceptance, and bit- | compact statement of rates and rules of postage, 
value by terness is added to the conflict by its imagi- | both domestic and foreign. 
ind- Bool nary relation to the Christian religion. Prin- The Atlas of Scripture Geography (G. P. Put- 
us Plants cipal Dawson leaves all the dry technicalities | nam’s Sons) is a very useful book for Sabbath- 


le work, 
The first 
he hardy 


and the scholastic controversies, as they should | school teachers and other Biblical students. It 

be left, to the doctors, and gives a plain, sim-| contains sixteen colored maps, which follow the 
: ’ - ee ree 

ple, and straightforward account of the succes- | history of the world in its religious aspects from 

















of them, sive periods of creation as their history has been | the settlement of the descendants of Noah to the 
purely or preserved to us in the rocks. Only in the last| present time. It is unfortunate that the book 
3 well as two chapters on ‘‘ Primitive Man” does he enter | has apparently been printed from old plates, and 
r with a upon debatable ground, and there he wisely ab-| thus lacks the results of the latest Biblical re- 
ties both stains from questions of detail, contenting him-| search. Thus, for example, we have two Beth- 


climate, 
is enable 
nception 
| whether 


self with a simple exposition of the two great | saidas in Palestine, whereas probably there was 
schools of interpretation—that which regards man | but one ; Gersa, or Gergesa, is not given at all in 
as an independent product of the will of God, | the map of Palestine in the time of Christ; and 
and that which regards him as a product by evo- | the arrangement and form of the Jewish 'Taber- 
















Tow—in- lution from lower things—and he undertakes to | nacle are almost certainly wrong. These errors 
»pend on show that evolution as a hypothesis has no basis | in detail are serious, though not numerous; they 
es. The in experience or in scientific fact. show a lack of modern editing, or else a lack of 
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This leads us to speak of the second charac- | true scholarship on the part of the editor. Ney- 
teristic of this admirable work—its truly and de- | ertheless, as a whole, the atlas is useful, espe- 
voutly religious tone. We have had a surfeit} cially to Sabbath-school teachers. ‘The ques- 
of theological treatises on geology ; treatises writ- | tions on each map are no great addition to the 
ten to combat Darwinism and the evolutionists ; | value of the work. 
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SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. }ed, and is notable for the thoroughness with 
URING the month of September Astronomy | which its author has collected all reliable data 


ondations has had to deplore the loss of one of its | having reference to this aurora. We may per- 
nd _ cultivators, Professor Donati, director of the ob- | haps recognize the influence of Professor Dona- 
s to the 









servatory at Florence, Italy. Professor Donati’s | ti’s astronomical studies in his conclusion, that 
name was first prominently brought before the | the aurora is, at least in part, due to causes ex- 
astronomical world in connection with the com- | ternal to the earth and its atmosphere, and pos- 


of much 
tain dis- 











5 not ac- et whose brilliant appearance, in the year 1858, | sibly peculiar either to the sun or to the exterior 
as to the will be remembered by all. One of the most planets of the solar system. In thus seeking for 
must be recent contributions of Professor Donati to ter- | the origin of auroral manifestations at so great a 
; ” restrial physics is his essay on the aurora of | distance, Professor Donati stands in opposition 
‘lcome to 


February 4, 1872. This has just been publish-! to a large class of purely terrestrial physicists, 
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who maintain that the aurora has a solely tellu- 
ric origin. 

The sessions of the Astronomical Association 
of Germany, and of the committees on the trans- 
it of Venus, are said to have been highly satis- 
factory to the members present; but the details 
of the papers read at these meetings have not 
yet come to hand. 

In Meteorological Science it is probable that an 
epoch of great importance has been reached in 
the unanimous agreement of the congress which 
was in session at Vienna from the 2d to the 
15th of September as to the importance of tak- 
ing at least one synchronous observation of the 
weather daily at all possible stations throughout 
the entire world. It will be seen that this idea, 
if successfully carried into effect, is but a grand 
extension of the system of tri-daily synchronous 
observations which has been in operation for 
three years in the Army Signal-office. ‘The re- 
sult arrived at in the Vienna congress is to a 
considerable extent due to the efforts of Briga- 
dier-General Albert J. Myer, Chief Signal-ofticer, 
U.S.A. 

Of special essays on meteorological subjects, 
Americans will be particularly interested in the 
very comprehensive paper recently published by 
Homes, of Edinburgh, on the great hurricane 
that passed over the West Indies and the Flori- 
da coast of the United States in August, 1871. 
While this investigation is mainly given up to 
the details of the progress of the cyclone after 
it had once been fairly established in its course, 
there are certain suggestions thrown out as to 
the origin of these terrific storms which may 
prove of considerable value in further researches. 
It would seem, taking into connection both our 
previous knowledge of the origin of hurricanes, 
and the results arrived at both by Homes in ref- 
erence to the cyclone of 1871 and by the Army 
Signal-office in its report on the Nova Scotia cy- 
clone of 1873, that a class, including perhaps the 
most extensive and destructive of these storms, 
originate to the eastward of the middle portions 
of the Atlantic Ocean, possibly even on the very 
coast of Africa. 

A most interesting series of experiments in 
Physiological Botany has been recently made by 
M. Van Tieghem, and reported in the Annales 
des Sciences Naturelles. ‘The object of research 
was to ascertain how far the several parts of a 
germinating embryo are independent of each oth- 
er, and how far each alone can not only grow, 
but develop from itself those members which 
have been removed. He finds that the cotyle- 
dons and the radicle are separately capable of in- 
dependent growth, and of developing complete 
plants from their own tissues. Moreover, either 
may be variously divided, and each portion still 
be able to grow and reproduce the other mem- 
bers in a degree proportionate to the amount of 
nutriment which it contains. In this way the 
divided embryo of a single seed of the sunflower 
has been made to produce eight perfect plants. 
He also tests the office performed by the albumen 
of the seed, in some cases removing it entirely, 
in others reducing it to pulp, and destroying its 
cellular organization, or even substituting for it 
a paste of potato starch or of the albumen of 
other kinds of seed. He has proved that in the 
case of albuminous seeds germination will go on 
to a certain extent without the presence of the 





albumen, that its cellular structure is NOt es. 
sential to its absorption by the embryo, and tha: 
growth will proceed more or less favorably unde, 
the other conditions stated. Further investigs. 
tions may lead to results of practical Value, “4 

In Engineering we have to note the satisfactory 
progress of several well-known undertakin 
the inauguration of some new ones. 

The Hoosac Tunnel, according to the monthly 
reports of its constructors, has progressed ag {ij. 
lows during the month of August : heading a 
vanced from east end westerly, 158 feet; from 
west end easterly, 93 feet; total advance duriny 
the month, 251 feet; entire lengths opened to 
September 1, 24,163 feet; rock still to be pierced, 
868 feet. The indications are, therefore, tha: 
should no unlooked-for accident intervene, this 
important work will be completed during the 
present year, the limit which the contract of the 
Messrs, Shanly fixes for its completion,—From 
the St. Louis Bridge the latest information ye- 
ceived is to the effect that the connecting tubes 
to complete the span of the first arch of the 
bridge were successfully put in about the middle 
of September, after considerable waiting for g 
day of favorable temperature. The work upon 
the railroad tunnel to connect with the bridge js 
also progressing as satisfactorily as its most san- 
guine friends could anticipate. It is, perhaps, 
as well to mention that the tunnel will commence 
at the western approach of the great bridge, pass- 
ing along Washington Avenue and Eighth Street 
to Clark Avenue. Expressed in figures, the work 
accomplished up to August 31 is 12,500 yards of 
stone masonry, 2500 yards of brick masonry, and 
95,000 yards of excavation. It is expected by 
those most interested in the completion of the 
tunnel that it will be ready for service upon the 
completion of the great bridge.—The Delaware, 
Lackawanna, and Western Railroad proposes 
to build a second tunnel, owing to many incon- 
veniences attendant upon the press of business at 
present done through the Bergen Tunnel. The 
estimates for the work are, it is said, now under 
consideration by the directors of the company— 
according to which, the new tunnel is to be com- 
pleted within twenty-one months from date of 
signing contract. ‘The enirance to the new tun- 
nel will be 1300 feei north of the entrance to the 
Erie Tunnel. The cost of the work will not be 
far from $1,500,000. 

The United States Experimental (Steam-boil- 
er) Commission, the appointment of which was 
announced in our mechanical news of some 
months ago, have publicly commenced their 
work by the distribution of a circular letter ad- 
dressed to engineers, mechanics, and scientific 
bodies conversant with facts bearing upon the 
subject of their investigation, in which, after 
enumerating the various theories extant con- 
cerning the origin of steam-boiler explosions, 
the Commission announce it to be their purpose 
to institute experiments to test the truth or fal- 
lacy of these several theories, and state their 
desire to receive from their correspondents any 
and all information bearing upon this subject 
which they may deem proper to send to aid in 
the solution of the same. ‘The communica- 
tions are to be addressed to George W. ‘Taylor, 
secretary of the United States Experimental 
Commission, Treasury Department, Washington, 
D.C. 
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'The steps which are being taken to secure an | and not celestial. 


international patent law are worthy of note. | 


rhe ‘* International Patent Congress,” which 

yas until recently been holding its sessions at | 
Vienna, has of itself afforded a public recogni- | 
tion of the importance of the subject. The re- | 
sult of its labors will be found in a series of 

resolutions affirming it to be the duty of all na- 

tions to encourage and foster the useful arts and 
sciences by legally protecting the intellectual | 
work of the inventor, and specifying also the 
principles upon which an effective and useful 
atent law should be based. 

In the field of Mechanics the most interesting 
novelty we have to note is the invention of sev- 
eral practical machines for making paper boxes 
—a branch of industry up to this time entirely 
dependent upon manual dexterity. ‘The ma- 
chines in question (which are marvels of inge- 
nuity) make boxes of various sizes, either with 
paste or substituting a thin iron wire for the 
paste. ‘The machines turn out with ease sixty 
finished boxes per minute. The inventor is Mr. 
Heyl, of Philadelphia, who exhibited one of his 
machines in operation at the last meeting of the 
Franklin Institute. ‘The unanimous opinion ex- 
pressed concerning the invention was that it could 
not fail to work a speedy revolution in the branch 
of industry it represented.—As another field in 
which manual labor—and that, too, of the se- 
verest kind—bids fair to be soon substituted by 
machinery, we may mention, in view of the nu- 
merous recent inventions in this direction, that 
ff charging and discharging retorts in our gas- 
works. The technical journals have lately con- 
tained elaborate descriptions of several such me- 
chanical contrivances, the use of which seems to 
be slowly extending. The same remarks will 
fully apply to the introduction of machinery for 
cutting coal.—The first attempt upon an exten- 
sive scale to incorporate asbestus into cotton 
goods is at present being tried at one of the large 
cotton mills of Philadelphia. —As a discovery of 
no little interest, and which is said to be creating 
great commotion in the trade, it is worthy of 
special reference that the Reports of the British 
Patent-office for the year 1790 contain the de- 
scription of a patent granted to a certain ‘Thomas 
Saint (No. 1764) for the manufacture of boots, 
shoes, ete., which contains, to all appearances, 
many of the essential features of the modern 
sewing-machine. How far it may invalidate the 
claims to originality of several American invent- 
ors remains to be seen. 


ON THE SOURCE OF ATMOSPHERIC 
ELECTRICITY, 

In a recent number of the Journal of the Aus- 
trian Meteorological Society, Miihry has contrib- 
uted somewhat to a better understanding of the 
obscure subject of atmospheric electricity, by 
considering it in reference to its geographical 
distribution. He maintains that the distribution 
over the earth’s surface of the quantity of elec- 
tricity is in general parallel with the distribution 
of temperature ; it increases and diminishes with 
the latter, as well in reference to the earth’s sur- 
face as in reference to the time of the year and 
the day. The insolation of the earth is to be con- 
sidered as the source of the atmospheric electric- 
ity: its origin lies in the insulating stratam, and 


Atmospheric electricity di- 
minishes as we go from the equator to either pole, 


and it therefore does not depend on precipita- 


tion of vapor, but on temperature. ‘Terrestrial 
magnetism increases in force as we approach the 
poles, Electricity is strongest in dry, hot des- 
erts. Contrary to the theories of Dellmann and 
of Peltier, Miihry holds that aqueous vapor is 
merely the conductor, or rather convector, bear- 
ing the electricity into higher regions. He sug- 
gests that it is more important to meteorology to 
observe the quantity than the kind of electricity, 
and that the simple straw electrometer of Volta 
will suffice, instead of the more delicate and com- 
plicated instruments that have been deemed nec- 
essary. ‘The most important problems that are 
now remaining to be solved are, he thinks, the 
details of the geographical distribution in refer- 
ence to latitude, longitude, and dry and moist 
climates. 


CHLORIDE OF LIME AS A DISINFECTANT. 


Eckstein, a technical chemist of Vienna, aft- 
er comparative tests with the other disinfecting 
agents, recommends chloride of lime as decided- 
ly the best for water-closets, cess-pools, ete., and 
attributes its efficacy to its rapid action in decom- 
posing hydrogen compounds, such as ammonia, 
sulphureted hydrogen, etc. He regards as the 
chief objection to its general use its unpleasant 
effect on the organs of respiration, and states 
that this can be remedied, and its action regula- 
ted, by enveloping it in a bag of parchment paper, 
which acts osmotically, and is decomposed slow- 
ly by it. 


THE CHEMICAL FORCE OF THE SOLAR RAYS. 


The chemical force in the rays of the sun has 
been studied from a new point of view by Mar- 
chand, who has communicated numerous inter- 
esting results to the Paris Academy of Sciences. 
Marchand’s method differs from that adopted by 
Bunsen and Roscoe in that he measures the et- 
fect of the sunlight on a solution of perchloride of 
iron and of oxalic acid, and not on a mixture of 
chlorine and hydrogen. He estimates the chem- 
ical effect as one quite independent of the heat- 
ing effect, but does not seem to have arrived at 
the advanced views indicated by the studies of 
Professor Draper, of New York, in whose opin- 
ion the solar rays are not a complicated mixture 
of caloric, luminous, and actinic rays, but a sim- 
ple phenomenon whose results are tripartite, ac- 
cording to the nature of the body on which they 
act. Marchand has for four years continued the 
daily use of his photometric liquid, and submits 
conclusions interesting to both chemists and 
physicists. He finds that his liquid is acted on 
specially by the rays between Fraunhofer’s F and 
G lines; he gives the law according to which 
the thickness of the atmosphere diminishes the 
effect of the sun in decomposing the liquid and 
liberating carbonic acid gas; he finds that the 
chemically active rays are not affected by atmos- 
pheric currents, and therefore the chemical cli- 
mate is a different one from the thermal climate. 
The total daily photochemical force is, accord- 
ing to Marchand, greater at the pole than at the 
equator at the time of the solstice. ‘The earth's 
atmosphere, in so far as it can affect the rays F 





it is in this respect to be considered as terrestrial | 
Vou, XLVIII.—No., 283.—10 


and G, is between seventy and seventy-five miles 
high. ‘The rays of whose chemical force Mar- 
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chand’s actinometer gives an indication have but 
one-seventh the force of the heat rays that ac- 
company them, and are 16,127 times less active 
than the chemical rays measured by Bunsen and 


ological period, but that it is found in the dol. 
mens, and in the tombs of the Middle Ages, and 
| that even in modern individuals such character. 
istics have been noticed in Scotland, Ire] 


Roscoe. 
ical force received from the sun by the earth, 
each minute, suffices to transform into carbonic 


Marchand computes that the chem- | 


4 aot “ : and, 
England, Spain, France, Sweden, Denmark 


Switzerland, Austria, and Russia. No illustrs. 


tions of this type have been hitherto notice 
from the eastern borders of Europe to Australia 
but in this latter continent some of the tribes 
living in the neighborhood of Port Western haye 
a decided similarity—a fact first pointed out by 
| Huxley, and justified by a careful comparison, 
The authors inquire whether this modern ex. 
| hibition of the Canstadt type can possibly be the 
| result of atavism (the re-appearance of a primi- 
tive form among its descendants at long intervals 
| or a continuous manifestation of a persistent race, 
The latter they think most probable, and consider 
it to result from the diffusion of this special race 
of mankind over a particular region of the world, 
They are decidedly of the opinion, however, that 
this form of cranium is not at all incompatible 
with an intellectual development equal to that 
| of a less exceptional condition, as among its 
The first divraison is especially occupied by | more modern illustrations are individuals distin. 
an inquiry into the so-called fossil races of man, | guished by their intelligence, besides numerous 
which, however peculiar in their general charac- | historical personages, among whom they cite 
ter, the authors maintain to be still persistent in| Kay Lykke, a Dane, who was distinguished in 
various parts of the world. This race they call | the politics of the seventeenth century, and whose 
the Canstadt race, from the fact that its first | skull is figured in the Lthnica; Saint-Mansuy, 
discovery was in 1700, at Canstadt, Stuttgart, | Bishop of Toul, in the fourth century ; and Robert 
as the result of certain investigations undertaken | Bruce, the Scottish hero. 
by the order of Duke Ludwig, of Wiirtemberg. These facts show how great is the error of 


acid nearly forty millions of tons of carbon, and | 
that the continuance of this chemical action for 
a whole year would consume a stratum of coal 
covering the entire surface of our globe to ‘the 
depth of about one inch, 


| 


THE CANSTADT RACE OF MANKIND. 


A very important ethnological work has late- 
ly been commenced by Quatrefages and Hamy, 
entitled Crania Ethnica—Les Cranes des Races 
Humaines—in which it is proposed to present a 
systematic account of the principal types of the | 
human skull, both ancient and modern. The 
materials are to be found in the various collec- 
tions of Paris and those of foreign countries 
which have been placed at the command of the 
authors. 


‘Theimportance of this fragment, although figured | attaching to any particular cranial form an ab- 
by Jiiger and Fraas, has only recently been rec- | solute idea of intellectual or moral superiority, 
ognized, and it is brought prominently forward 


in the present work. | PERIPOLAR MAGNETO-ELECTRIC INDUCTION, 

The essential characters of this Canstadt race| Since the discovery of magneto-electric induc- 
are especially seen in the male sex—namely, a| tion by Faraday the experiments on the subject 
remarkable flattening of the cranial vault, ac- | have been varied in many ways. One class of 
companied by a very decided degree of dolicho- | these is well explained, viz., the effects of induc. 
cephaly, or the backward projection of the pos- | tion in a closed circuit when the distance of some 
terior region of the cranium; a development, | portion of it from a magnetic pole is changed, or 
sometimes enormous, of the frontal sinuses, and | the magnetic intensity itself is changed. An- 
the very oblique direction of the forehead, the | other series of induction phenomena—those in 
depression of the parietals in their postero-inter- | which a conductor moves in a field of magnetic 
nal third, etc. ‘These characteristics are very | force without in the least changing its distance 
much reduced in the female sex. Thus, the | from the magnetic poles—of which an example 
superciliary ridges disappear almost entirely, the | is found in the rotation of a metal disk about a 
projection of the occipital is much less marked, | central magnetic axis, has lately been made the 
but the flattening of the cranial vault and some | subject of some excellent experiments by Le 
other characters are persistent. The term doli- Roux. The author judged that the previous ex- 
cho-platycephalic has been applied to this cranial | periments on this class of phenomena have been 
type, so well marked in the aggregate of its | on too small a scale to yield reliable results, and 
characters. | he succeeded in obtaining a rotating disk whose 





The skulls from Canstadt, Enghisheim, Brux, | 
Neanderthal, and Denise are believed to belong | 


to the male sex, while those of Staengenaes, 


Olmo, and Clichy are considered as females. | 
Sepa- | 


All of these are without the lower jaw. 
rate lower jaws, believed to belong to the same 
race, are those of Naulette, Arcy-sur-Cure, 
Clichy, and Goyet. The skull from Forbes quar- 
ry, in Gibraltar, is thought to belong to the same 
period, although this is not absolutely certain. 
Unfortunately this is the only perfect one of all 
that supposed age. It exhibits a large, massive 
face, with very large orbits, the nostrils much 
distended, and the upper mandible extending 
decidedly forward. 

‘The authors proceed to remark that this gen- 
eral type of cranium is not confined to the ge- 


electric phenomena became visible as sparks, the 
current being nearly as strong as that of one cell 
| of a galvanic battery, and whose strength could 
therefore be studied by the electroscope rather 
than by the galvanometer. ‘The disk used in 
these experiments was of fine copper, six inches 
in diameter and the twentieth of an inch thick, 
|and it made sometimes a hundred and eighty 
| revolutions per second about its axis. At the 
extremities of one of the diameters of the disk 
| were placed respectively the north and south 
| poles of powerful electro-magnets. 

| The magnetic currents induced in the copper 
| disk while it rotates flow from the central axis to 
| the circumference of the disk, or radially, so soon 
| as a thick wire is applied to complete the circuit 
| between circumference and centre. Until this 
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connection is made the rotating disk experiences 
no opposing force except friction. As soon, how- 
ever, a8 the connecting are of wire is applied, the 
rapid development of the electrical spark shows 
that the power applied to turn the disk is being 
converted into electricity, and the power thus 
consumed must be supplied by increasing the 
force that turns the disk, By connecting the 
centre of the disk with the earth, and its cireum- 
ference with one plate of a condensation electro- 
scope, Le Roux has succeeded in showing that 
an electric tension exists in the disk even when 


the connecting are is not present, thus settling | 
one of the most delicate of the doubtful points 


in the study of induced electricity. The phe- 
nomena of peripolar induction, as Le Roux de- 
nominates those we have been describing, have 
a direct and important application to terrestrial 
magnetism. 


ELECTRIC APPARATUS FOR INDICATING 
LEAKAGE IN SHIPS. 


giving warning in case of a leakage. 
entrance of the water a current is established, 
and notice thus given to the officers. 


HABITS OF BLACK BASS, 


A writer in the Germantown Telegraph com- 
municates some interesting facts in regard to the 
breeding habits of the black bass, as observed 
by him in the Delaware River and elsewhere. 
He remarks that as the time for spawning draws 
near, the male and female fish come together in 
pairs, each pair having a separate spawning 
ground. A gravel bottom is usually selected 
which is free from sticks and stones, which is 
cleared for a space of about two feet in diameter, 
readily recognized by its clean, regular appear- 
ance. When the eggs are deposited and im- 
pregnated by the male, both watch with great 
assiduity over the bed, driving off every intruder. 


moves away, the parents attending upon their 
young until able to take care of themselves, 
when they drop away one by one. The writer 
remarks that he has seen a bass an inch and a 
half long with a fish three-fourths of an inch 
long in its mouth. Their growth is very rapid, 
being as much as from two to four inches in a 
month. ‘The author having watched some in a 


stream recently stocked with them, was able to | 


appreciate their increase in size from week to 
week, ‘They reached the length of five or six 
inches by autumn. 


ALCOHOLS FROM FLINT AND QUARTZ. 


A lecture has recently been given by Professor 
J. Emerson Reynolds before the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain upon the above subject. 
Taking the word ‘‘ alcohol” in its ordinary and 
popular sense, it might seem that, if this be true, 
the very rocks under our feet are likely to be 
turned into exhilarating beverages. But the 
word ‘*alcohol” can not be so defined. It is a 
generic term in organic chemistry, certainly quite 
as much so as the word ‘‘acid.” One of the 


chief distinguishing features of our modern chem- | the power of the machine. 


/each being equal to four hydrogen atoms. 





and still is, productive of great evil—but on ac- 
count of the peculiar chemical constitution they 
possess, in virtue of which they undergo certain 
chemical transformations with facility. The name 
‘*alcohol,” for example, is applied to those car- 
bon compounds which readily yield compound 
ethers by the action of acids, the facility of do- 
ing this resulting from the peculiar arrangement 
of their atoms. But such a definition includes 
many substances not ordinarily regarded as alco- 
holic. For instance, glycerine, all the sugars, 
and even bees-wax. Professor Reynolds's in- 
teresting discourse, therefore, has reference to 
the fact that as silicon (of which flints and quartz 
are the oxide) is analogous to carbon, bodies 


, having the constitution of alcohols may be form- 
/ed in which silicon partially replaces the carbon. 


He has brought together the results of all the 


| researches which have been made on the subject, 
| principally by Friedel of Paris, in connection 
| with Crafts of Boston and Ladenburg of Hei- 
| delberg, and has added some observations of his 

Sortais has devised an electrical apparatus to | 
be placed in the hold of ships for the purpose of | 
On the} 


own. The facts are that we are now acquainted 
with a chloroform in which silicon replaces car- 
bon entirely, and with silico-heptyl and silico 


| nonyl alcohols, in which the carbon is thus par. 
| tially replaced. 


Evidence of the existence of 
silico-propy], silico-amyl, and silico-hexyl alcohols 
has also been obtained. Certain more complex 
alcohols, as well as ethers and acids, containing 
silicon, have been prepared, and Dr. Reynolds 
now announces that he has prepared the silicon 
analogue of cyanogen. The entire results of 
these researches, therefore, sustain the prevision 


| of theory in making the carbon and the silicon 


atom chemically identical in combining power, 
The 
question which still remains to be solved is wheth- 
er that property, at present peculiar to carbon, 
by which it is able to combine with itself, and 
thus to form a nucleus containing from two to 
thirty carbon atoms—a property which more than 


| any other so admirably fits it for its uses in or- 
When the eggs are hatched, the entire family | 


ganic nature—is possessed by silicon. At pres- 
ent no group of more than two similar atoms 


| united to each other is known to exist in any 


compound with which chemistry is acquainted, if 
the groups which carbon forms be excepted. 


THE GUNPOWDER PILE-DRIVER. 

The gunpowder pile-driver, with regard to its 
efficiency and economy as compared with the 
ordinary pile-driver, was recently the subject of 
a paper before the American Society of Civil 
Engineers. ‘The apparatus had been employed 
on a line of sheet piles for a reservoir dam in the 
valley of Parsonage Creek, Long Island. The 
character of the work was, from the nature of 
the soil to be penetrated, very difficult. The 
opinion expressed by the engineer having the 


| work in charge was to the effect that when the 


resistance is slight the machine may be econom- 
ical, but when, as in this case, it required three 
hundred blows from cartridges costing two and 
a half cents each to force a pile down fifteen or 
sixteen feet, it can not be so considered. The 
gas from the explosions cuts passages in the ring 
at the end of the piston, thereby greatly lessening 
Other difficulties ex- 


istry is that substances are no longer named be- | ist, such as the heating of the gun and the en- 


cause of their common and obvious properties— 
amethod which in the case of the acids has been, 


largement of the bore; and finally, from the bend- 
| ing of the piston, the machine ceases to work. 
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There is great diversity among engineers con- 
cerning the economy of this highly ingenious 
apparatus, and reliable statistics, based upon the 
results of actual practice, such as those present- 
ed in the special case above named, will be very 
useful. 


NUMBER OF THE RED BLOOD CORPUSCLES, 
By a simple apparatus Malassez has succeed- 
ed in counting the red corpuscles in the blood 
of several animals. A known quantity of the 
blood is mixed with a preservative fluid, and 
this is introduced into a flat capillary tube of 
known volume, and viewed under a microscope, 
the eye-piece of which is divided into squares, 
Knowing the number of corpuscles in a square, 
the number of squares which include the tube, 
and the volume of the tube, it is easy to calcu- 
late the number of corpuscles in a cubic millim- 
eter. (An ingenious microscopic slide for this 
and many other similar purposes has been de- 
vised by Mr. D. S. Holman, of Philadelphia, and 
is figured in Nature for May 22, 1873, page 79.) 
In mammals the number of red corpuscles in 
each cubic millimeter varies from 3.5 to 18 mill- 
ions. The average number in human blood is 4 
millions ; in that of camels, 10 to 10.4 millions; 
in that of goats, 18 millions; and in that of the 
porpoise, 3.6 millions. Birds have fewer, the 
maximum being 4, the minimum 1, and the 
mean 3 millions. Fishes have still fewer than 
birds, and cartilaginous fishes a less number than 
osseous. The latter will average from 700,000 
to 2,000,000; the former from 140,000 to 230,000. 
The number, therefore, decreases as the animal 
is lower in the scale, while the size increases. 
But the inverse proportion of the one to the other 
is not constant, since, for example, the llama 
and the dromedary have larger corpuscles than 
man, and more of them. So in the case of 
birds, the corpuscles gain more by the increase 
in their volume than they lose by the diminution 
in number. 


THE STORMS OF NORTHERN EUROPE. 


There has just come to hand a memoir by 
Hildebrandsson, recently printed, but presented 
some two years ago to the scientific society of 
Gothenburg. 

The author’s work consists in the special study 
of some severe storms of Northern Europe, and 
he states that his object has been not to combat 
any previous theory, but, on the contrary, to 
give as far as possible, independently of any 
previously conceived opinion, a contribution from 
Sweden to the fund of facts upon which every 
theory ought to be established. ‘The accurate 
hourly observations made at Upsala have proved 
of great value to him in his studies. 

His conclusions are summed up by himself as 
follows (and that they are so nearly accordant 
with the laws of other investigators in America, 
in Europe, and India, would seem to argue that 
the same causes operate in the same manner 
throughout the world to direct the origin and 
progress of storms): Hildebrandsson says that 
the study of weather charts shows: 1. Regions 
exist of high and low barometer, which are sur- 
rounded by isobarometric lines of a more or less 
regular form. 2. The isobares surrounding the 
areas of maximum barometer are further sepa- 
rated from each other, the winds are feebler and 


1 





- ——— ey 
variable, and the sky is generally serene ; these 
are thus the centres of fine, calm weather ary 
On the contrary, around the lowest barometer 
the isobares are more crowded together (at least 
on one side), the wind is stronger in proportion 
as the isobares are nearer, and the direction of 
the wind is determined at any point by the Jay 
of Buys Ballot, so that the air seems to m 
about the centre of depression in a directioy 
contrary to the movements of the hands of a 
watch. At the very centre itself is sometimes 
found a region where the isobares are further sep. 
arated from each other, and where consequently 
the winds are feeble. 4. All centres of depres. 
sion come from the north. 5. The path of 
storm is in general preceded by a cloudy sky and 
rain or snow; the rear is, on the contrary, Jess 
cloudy. 6. An intimate connection exists be- 
tween the changes of the various meteorologica| 
elements during a storm. In the more southern 
countries various perturbations obscure more or 
less the relation that in Sweden appears in a 
striking manner, By studying principally the 
barometric minima of winter nights we have al. 
most entirely eliminated these perturbations, and 

7. That the wind varies with a surprising 


we 


find: 7. 
regularity, so that from it we can fix at any time 
by Buys Ballot’s law, the direction in which the 
centre of low barometer is to be found. 8, The 
nearer the centre passes the place of observation 
the greater becomes the velocity of fall and rise 
of the barometer, and the quicker the wind veers 
if the centre is to the north, or backs if the cen- 
tre passes to the south of the station. 9. If a 
new storm centre approaches, the wind changes 
in the direction called ‘‘ backing” toward the 
south when the maximum barometer has passed, 
10. The pressure of the air and the temperature 
change in opposite directions, the daily curves 
of barometer and thermometer being in fact 
nearly contrary to each other. 11. ‘The changes 
in the pressure of the aqueous vapor nearly fol- 
low the changes of temperature. 

Numerous weather charts are given by Hilde- 
brandsson to illustrate the preceding memoir; 
and among them are specially interesting the 
hourly charts for Upsala, on account of the con- 
densed yet very clear view that they afford of 
the principal features of the weather, their pe- 
culiarity consisting in showing by a single dot the 
wind, weather, and barometer, while another 
dot shows the temperature and rain. 


ARTIFICIAL FIBRIN FROM THE WHITE OF 
EGG. 


Dr. John Goodman, in a series of articles in 
the London journals, warmly commends what 
he calls artificial fibrin as a very nutritious sub- 
stance, capable of being administered to invalids 
under circumstances where other food is not ac- 
ceptable. It is formed by emptying the albu- 
men or white of the egg into cold water, and al- 
lowing it to remain there for twelve or more 
hours. In this time it undergoes a chemical 
molecular change, becoming solid and insoluble, 
assuming an opaque and snowy white appear- 
ance. ‘I'his and the fluid in which it was im- 
mersed only require to be heated to the boiling- 
point to render the fibrin ready for use. It is 
easy to digest and very palatable, and is consid- 
ered as a great culinary delicacy. It is said 
that the stomach will retain this in many cases 
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ene 
where any thing else is promptly rejected, its; NEW FOSSIL MAMMAL FROM PATAGONIA. 
presence creating a craying for more food, and Professor W illiam H. Flower has communi- 
thus promoting instead of decreasing the appe- cated to the Royal Society an account of a new 
tite. fossil mammal from Patagonia, obtained by Dr. 
| Robert D. Cunningham in deposits of uncertain 
THE SENSATION OF COLD NOT IMPARTED BY | age on the banks of the river Gallegos. The 
COLD ALCOHOL. molar teeth of this animal resemble those of the 
An interesting discovery, which may prove to | genus rhinoceros, to which it would appear to be 
be of considerable importance in its practical | related through Hyracodon, and ‘it is also allied 
applications, has lately been made by Horrath, | more remotely to Macrauchenia, though still 
who announces that, in the course of experi- | more so to the Nesodon and Torodon. ‘Ihe an- 
ments on the effect of cold on frogs, he has as- | imal had the complete typical number of teeth— 
vertained that the immersion of the finger in | namely, twenty-two above and twenty-two be- 
alcohol at a temperature of 25° F. produces no | low, arranged in an unbroken series, and nearly 
pain, but that contact with a solid body under | of even height, presenting a remarkable gradual 
such circumstances is distinctly appreciated. | transition in character in both jaws from the first 
Hence he concludes that tactile perception re- | incisor to the last molar. 
mains, though the sensation of-cold is not expe- | THE LIMIT OF PERPETUAL SNoW. 
enced. 
msi further, Horrath found that in the case | The altitude above sea-level of the limit of 
of wounds and burns, if the part affected be im- | perpetual snow has been the subject of some ob- 
mersed in alcohol the pain immediately ceases, | servations and deductions recently presented by 
and the subsequent progress of a cure is greatly | Grad to the Paris Academy. He shows that 
accelerated. If, therefore, the excessive and | not only the diminution of temperature in the 
continuous pain which usually accompanies ex- | higher strata, but also several other conditions, 
tensive burns be one cause of death, it is sug- | must conspire to fix this altitude; such as the 
gested that life may often be saved by the allevi- | depth of the annual fall of snow and the dryness 
ation of the pain resulting from the application | of the atmosphere, the direction of the winds, 
of glycerine or alcohol, and that possibly tetanus | and the amount of the cloudiness. Grad finds 
may also be prevented. ‘The intense pain pro- | the altitude of the lowest limit of permanent snow 
duced by immersing the hand in cold water is | to be less within the tropics than under the lati- 
well known, while in ether and quicksilver it is | tudes of twenty to thirty-five degrees, whence 
still more intense. | again it diminishes to three thousand feet in the 
| lntitudes sixty degrees south and sixty-five de- 
| grees north. For no known part of the globe 
does the belt of perpetual snow descend to the 
Experiments by Galletly show how dangerous | level of the sea, nor to within less than a thon- 
it is to allow greasy refuse to lie, even in small: sand feet of altitude; not even in the region 
quantities, in warm places. He found that such | where the average temperature of the cold half 
waste, dipped in boiled linseed-oil, and wrung | of the year is below freezing, as in Greenland 
out, required, at a temperature of 170°, only | and Spitzbergen. 
105 minutes at the most to take fire, and that} It is only the glaciers that descend to the sea- 
the bulk need not be very great, as a match-box- | level in the country south of forty-five degrees 
ful, at 167°, took fire in 1 hour, With raw | south latitude, and north of sixty degrees north 
linseed-oil it required 4 to 5 hours; with rape- | latitude, by reason of the excessive falls of snow 
oil at 170°, over 6 hours; with castor-oil at | accompanying most winds. 
185°, over a day; with olive-oil, 14 hours; and | ai E basta q 
with sperm-oil it would not take fire at all. The SCHROETER'S OBSERVATIONS OF MARS. 
heavy coal and petroleum oils were found to| Terby, in some researches on the physical 
retard oxidation by excluding the air. Silk | changes in the planets of the solar system, has 
waste did not take fire, but gunpowder placed in | come upon a mass of important unpublished ob- 
it was fired in an hour; and in cotton, under | servations by the famous Schroeter. These have 
similar circumstances, only after 14 hours. long remained in the possession of the family, 
ey ¢ but the Belgian Academy has now resolved to 
AN INCENDIARY METEORITE, | publish such of these works as have been pre- 
Apprehensions have frequently been expressed | sented to it, especially a memoir of one thousand 
concerning danger to property and to life and | pages of descriptive manuscript text, and two 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION OF OILY 
COTTON WASTE. 


limb from the fall of a meteorite; but we are | hundred and seventeen drawings of the planet 
not aware that any well-authenticated instances | Mars, as observed between 1785 and 1803. The 
have hitherto been placed on record as to tires | value of this work to the present generation of 
being caused by such bodies. We learn, how- | astronomers is very highly estimated. Schroeter 
ever, from Goea, that a few moments before the | was unexcelled in the accuracy of his work, and 
meteoric shower which was so prominent in| he has here dealt with all those details of his 
Northern Germany in May last, two fishermen subject that have for some years past been so at- 


were passing up the river rave, and saw a me- | tentively studied by those who possess good tele- 
teor fall and strike against a church tower, and | scopes. His attention was particularly given to 
rebound upon an adjacent house. ‘This was ac- | the spots on Mars, both those that served to de- 
companied by a loud report which roused the | termine its rotation, and also the bright spots’ at 
town; and in a few moments afterward fire was | its poles. Schroeter thought that the black spots 
observed on the roof of the house, which spread, | belong to the clouds of Mars. which have a less 
and destroyed several buildings before it was ex- | reflecting power than the solid portions of the 
tinguished. | planets. 











POLITICAL. 
UR Record closes with the 23d of October. — 

J The Republican State Convention of New 
York met at Utica September 24, and nominated 
the following candidates: Secretary of State, 
Francis S. Thayer; Comptroller, Nelson K. 
Hopkins ; Treasurer, Daniel G. Fort ; Attorney- 
General, Benjamin D. Silliman ; State Engineer 
and Surveyor, William B. Taylor ; Canal Com- 
missioner, Sidney Mead; Inspector of State- 
prisons, Moss K. Platt. ‘The resolutions eulo- 
gize the Republican party, denounce the Tam- 
many Ring, favor cheapening of transportation, 
disapprove the back-pay legislation, etc. 

The Wisconsin Reform State Convention as- 
sembled at Milwaukee September 23, and ad- 
journed till the next day, when it united with 
the Democrats and Liberals, whose convention 
had met and nominated the following ticket: 
Governor, William R. Taylor; Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Charles D. Parker; Attorney-General, 
A. Scott Sloan ; Superintendent of Schools, Ed- 
ward “Searing. ‘The platform demands cheap 
transportation, and the improvement of the nay- 
igable rivers of the State by the general govern- 
ment, and denounces a protective tariff, back 
pay, free passes to members of the Legislature, 
and the Crédit Mobilier. 

The ‘‘ Independent” State Convention of Cal- 
ifornia assembled at Sacramento September 25, 
and nominated Judge E. W. M‘Kinstry for 
Justice of the Supreme Court. The resolutions 
organize the supporters of the movement as a 
‘* People’s party,” denounce land grants and 
subsidies to railroads, oppose a protective tariff, 
Crédit Mobilier, Chinese immigration, and sec- 
ond terms of the Presidency. —Judge M‘Kinstry 
was elected by about 5000 plurality October 15. 

The Democratic State Convention of New 
York was held at Utica October 1 and 2. The 
Tammany Hall delegation from the city of New 
York was admitted, and the Apollo Hall repre- 
sentatives withdrew and protested. Horatio 
Seymour was chosen permanent president. The 
following ticket was nominated: Secretary of 
State, Diedrich Willers ; Comptroller, Asher P. 
Nichols; Treasurer, Thomas Raines, Liberal 
Republican ; Attorney-General, Daniel Pratt. 
The resolutions were sweeping: re-asserting the 
fundamental principles of Thomas Jefferson ; 
condemning the back-pay legislation, and the 
President for approving the bill ; holding the Re- 
publican party guilty of the Crédit Mobilier ; 
denouncing the present government of New 
York city, and the state of matters in Louisiana; 
and demanding revenue reform, a low tariff, spe- 
cie payments, subsidies, and cheap transporta- 
tion. 

The execution of the Modoc Indians for the 
murder of General E. S. Canby and Peace Com- 
missioner Thomas took place at Fort Klamath, 
Oregon, October 3. The sentences of two of 
the number, Barncho and Sloluck, were com- 
muted on the ground of having acted under or- 
ders, and only four, Captain Jack, Schonchin, 
Boston Charley, and Black Jim, suffered the ex- 
treme penalty. 

Governor Powers, of Mississippi, issued a 
proclamation, October 7, convoking the Legisla- 
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and | 
so as 
ture in extraordinary session on the 20th. yy, year. 
declares that there can be no election lawfyl}y - Th 
| for State officers except a law be passed for the Jose 
purpose. . ing | 
The Liberal Republican State Convention o state 
New York assembled at Elmira October : A 
Colonel Frederick A. Conkling presided. ‘The most 
ticket nominated embraced Messrs. Hopkins anj Den 
Platt, Republicans, the other candidates being ures 
taken from the Democrats already nominated. Miss 
The platform re-affirms the Cincinnati resolutions be b 
of 1872, denounces the back pay, demands cliea; erno 
and rapid transportation and municipal free. A 
dom, criticises the fiscal policy of the govern. state 
ment, and urges a return to specie payments had 
and resistance to private legislation. was 
The Committee on Privileges and Elections of mov 
the United States Senate, Hon. O. P. Morton fout 
chairman, concluded its sessions in the city of f 
New York October 8. It is understood that they ora 
had agreed to recommend amendments to the Che 
Federal Constitution, abolishing the office of the 
Elector of President and Vice-President, and 1 
providing for a direct vote by the people in the at’ 
following manner: Each State shall be divided tall 
into districts equal in number to its quota of Rep- tar 
resentatives in Congress. ‘The plurality of yotes gat 
given in each district shall count as one electoral Ia 
vote, and that given in each State as two elect- of 
oral votes. ‘The persons thus receiving the high- she 
est number shall be elected. 
The Constitutional Commission of New Jersey 17. 
reconvened at Trenton October 7. : all 
An election took place in the several suburban va 
municipalities of Boston October 8, which result- lie 
ed in a decision to merge them under one city th 
government January 1, 1874. Charlestown, pr 
Brighton, and West Roxbury voted aye, and se 
Brookline in the negative. The consolidated lis 
city of Boston will have 292,486 inhabitants, to 
and a valuation of $765,470,651. n 
An election in Connecticut, October 6, result- th 
ed in designating Hartford as the single State Ww 
capital—36,789 to 30,859. 10 
State elections were held October 14 in Penn- hi 
sylvania, Ohio, Iowa, and Oregon. ‘The Repub- n 
licans elected the Judge of the Supreme Court, 8 
Auditor, and a majority in both branches of the be 
Legislature of Pennsylvania, and carried Iowa by tl 
about 18,000 majority over the ‘‘ Anti-monopo- d 
lists.” Ohio elects William Allen, Democrat, n 
Governor, by a small majority, with the Repub- 0 
lican candidates for Judge and Comptroller. ¢ 
The Democrats carried both Houses of the Leg- n 
islature. In Oregon John W. Nesmith, Demo- . 
crat, was elected to Congress. i 
A State Convention of ‘*‘ Patrons of Husband- t 
ry” was held at Kalamazoo, Michigan, October 
3. A platform was adopted recommending leg- ! 
islation for the regulation of railway and other 
corporations, and the construction of a ship-canal 
between the Upper Mississippi and the Atlantic ! 
sea-board, but deprecating the creation of a dis- 
tinct political party. | 
A convention of executive committees of the 
State Granges of Patrons of Husbandry of Mis- { 
sissippi Valley met at Keokuk, Iowa, October 16. | 
Resolutions were adopted in favor of a system of | 
agricultural statistics by which the acreage of 
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the principal crops, the live stock, the products At Promontorio, Sonora, September 19, Gen- 


and animals for market, should be ascertained, 
so as to be published on or before July 1 in each 
year. 

“The State Grange of California met at San 
José October 14, A petition was prepared ask- 
ing Congress to grant lands to the State for a 
State system of Irrigation. 

A convention of delegates from the western- 
most States and the ‘Territories assembled at 
Denver, Colorado, October 15, to consider meas- 
ures by which the rainless country between the 
Missouri River and the Rocky Mountains may 
be brought under a system of irrigation. Goy- 
ernor Furness, of Nebraska, presided. 

A dispatch from San Francisco, October 13, 
states that Delche, a notorious Apache Indian, 
had begun a war, having about 1000 men. He 
was overtaken by Lieutenant Schuyler near the 


mouth of the Verde River, Arizona, and lost | 


fyurteen warriors in the engagement. 

Advices from the Fort Sill Reservation, Col- 
orado, announce a large party of Arrapahoes, 
Cheyennes, and Kiowas making depredations in 
the southern part of the territory. 

The United States steamer Tallapoosa arrived 


at Washington October 7, having on board Cap- | 


tain Buddington and other survivors of the Po- 
laris. They were immediately examined in re- 
gard to the cireumstances of the death of Captain 
Hall, suspected of having been poisoned. None 
of the testimony elicited indicated foul play, but 
showed that he probably died of hemiplegia. 


‘The Congress of Mexico assembled September 


17. On the 25th a law was enacted requiring 
all deputies to that body to swear without reser- 


vation to maintain the constitution of the repub- | 


lic and the laws of reform enacted in accordance 
therewith. ‘The following are the decrees so 
promulgated: ‘The church and state are to be 
separate; Congress can not make laws estab- 
lishing or prohibiting any religion; matrimony 
to be a civil contract ; religious institutions can 
not possess property ; a simple promise to speak 
the truth, complying with obligations contracted, 
with penalties in case of violation, is substituted 


for the religious oath ; nobody is obliged to give 


his or her services without just compensation ; 


no contract is to be permitted which aims at the | 


sacrifice of the liberty of man in the matter of 


work, education, and religious vows (the laws 
thus consequently do not recognize monastic or- 
ders, nor permit their establishment by any de- 
nomination or under any pretense), and no con- 
tract will be allowed to be made among persons 
consenting to their own proseription or banish- 


ment. 


Measures were taken to terminate insurrection | 
The Jesuits were ordered 


in the several States. 
to leave the country. 


A dispatch from Matamoros announced the 
restoration of telegraphic communication Octo- 
In Yucatan a dispatch dated October 
1 indicated the general success of the revolu- 


ber 7. 


tionists. 


In Coahuila a congress or junta superseded the 
Governor, General Zepida, and elected Don Is- 
The deposed Gov- 
ernor raised an army to Support his authority, 
and a dispatch dated October 17 announces an | 
engagement near Monclava, in which both par- 


mael Salas, who accepted. 


ties claimed the victory. 
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erals Counant and Barbeytia issued a pronun- 


| clamento against the State government, and de- 


clared in favor of the constitution of 1872. 
| They seized the important positions in the south- 
jern part of the State, but Governor Pesquera 
took the field against them in person with good 
prospects of success. 

| Vera Cruz and Tamaulipas are greatly dis- 
turbed, and the State of Mexico itself is little bet- 
ter off. A dispatch dated October 2 stated that 
the priests of the Church of San Loretto and all 
the parishes have excommunicated all persons 
recognizing the constitution or ‘‘ the reforms,” 
The reading of a pastoral letter of the Archbish- 
op of Mexico, dated September 14, relating to 
the Papal Allocution of July, was very natural- 
ly thus interpreted, Mexico and Italy being in 
very similar circumstances. 

President Lerdo, his ministers, and the higher 
judges took the oath October 13. 

Advices from Panama state that a formidable 
rebellion has occurred in that province. ‘The city 
was attacked, September 24, by a large force, 
and defended by the government troops, and the 
contest lasted, with slight intervals, till October 
6. On the 30th of September General Correoso 
| arrived from Costa Rica, and proclaimed him- 
self President of Panama. A constituent As- 
sembly has met to consider terms of adjustment. 
Meanwhile Admiral Almy, of the United States 
squadron, found it necessary to land forces at 

Panama to protect the interoceanic railway. 

A revolution was also attempted about the 
same time in the republic of Bolivia by Mendes 
Llanos, but was promptly suppressed. 

A dispatch from Havana, October 6, states 
that a battle occurred near Holquin, in Cuba, be- 
tween the insurgents and a Spanish column, The 
Spanish commander was taken prisoner. The 
column was reinforced, and pursuing the insur- 
gents, routed them utterly. 

Maximo Gomez attacked Santa Cruz del Sur, 
and was repulsed, 

A Spanish force, 400 strong, under Colonel 
Dieguez, was defeated, September 29, at Cana- 
dopondi. Another engagement took place, Oc- 
tober 2, at Ciqui, near San Cristoval, between 
Colonel Esponda and the insurgents. 

John Bright offered himself as candidate for 
Parliament from Rochdale October 20, and was 
elected. Since the general election in 1868 the 
conservatives have gained 28 seats and lost 7. 

Political matters in France are still in a fer- 
ment. The National Assembly was summoned 
| to convene not later than the 27th of October. 
| Both parties have been busy in preparation. 

A conference of monarchical delegates was 
held at Versailles, September 25, and the follow- 
ing plan of operations agreed upon: The resto- 
ration of the monarchy with a constitution and 
parliament, the division of France into electoral 
districts, the naming of a lieutenant-general for 
the kingdom, universal suffrage, the eligibility 
of all citizens to civil employment, and the tri- 
color as the national flag. The party of the Left 
Centre, or ‘‘liberal’ Catholics, are reported to 
have concurred, and the boast was made that 
416 delegates would sustain the monarchy. 

The republicans held a conference October 2. 
The extremists agreed to co-operate with the 
| moderates. M. Say issued an address convok- 
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ing deputies of the Left Centre at Paris October | icy contemplated the destruc 
23, and declaring in favor of a conservative re- | religion, and declared th: 


public. 
2, and entered immediately into consultations. 

Prince Jerome Napoleon wrote a letter to the 
Avenir, September 25, declaring his adhesion to 
the republicans, 

Another meeting of republican members was 
held, October 9, at the house of Jules Simon, at 
which an electoral scheme was adopted, and a 
committee appointed to prepare an official ad- 
dress. 

‘The elections held to fili vacancies resulted in 
the success of the four antimonarchical candi- 
dates. 

M. Thiers, October 18, declared himself con- 
fident of the defeat of the monarchists. The 
deputies of the extreme Left and the moderates 
are reported to be acting in concert. 

The trial of Marshal Bazaine by court-martial 
opened October 6 at the Trianon Palace, Ver- 
sailles. The Duc d’Aumale presided. The de- 
fense is conducted by MM. Lachaud and Son 
and Colonel Villette. ‘The acte d’aceusation was 
very long, occupying three folio volumes, and 
related to the alleged refusal of the marshal to 
co-operate with General M‘Mahon and other 
officers during the late war. He is charged with 
disobeying the commands of the Emperor and 


of the Empress Regent, and of rendering the ef- | 


forts of the French unavailing by his obstinate 
refusal at Metz to assume active operations 
against the Germans. He held no reviews, and 
never visited the ambulances. 

In his defense the marshal left the charges of 
the indictment unanswered, imputing to his lieu- 
tenants the bad execution of movements, and 
declared that events had been stronger than him- 
self. His failure to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment of National Defense by military engage- 
ments he defended on the pretext of inability. 
When speaking of the conventions subsequently 
concluded he used the following language : 

“*My position was unprecedented. I was, in a cer- 
tain sense, my own government. The duties of a 
military chief when a legal government exists are 
strictly defined. I by no means admit that to be the 
case in presence of an insurrectionary government. 
There was then no government; there was nothing.” 

Tur Presipent, “What! France, then, no longer 
existed?” (Sensation.) 

The interrogation of the marshal was con- 
cluded October 18. The general impression was 
that the result of the trial would be unfavorable. 

Bishop Mermillod has forbidden the three 
curés chosen by the ‘‘ Old Catholics” at Geneva 
from exercising the priestly functions. Pere 
Hyacinthe replied from the pulpit October 19. 
The cantonal government has asked that France 
be called upon to restrain the bishop from med- 
dling with Swiss affairs. 

Bishop Reinkens, who was elected by the ‘‘ Old 
Catholic” Congress to the episcopate in West 
Prussia, and consecrated in September, was form- 
ally recognized by the Emperor William, and 
took the oath of allegiance to the empire Octo- 
ber 7. 

An ‘‘Old Catholic” Congress for Westphalia 
met at Dortmund October 10. 

A correspondence between the Pope and the 
Emperor of Germany has been published in the 
Berlin papers. ‘The pontiff, August 7, address- 
ed the Emperor, asserting that the imperial pol- 


M. Thiers returned to Paris October | religious authority would sap the foundations 


— 
tion of the Catholie 
it the weakening of 
|the throne. ‘The Emperor William, in sth 
September 3, called attention to the fact tha in 
Germany the government can not adopt ayy 
measure against the approval of the Emperor 
| he Catholic priests, he charged, had org 
| intrigues against the state and fomented Ope 
jrevolt against the laws. They had done thp 
| same in Ameriea and elsewhere, but in Germa, 
| he was determined to maintain the laws supreme 
| The present controversy had no connection Wit] 
religion, and he hoped that the Pope would ys 
|his authority to end it. Ditlerences in belies 
| did not bar living in peace. 
| ‘The Provincial Correspondent, Prince 8 
|marck’s organ, appealed to the voters, Octobe; 
13, to support at the coming election for mem. 
| bers of the Prussian Diet the royal and nationg| 
| authority against the Roman hierarchy, 

The Bavarian government has also prohibitej 
theological students from attending the Germay 
college at Rome while it is in charge of th 
| Jesuits. The Diet, owing to the prevalence of 
| cholera, did not convene at Munich, 

The cholera abated in Vienna October 7, 
| there having been 3020 cases and 1230 deaths 
| Since its appearance, July 16. 

A treaty, abolishing passports between the 
| two countries, has been concluded by the goy- 
;ernments of Germany and Italy. 

| Captain Werner, of the war steamer Fried. 
| rich Karl, who seized the Spanish steamer Visi 
| dante, carrying the red flag of the Intransigentes, 
| demanded a court of inquiry, which was orde 
| ed, October 2. 

| A ministerial change is predicted in Prussia, 
ce Prince Bismarck’s return to the presidency 


anizel 


I8- 


} 


of the cabinet. 

The Rigsrad of Denmark assembled at Copen. 
hagen October 6. <A statue of Frederick VIL, 
father to the present king, was unveiled with be- 
coming ceremonies October 7. The Folkthing 
having rejected the budget submitted by the min- 
istry, was dissolved by royal order October 18, 

The Cortes adjourned September 21, till Jan- 
uary 2, 1874. President Castelar immediately 
issued a proclamation suspending the constitu- 
tional guarantees regulating the press, etc. 

Garibaldi having tendered his services to the 
republic, Sefior Castelar replied, cordially thank- 
ing him, but adding the assurance that Spain 
was not in need of foreign assistance. ‘The serv- 
ices of a battalion of Greeks were also declined, 
October 8, in like manner. 

General Nouvilas was appointed president of 
the Supreme Council of War, General Pavia 
Captain-General of Madrid, and General Jouvel- 
lar Captain-General of Cuba, in place of General 
Pieltain, removed. ‘The government has ob- 
tained a loan of one hundred million francs from 
the Bank of France. 

General Ceballos and Sefior Maisonave, Miu- 
ister of War, went to Alicante, September 26, 
to be present during the bombardment. The 
merchant shipping, the British and French 
fleets, and eleven other foreign men-of-war, took 
position outside, and* the rebel iron-clads Ne- 
mancia and Mendez-Nunez prepared for action. 
Saturday morning the firing commenced, and 
five hundred projectiles, some of them filled with 
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petroleum, were thrown into the city, doing great | 
Jamage. ‘The forts and batteries on shore re-| 
plied with effect, and at noon the rebel vessels | 
slipped cables and withdrew. ‘The Numancia | 
suffered seriously. 
* Berga was reinforced by Spanish troops the | 
third week in September. General Moriones of- | 
fered battle to the Carlists before Estella, but | 
his challenge was declined, and the place evac- | 
yated October 4. ‘The next day a battle took | 
place near Agarzuza, in Navarra, in which the | 
Carlists were routed with heavy loss. 

Large bodies of deserters abandoned the Car- 
list camp in the province of Lerida September 28 | 
and 29, and on the Ist of October Generals Dorre- | 





garay, Roda, and Lizzaraga forsook their com- 
mands and returned to France. 

General La Vallos joined Don Alfonso Octo- 
ber 6, giving much joy to the Carlists. 

A meeting of Spanish conservatives, at which 
Marshal Serrano and Admiral 'Topete were pres- 
ent, gave in their adhesion to the republic. 

More vigorous firing recommenced at Carta- 
gena October 5. Two days later a sortie of 2000 
insurgents took place, but they were beaten back 
with heavy loss. It was expected that Admiral 
Lobos would begin a bombardment immediately, | 
instead of which he sailed for Gibraltar. ‘This 
being in disobedience of orders, he was removed | 
from the command, which was assumed by the | 
Minister of Marine. 

‘The ministers from Guatemala and Costa Rica | 
arrived at Madrid, October 11, with instructions | 
to recognize the republic. 

The insurgent fleet left Cartagena having a 
majority of the junta on board. The frigate | 
Numancia purposely or accidentally ran into the | 
Fernando el Catolico and sunk her, drowning 
many of her crew. The squadron was sighted | 
off Alicante at night October 18, but continued | 
its course. It was rumored at Cartagena that 
the junta were escaping, but Contreras asserted 
that he had gone in search of the government | 
squadron. ‘The latter sailed for Cartagena Oc- 
tober 18. The insurgents appeared at Valencia 
October 19, captured three merchant vessels, and 
demanded money and provisions, which were re- 
fused, 





| 





The Italian government gave notice, October 
20, to the Jesuits to vacate the premises occupied 
by them at Rome. Dossession was taken of six 
convents the same day. 

Intelligence from Bokhara indicates the pros- 


pect of hostilities between Russia and the Khan | ed over the Gulf of Mexico. 


of Khokan. <A civil war has broken out in the 
khanate. 

A battle took place between the Persians and 
Afghans near Balkh the latter part of Septem- 
ber, in which the latter were defeated. 

The intention of the Afghans to annex Bo- 
khara is announced. 

A dispatch from Bombay, October 10, an- 
nounces that the railway from that city to Mad- 
ras, in Hindostan, has been completed. 

A dispateh from London, October 2, announces 
a rupture between Russia and Japan, growing 
out of the question of proprietorship of a part of 
Saghalien Island. 

A treaty of commerce has been effected be- 
tween China and Peru, 

A letter from Cape Coast, dated August 20, 
gives particulars of the repulse of the English by 
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the Ashantees. Commodore Commerell had as- 


|cended the river Prah, arriving at Chamah, 


where he had a conference with several Fantee 
chiefs, August 14. These were treacherous; 
and when he endeavored to ascend, his vessels 
were fired upon, three killed, and himself and 
several others badly wounded. He had left sev- 
eral men at Chamah to occupy a Dutch fort that 
remained there. ‘They were fired upon by the 
Fantees and one man killed. Commodore Com- 
merell having returned, destroyed the town and 
all the natives remaining in it, who were princi- 
pally women. 

Preparations are now making in England to 
dispatch to the Gold Coast an expedition to 
be commanded by Captain Hewitt ot the Chan- 
nel squadron, with locomotives and rails for a 
railway from the western coast of Africa to the 
Ashantee country. ‘Troops and supplies can 
thus be conveyed into the interior for effective 
warfare. <A telegraph is also to be established. 

Sir Samuel Baker arrived in London with his 
wife October 10. 

‘There is announced a contemplated emigratioa 
of 20,000 from Ireland to America. 


DISASTERS. 


September 19.—A fire and explosion occurred 
at the Red Jacket mine at Gold Hill, Nevada. 
‘Ten persons perished.—A terrific storm occurred 
in East Florida. At Tallahassee several stores 
were unroofed, thirty or forty houses blown 
down, and gin-houses and crops ruined. Four 
persons were killed and others injured. The 
roads were blocked with the trees and telegraph 
wires blown down. Great damage was also done 
at St. Mark’s and Newport. 

September 22.—A fire at Newton, New Jer- 
sey, did $80,000 damage and threatened the en- 
tire place. 

September 26.—A terrible collision took place 
on the New York Midland Railroad, near Home- 
stead Station, between a freight and passenger 
train. Four persons were fatally and others 
dangerously injured. 

September 27.—The town of Lampsasas, in 
Texas, was flooded by the sudden rise of water 
in a creek. The post-office and twenty dwell- 
ings were carried away, and six persons drowned. 

October 4.—The buildings of the Manufactur- 
ing Company at Brandon, Vermont, were burned. 


| Loss $40,000. 
| 


October 6.—A most destructive cyclone pass- 
At Key West the 


| wind moved at the rate of eighty miles an hour, 


|and at Punta Rosa, Florida, ninety. The sea 
| rose fourteen feet above the tide level, flooding 
| the land and sweeping away every movable thing, 
and destroying much shipping. The cable com- 
munication was cut off with Cuba. At Zaza 
| and other Cuban villages numerous vessels went 
| ashore and were wrecked. Hayti was also se- 
| verely devastated on the southern coast. At 
| half past three the tornado reached Charleston. 
| The dépot of the Northeastern Railway was 
blown down, two men killed, and five badly 
hurt. Much damage was done in other parts 
of the city. ‘The storm extended all along the 
Atlantic: coast. 
October 11.—A fire destroyed the car-house of 
the Eastern Railroad, at Boston, and did much 
| damage to the Charles River Bridge.—Twenty 
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buildings, including the railway and telegraph sta- 


tions, were burned at Lambertville, New Jersey. 


—A terrible prairie fire swept over Saline and 
Jetferson counties in Nebraska, destroying many 
At Wil- 


houses and large quantities of grain. 
bur ten school-children were caught in the flames, 


three of whom perished, three were mortally in- | 
Mrs. Mor- 
ley, mother of three of them, endeavoring to 


jured, and four terribly maimed. 


rescue them, was also fatally burned. 


Hong-Kong dates of September 2 announce a 
" 
I'he 


flood in the province of Shan-si, China. 
waters of the Yung-Tino River burst their banks, 


sweeping away thirty-seven villages and destroy- 


ing many lives, 

The list of maritime disasters for the month 
of August, compiled by the Bureau Veritas, 
shows that during that month 176 sailing vessels 
and twelve steamers were totally lost. 
flags: English, 118; French, eighteen; Amer- 
ican, ten; Norwegian, seven; German, ‘our ; 
Dutcli, three ; Greek, Guatemalan, Italian, Por- 
tuguese, and Russian, two each; and one each 
of Austria, Chili, Spain, Nicaragua, Sweden, 
and Turkey. Included as among the lost of the 
above list are three vessels reported missing. 
Of the lost steamers ten were English, one Span- 
ish, and one Swedish. 

September 20.—A dispatch from Calcutta an- 
nounces the loss of the ship Jndus, loaded with 
coolies, of whom 418 were drowned. 

September 22.—A dispatch from Constanti- 
nople states that a great fire in Smyrna had de- 
stroyed $300,000 of property. 

September 26.—A collision occurred between 
two railway trains near Carlisle, England. Sev- 
eral persons were killed. 

September 30.—Several railway accidents oc- 
curred in different parts of England, attended 
with loss of life. The principal one was on the 
Scotch express train. During the month there 
had been thirty-six in all, of which five were at- 
tended with loss-of life. 

October 17.—Ardverikie Castle, former resi- 
dence of the Marquis of Abercorn, was burned. 
Many works of art were destroyed. 

OBITUARY. 

September 20.—At Washington, D. C., Dr. 
Thomas Miller, aged sixty-nine. 

September 21.—At Philadelphia, Rev. E. M. 
Hatter, of St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church, aged 
sixty-one. 

September 22.—In New York, Dr. George W. 
Embree, deputy-collector of the port. 

September 24.—At the Onondaga Reservation, 
New York, Captain Samuel George, chief of the 
Onondaga nation, aged seventy-eight. 

September 26.—At Hanover, New Hampshire, 
Dr. Dixi Crosby, for thirty-five years Professor 
of Surgery and Anatomy in Dartmouth College, 
aged seventy-three. 

September 27.—At Santa Barbara, Califor- 
nia, Oregon Wilson, the painter, aged twenty- 
eight. 

September 28.—At Dhiladelphia, Colonel 
Charles J. Biddle, of the Age, formerly member 
of Congress, aged fifty-four.—At Denver, Colo- 
rado, Right Rev. George M. Randall, Episcopal 
Bishop of Colorado, New Mexico, and Wyo- 
ming.—At Brooklyn, Rev. John H. Pollard, of 


The 
sailing vessels are thus subdivided according to | 


ged thirty. 


St. Peter's Roman Catholic Church, a 
two. 

September 29.—At Boston Highlands, Masc, 
chusetts, Admiral John A. Winslow, Unita 
States navy, former captain of the Kearsgp), 
aged sixty-three. 

September 30.—At Staunton, Virginia, John 
B. Baldwin, late member of the Confedery 
House of Representatives, and afterward Speak 
er of the House of Delegates of Virginia, agp 
fifty-four. _ 

October 3.—At Darien, Connecticut, the Rey 
E. D. Kinney, aged seventy-four. , 

October 4.—At his residence, 


Ira 


Ix chester 


| County, Maryland, ex-Governor ‘Thomas Kin: 


Carroll. 

October 7.—At Hoboken, New Jersey, James 
A. Stevens, aged eighty-four.—At Alexandrig, 
Virginia, Commodore William Jameson, Unita) 
States navy, aged eighty-two.—At Bergen, Ney 
Jersey, Knut-Junglohn Clement, D.Ph., the 
Danish historian, aged seventy. —At Evansville, 
Indiana, John Law, late judge and member of 
Congress, aged seventy-seven. 

October 8.—At Philadelphia, Rev. Henry 
Wood, D.D. ; 

October 9.—At Augusta, Georgia, Alfred 
Cumming, late general in the Confederate army, 
and Governor of Utah from 1857 till 1861, aged 
fifty-six. —At Memphis, ‘Tennessee, of yellow fe- 


| ver, H. A. Littleton. 


October 11.—At Brooklyn, New York, James 
Bogle, the artist, aged fifty-six. 

October 17.—At Boston, by suicide, Manuel 
de F. H. Borges, Portuguese consul, aged thirty. 
nine. 

September 20.—At the city of Morocco, Sidi 
Mohamed, Emperor, having reigned fourteen 
years.—In Paris, Auguste Nélaton, the distin- 
guished surgeon and inventor of lithotrity, aged 
sixty -five.—At London, Donald Dalrymple, 
member of Parliament for Bath, aged fifty-nine. 

September 23.—At Paris, Jean Jacques Vic- 
tor Coste, the naturalist and embryologist, aged 
sixty-five. 

September 26.—At Enghien, Belgium, Sefior 
Salustiana Olozaga, the minister of the Spanish 
provisional government to France, aged seventy. 
He was a democrat, and an orator of extraordi- 
nary power.—At Paris, Jean Chacornace, the as- 
tronomer, aged fifty. —At Hull, England, James 
Clay, liberal member of Parliament, aged sixty- 
two.—At London, William Wheelwright, found- 
er of the Pacific Mail Company, and builder of 
the Central Argentine Railway and other public 
works in South America, aged seventy-six. 

September 27.—At Berlin, Madame Clara 
Mundt, better known as Louise Muhlbach, aged 
fifty-nine. 

September 29.—At Barcelona, Lieutenant 
Henry G. Hunter, of the steamer Wabash, aged 
thirty-two. 

October 1.—At London, Sir Edwin Landseer, 
the painter, aged seventy-one.—Also Robert Bigs- 
by, the antiquarian, aged sixty-seven. 

October 10, —At Paris, Count Maurice Adolphe 
Charles de Flavigny, the Orleanist statesman, 
aged seventy-four.—Also Madame Ponchard, 
the actress, aged eighty-two. 

October 19.—At Edinburgh, Rev. Robert §. 
Candlish, D.D., of the Free Church of Scotland, 
aged sixty-six. 
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URING the winter in which Andrew John- 
son was impeached ‘‘at the bar of the 
Hi use, 
ing tour in the West, and, among other places, 
spoke at Bay City, Michigan. 


u 
u 


pany with the editor of the Republican paper 
pa blished in that pl: vce. Returning to the Fraser 
House at dinner-time, they met the landlord at 
the door, of whom Mr. Whipple inquired if any 
news from Washington had been received during 
the forenoon, to which a negative answer was 
pr The lecturer, turning to the editor, 
said, ** Let us impeac h the landlord.” 

‘“ All right,” responded the editor ; 
shall we impeach him ?” 

“ At the bar of the house, of course,” 
reply. 

The impeachment was promptly entered upon, 
and with comforting success. 


‘ where 


Tat portion of Illinois in which Rock Island | 
finest | 
in the State, and its inhabitants indulge in some | 


County is situated is probably one of the 


tall bragging about it. They have a story of 
one of their citizens who shuffled off this mortal 
coil, and, like all good Rock Islanders, went im- 
mediately to the happy land. On applying at 


the celestial gates for admission, he was asked | 


whence he came. 
‘From Rock Island, Illinois,” was the reply. 
‘*My dear Sir,”’ observed the concierge, ‘* you 
had better go back!” 


We notice by the Utica papers that General 
and Mrs. John J. Knox, of Augusta, Oneida 
County, have just celebrated their ‘‘ diamond 
wedding,” the last, we believe, of the series of 
connubial holidays. It was the late Dr. Mur- 
ray (“* Kirwan”), of Elizabethtown, New Jersey, 
we believe, who, in commenting on the statement 
of a brother clergyman who had just celebrated 
his golden wedding, and never had an angry 
word with his wife, said, ‘*‘ What an awfully stu- 
pid time you must have had!” 


A GENTLEMAN of Middletown, Connecticut, 
having occasion to leave the Brandreth House, in 
this city, at an early hour to catch the New Ha- 
ven train, and hardly having time to order an 
elaborate breakfast, thought he would break his 
fast by a hasty bite at the first restaurant he 
came to. Entering one of those institutions on 
Broadway where speed and economy are feat- 
ures of the feast, he called for a plate of Indian 
cakes, Imagine his surprise on hearing the | 
waiter shout to the cook, **‘ Modocs for one!” 


A FresH anecdote of Henry Clay, or any of 
the wise and witty men who were his contempo- 
raries, is always refreshing. When General 
Jackson appointed Mr. Buchanan to the mission 
at St. Petersburg, he inquired of Mr. Clay, ata 
whist-party in Washington, what style of dress 
he should wear at the court of the Czar. Mr. 
Clay replied that as they were about of a size 
(Buchanan had not then grown so stout as he | 
appeared later in life), the coat he wore as one 


’E. P. Whipple, of Boston, was on a lect- | 
Having no en- | 


-azement for the following evening, he spent the | 
jay in viewing saw- mills and salt-works in com- | 


| British during the war of 1812. 
was the 


| Pennsylvania,” 


Drawer. 


| of the United States Commissioners at Ghent was 


at his service. 

**But it has been worn, 
response to the offer. 

**Oh, that is nothing. You can turn it, Bu- 
chanan—you're used to it.” 

Mr. Clay never let pass an opportunity to have 
a fling at Mr. Buchanan, after the latter had 
written his famous letter charging bribery and 
corruption in the election of John Quincy Adams 
to the Presidency by the House of Representa- 
tives. In the course of a speech in the Senate, 
Mr. Buchanan stated that when a young man he 


* was the 


Mr. Clay,’ 


| joined a volunteer militia company that marched 
| trom Lancaster to the relief of Baltimore, when 


the Monumental City was threatened by the 
Upon reach- 
ing Hagerstown, however, the troops, learning 
that the invaders had been repulsed at North 
Point, returned home without further participa- 
tion in the war. At this point Clay arose, and 
addressing the chair, expressed a desire to ask 
the speaker a question. 

** Certainly,” was the courteous response. 

‘**T would like to inquire of the Senator from 
remarked the Great Commoner, 
with that inimitable twist of his cat-fish mouth, 


| ‘* whether the gentleman marched to the relief 


of Baltimore because he had learned that the 
British had left, or whether the British left be- 
cause they heard the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia was coming ?” 

Mr. Clay had a standing joke, which he never 
failed to perpetrate at Mr. Adams's expense when 
he caught his Massachusetts colleague in a con- 
genial ‘crowd. Adams was afflicted during his 
whole life with a disease of the lachrymal duct, 
which caused his optics to be constantly watery. 
The two occupied the same apartment, and a 
rosy and buxom Swiss damsel attended the room. 
Clay’s story was that upon his attempting to 
snatch a kiss from his handsome chamber-maid, 
he was bluffed off with, 

**Oh, Mr, Clay, you must not, for Mr. Adams 
a few minutes ago begged me with tears in his 
eyes for a similar favor, and I refused him!” 


Wr find this in a Book of Scottish Anecdote, 
by Alexander Hislop: 

One day, during a snow-storm, the Rev. George 
More was riding from Aberdeen to a village in 


the vicinity of the town. He was enveloped in 
a Spanish cloak, and had a shawl tied round his 





neck and shoulders. ‘These loose garments, cov- 
ered with snow, and w aving in the blast, started 
| the horse of a ‘ bagman,” who chanced to ride 
| past. The alarmed steed plunged, and very near- 
ly threw its rider, who exclaimed, 
‘*Why, Sir, you would frighten the very devil!” 
**T am glad to hear that,” said Mr. More, ‘‘ for 
| it’s just my trade.” 
| 
LextneTon and Danville, Kentucky, are rivals 
in trade, and the effort of one is met by the en- 
ergy of the other. If the one invests in a silver- 
mounted looking-glass-lined show-case, the oth- 
| er must forthwith import a Swiss cottage soda 
fountain, with two rows of stops and a double 
| bank of sirups. So it goes, ‘*check” and 
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” 


*check,” but never a ‘‘ check-mate; ond the 
consequence is that both towns have their enter- 
prising, active merchants, with stocks well up to 
the times. 

In Danville, one morning, a middle-aged 
darky entered one of the largest stores, and, as 
trade was quiet, found the proprietor alone. 

** Good-morning, Mass Jeems!” 

‘*How are uncle ?” with a look that 
plainly showed that he was unacquainted with 
the citizen of color. 

‘** Dis yer yoh store, Mass Jeems? Mighty 
fine store—beats Lex'ton all hollow; mighty 
nice and clean you keep it, too. Dis yer 
all yone, Mass Jeems ?” 

‘* Yes, it’s all mine; but what’s that to you?” 

** Well, I declah! It’s mighty nice. I tole 
our folks it’s all foolsness goin’ to Lex’ton foh 
what little dey wanted, an’ now I knows it. 
How you sell dat sugah, Mass Jeems ?” 

‘Seven pounds for a dollar.” 

‘Golly! Dat’s cheap—cheaper'n Lex’ton, 
an’ bettah sugah too. You can jis wrap me Up 
two dollah’s worf ob dat sugah, Mass Jeems. 

The sugar was duly enveloped, and the darky 
wrapped his left arm around the package, and 
putting his right hand into his breeches pocket, 
seemed about to pay, 


vou, 


fee, he asked, 
** How you sell dat coffee, Mass Jeems ?” 
**'Three pounds and a half for a dollar.” 
**Well, now, dat is cheap—dirt cheap. I 
declah I ain’t goin’ neah Lex’ton any moah, 
Jis wrap me up two dollah’s worf o’ dat coffe 
Mass Jeems.”’ 
‘The scoop was dusted, the scales properly set, 
and the coffee nearly weighed (that is, he had 


poured in too much, taken out a handful, and | 
was sprinkling the grains in slowly), when the | 


darky, still clinging to the package of sugar, 
turned one enormous ear toward the door, stood 
in a listening attitude for a moment, 
out with a rousing ‘‘ Whoa, dah!” 

**Mass Jeems” 
bottom corners of a paper sack. Darky edged 
along slowly toward the door. ‘‘ Whoa, dah!” 
Then muttered, ‘‘ Dem dambitious hosses ‘ill git | 
away fr’m me yet, l’s afeard. Whoa, dah!” 
Then he quietly walked out, and passed out of 
sight. ‘The store-keeper finally tied the package, 
and taking it up, walked to the door to deliver 
it to his customer and get his four dollars ; but 
he looked in vain for any sign of the fractious 
team, but he did see the rapidly diminishing 
form of his darky away up the pike bending to 
his work, and setting down and picking up a 
pair of No. 
Dexter's speed. 

Slowly entering the store, his feelings found 
vent in the exclamation, ‘‘ Sold by a darn nig- 
ger!” But the frown soon gave way to a smile, 
the smile to a hearty laugh, and the first man 
who came in heard the story, but with the prom- 
ise added that the coffee should lie on the shelf 
for a month, ‘‘ and if that darky comes in, boys, 
give it to him, and don't take a cent.” 

‘*Mass Jeems” never goes to Lexington but 
somebody asks, ‘‘ How you sell dat sugah, Mass 
Jeems ?” 


Many are the stories related of the late Rev, 


| whom ‘ 


store | 


e, | 2 bit—it is rather a compliment ; 


then broke | 


was busy turning down the} 
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Ww alter Dunlop, of Dumfries. The list is fro. 
quently swelled by not a few of doubtful presi 
For the authenticity of one remark mad Mt . 
eccentric divine I can readily vouch, rtd ti ne 
previous to the death of his wife Mr. Dunlo 

had quarreled with that lady’s brother—g op, 
tleman who, having had the misfortune to 
a leg, propelled himself by means of a stick gy), 
stitute. When engaged with two of tl 
of his church, considering the names « 


1€ Ceacy 
of those t 
‘bids’ to the funeral should be se nt, 
observed, ‘‘Mr. Dunlop, you maun sen I 
to Mr, — ox naming the obnoxious rela tive 
‘“*Oh, ay,” returned the minister, striy; ng that 
his sense of duty should overcome his reluctan 
tothe proposal. ‘* Ye can send him ane.” They 
immediately added, with much gravity, and j; 
a tone that told the vast relief which the refle . 
tion afforded, ** He'll no be able to come up t 


| stair.” 


Aw English gentleman contributes the follow. 
ing: 

At the assize at Leeds a witness of very re 
spectable appearance was under cross-exatning. 
tion, and at the idea of five Tol ap YWorths 


making a Leeds man drunk he laughed ou 
when a sudden thought | 
struck him, and pointing to an open bin of cof- 


Witness. ‘‘ No, I was not drunk; 
sober as a— _ I was sober.” 

Mr. Justice Metior. ‘‘ You were going 
say, ‘ As sober as a judge.’ 

Witness. *‘ Well, my lord, I Was, and I\ 


I WAS as 


” 


your pardon; but I stopped my self in time 


Mr. Justice Mettor. ‘Oh, I don’t mind it 
but why t 


judges should always be selected I do not know 


| I think it might be varied by favoring us with a 


bishop now and then.” 


From Houston, Texas, comes the two follow- 


| ing: 


A promising young gentleman of this place, 
Mr. A——, was engaged to Miss B . A 
short time before the marriage was to take ae 
Mr. A ’s brother got into a fracas with a mar 
whom he shot. Mr. A——, feeling deeply the 
disgrace to his family, called on Miss B , and 
offered to release her from her engagement. ‘The 
lady replied, ‘* Why, Mr. A——, you do not call 


that any disgrace, do you? Look at my condi- 


|tion: my brother is a member of the Legisla- 
| ture! 


” 


The courting went on. 


Amonc the officers in charge in Houston dar- 
ing the late war was General Griffin. A freed- 


|man, Pomp, was one day conversing with the 
12 brogans at something less than | 


general, when he spied his former young master, 
whom he had not seen since the commencement 


| of hostilities. Pomp ran to him, and exclaimed, 
| ** God bress you, Mars Charles! I's mighty glad 


to see yer! How's de ole missis an’ Mars John?” 

After Pomp had finished his demonstrations of 
joy the general said, ‘‘ Pomp, you need not call 
him master now; you are just as good as he is,” 

‘“‘What!” said Pomp; ‘‘me jus’ as good as 
Mars Charles? No, Sah, General Griffin! 1 
nay be jus’ as good as you is, but I ain't so good 
as Mars Charles—no, Sah !” 


It can scarcely be regarded as a part of the 


“eternal fitness of things” to express approval 
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of wh at is said in church with ‘‘ three cheers and 


el Yet it happened recently in Ireland. 
During high mass in the little church of Glen- 
wif three ladies of the Protestant faith were 
bliged to take shelter there from a heavy show- 
The officiating priest, knowing who they 
were, and wishing to be respectful to them, stoop- 
down to his attendant, who was on his knees, 
a 1 whis pered, ‘* Three chairs for the P rotest- 
ant ladies. ” The man, who was rather ignorant, 
stood up and shouted, ‘‘ Three cheers for the 
protestant ladies !” which were given with hearty 
»od-will by the congregation, while the poor 


vriest stood dumfounded, It will happen so 


s( metimes. 


Ir has been generally understood that corpo- 
rations have no souls, but the following would 
indicate some hopeful signs : 

In a recent ride over the Lake Shore Railroad 
[ noticed certain pockets upon the sides of the 
cars, just above the seats, bearing the inscription 
of “Bible. Read and return.” I took one of 
e books, and upon opening saw pasted on one 
he fly-leaves a printed card, conveying the 
nformation that they were furnished by the di- 


rectors of the corporation for the use of the pas- 
sengers. Just under this card a thirsty soul had | 
written in pencil the following : 
‘I think this corporation would confer a great. | 

er benefit upon its passengers by furnishing a 
ylentiful supply of cold water.” 

Underneath this was written in another hand 
by some cy nic: 

“Just what the rich man said to Lazarus.’ 

In the Memoir and Letters of Sura Coleridge, 

ently published by Harper and Brothers, oc- 
curs the following passage, addressed to her eld- 
est brother in 1840: ‘‘I have a strong opinion 
that a genuine love of books is one of the great- 
est blessings of life for man and woman, and I 
can not help thinking that by persons in our 
middle station it may be enjoyed (more at one 
time, less at another, but certainly during the 
course of life to a great extent enjoyed) wichout 
neglect of any duty. A woman may housekeep, 
if she chooses, from morning to night, or she 
may be constantly at her needle, or she may be 
always either receiving or preparing for company ; 
but whatever those who practice these things 
may say, 
woman to spend her whole time in this manner. 
Now I can not but think that the knowledge of 
the ancient languages very greatly enhances the 
pleasure taken in literature—that it gives depth | 
and variety to reading, and makes almost every 
book, in whatever language, more thoroughly 
understood. I observe that music and drawing 
are seldom pursued after marriage.” 


Durixe the administration of Simon Snyder 
as Governor of Pennsylvania there resided in 


one of the western counties a gentleman named | 


Ogle, an active political friend of the Governor. 
Educational advantages at that day were ob- 
tained with difficulty, and Mr. Ogle formed no 
exception to the rule. He was a man of good 
judgment, shrewdness, and energy. Having oc- 


casion to correspond with Governor Snyder, he | 


used, in speaking of himself, the small i instead 
of the capital letter. A friend, looking over his 


it is not necessary in most cases for a | 





shoulder, suggested the proper change, when 
Mr. Ogle remarked, ‘‘ I am writing to my supe- 
rior, and in such case humble myself: but if I 
were writing to such a — squirt as you, I 
would make an I that would cover the whole 
page.” 

In Tyerman’s Oxford Methodists oceurs the 
following incident relating to the tragic 
growing out of the political and 1 
bles of the times : 

** Last Thursday [September, 1746], about five 
in the morning, the heads of ‘Thomas Siddal and 
Thomas Deacon were fixed upon the Exchange. 
Great numbers have been to view them; and 
yesterday, betwixt eight and nine, Dr. Deacon, 
a non-juring priest, and father to one of them, 
made a full stop near the Exchange, pulled off 
his hat, and made a bow to them with great rev- 
erence. He afterward stood some time looking 
at them. <A gentleman of the town was with 
him, and a considerable number of spectators 
were present. He and some of his flock have 
been seen to do so before several times.” 

This act, innocent and natural enough in it- 
self, was regarded as popery—a worshiping of 
saints—and gave birth to not a few squibs and 
verses. The following was by a Quaker: 


scenes 
gious trou- 


Doffing the hat I hold no sign of grace, 
Saving in prayer, which was perhaps the case; 
But yet, my friend, I hope it may be said, 

I'd rather see a hat off than a head. 


Another poet, not a ‘* broad-brim,” 
public with the following: 


favored the 


The de’il has set these heads to view, 
And put them upon poles: 
Poor de’il, *twas all that he could do, 


When God had ta’en their souls! 


Ir Mr. Henry Bergh, the philanthropic man 
who has done so much for man’s most useful 
servitor, the horse, has not the following sus- 
pended from the walls of the office of the socie- 
y, he here has the means of rectifying the omis- 
sion. It was written by a resident of New York 
in 1777, and placed over the resting-place of 

MY POOR OLD HORSE. 

When past my prime, wounded, lame, and poor, 
My ingrate master drove me from his door; 
Forgetting all my toils and earnings past, 
To perish on a ruthless world I then was cast. 
My worn-down teeth through a long summer day 


Did seldom mumble one poor lock of hay; 
Fixed to a spot, my limbs would scarce sustain— 


| A meagre corpse, through which my ribs complained. 


So weak I was that while the hungry flies 

In clusters fastened on my nose and eyes, 

Their tortures undisturbéd I must bear, 

For I couldn’t move a joint or whisk a hair. 
Abandoned in the street, the stroke I waited 
Which should release me from a world I hated. 
Welcome, old death, old horses’ last, best friend— 
My master’s woes begin where mine shall end. 


In pastures green I shall forever dwell, 
While cruelty sinks to its native hell. 


From France come some anecdotes of Frank- 
lin, gathered from old French papers, and re- 
produced in the AMoniteur. This is characteris- 
tic of that fine old personage: He once “ assist- 
ed” at a literary reunion where several original 
articles were read, and not understanding well 
the French when read or declaimed, and wish- 
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ing to show himself polite and appreciative, he 
resolved to applaud whenever he saw Madame 
Soufflers, a friend of his, show marks of appro- 
bation. After the reunion, his little son said 
to him, ‘‘ Papa, you applauded every thing, and 


more than any body else when they praised you!” | 


Franklin used to describe his embarrassment, and 
the effort he made to recover himself. 
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| Thy strains with such majestic grandeur ro}) 
They mock the sense and deliquate the soy): 
| They sparkle in celestial radiance dressed, ' 
| Like some bright star to luminate the west 
Or like a comet of tremendous size , 
Dragging its lucid tail about the skies, 
Thy hills and dales, thy groves and coo 
Shall teem, Kentucky, with perennial sweets 
Where once the gimson, poke, and nightshade ros 
| To damp the eye and fumigate the nose, 


] retreats, 


| The daisy pied, the rose of blushing hue, 


Fresu anecdotes of the late President Lincoln | 
are constantly coming to light. ‘The last is thus 
related by President Grant: 

‘*When the three commissioners met us at 
Fortress Monroe, Mr. Stephens came swaddled 
up from top to toe in an enormous overcoat. 
Lincoln called me aside, as Mr. Stephens was 
disrobing, and observed, 

*** Grant, what does that performance of Ste- 
phens remind you of ?’ 

“*T answered, ‘ Mr. President, I do not know; 
but what does it remind you of?’ 

** With one of his queer winks Lincoln said, 
‘It reminds me of the biggest shuck off the 
smallest ear I ever saw in all my life!’” 


A man whose business is of an executive char- | 
acter in East Haddam, Connecticut, tells us of a 
gentleman of eccentric ways, Colonel N—— by 
name, who formerly lived in that town. While 
walking in Hartford one day in icy weather his 
foot slipped, and his manly form came down in 
full on the pavement. ‘The by-standers had their 
usual laugh at such a calamity, whereupon the | 
colonel, picking himself up, turned upon them | 
with disdain, saying, ‘‘ Laugh, you poor fools, 
langh! Adam fell and carried a whole race 
with him, but nobody laughed !” 


A FRIEND, in looking over some old papers 
of a lately deceased relative, found among them 
a number of prospectuses for the publication of | 
a volume of poems entitled The Flower of the 
Desert, by Benjamin Leathers, Esq., of Camp- 
bell County, Kentucky, dated March 29, 1817. 
The volume was to have been published as soon 
as one thousand copies were subscribed for. 
Alas! only about two hundred names are down | 
for it; it was never published, and we will never 
know the greatness of our loss. Wrapped up 
with the papers, however, was one which is too 
gcod to keep out of the Drawer, viz., an address 
to Mr. Leathers by a brother poet, intended for | 
publication in the volume. Accompanying it is | 
ashort note addressed to the gentleman who was | 
attending to Mr. L.’s subscriptions, I give you | 


it first : 

Bucxineuam, March 7, 1817. 

Mr. H——: Sir,—Agreeably to your request, I send | 
you a short address to that ornament of Kentucky, | 
Mr. B. Leathers. I am sensible that it will do me great 
honor to have a production of mine appear in so valu- | 
able a collection of matter as Mr. Leathers will furnish. 
Please give my respects to this nightingale of verse, 
and assure him that nothing would give me greater 
pleasure than an acquaintance with him. 
Respectfully, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
Anson K. Parkerton, 





Here is the address : 


TO BENJAMIN LEATHERS, ESQUIRE, THE 
POET OF NATURE. 


O son of song! immortal Leathers! say, 
Whence eprings the magic of thy matchless lay? 
Is it a Muse, a goddess, or a god 


That, suppliant, waits at thy incumbent nod? 


| The Apennines, trans 


| With pinks and violets, shall meet the view, 


Each creek and branch which through Kentu: 
Shall trill thy numbers, Leathers, as it goes: 
And fair Ohio as it glides along , 
Will stop at Covington to hear thy song. 

But not to fair Kentucky's clime alone 
Shall thy inimitable flights be known; 
Echo, responsive nymph, pleased with the song 
From hill to hill shall waft thy fame along; ~ 


ky flows 


Through North America her fiight she'll take, 
| Then passing southward make the Andes quake! 
| From Chimborazo’s cloud-encircled height, 


Next o’er th’ Atlantic wave she'll take her flight 

To Europe’s happy shores; but in her course 

On Teneriffe’s proud peak will stop te feed her hor 

When thus refreshed her pace the nymph will mep 

And on the towering Apennines descend; : 
ported with the sound, 

Thy name, O envied Leiba, shall resound, 

And pleased so great an honor to repay, 


extren 
at bel 
having 


| Quick to their brother Alps the theme convey; 


The hundred Alps accordant will rejoice, 
Till Europe, all admiring, joins its voice; 
The Muses, ranged around the sacred spring, 
Will tune the lute and strike the varied string; 
And Pindus, ravished with the heavenly chime, 
Shall, leaping, dancing, capering, beat time. 

Yes, Leathers, thy triumphant march pursue, 
And show maniiod what native fire can do. 
Though science boasts some splendid works of art, 


| Science alone can never touch the heart. 


‘Tis thy blest 


privilege, O Nature’s child, 
To rear a gar¢ 


en in a lonely wild; 


{ 


| "Tis thine alone the willing heart to chain, 


To make it freeze, and thaw, and freeze again. 
Long as Kentucky's rocks shall mock decay, 

Long as the owl prefers the night to day, 

Long as the plaintive muckawis shall sing, 

Long as wild turkeys gabble in the spring, 

So long thy verse, great bard of modern days, 

Like a great prairie all on fire shall blaze. 

Anson K. Panrkertoy, 

How is that for high? 


Tue following inscription has been found on 
the walls of a house undergoing repair above a 


| fire-place, now bricked up, formerly in an up- 


stairs room. ‘The inscription, which is painted 
on the whitewashed bricks, is in old English 


| characters, with red initials, and is in good pres- 


ervation. 


It is supposed to be nearly three cen- 
turies old. 


All this in Tewkesbury, England: 


Three thinges pleeseth booeth god and man: Concorde 

Be twene bretheren; Amytie betwene nayghbowers; 

And A man and his wyfe that agreeth well to gether. 

Fower thinges hurt much the site of man: Teares; 
Smocke; Wynde; 

And the woorst of all to se his friends unluckye and 
his fose happye. 

These fivfe thinges are rare sene: A fayer yonge 
womane with out * 

A lover; A yonge man with out myerth; An old 
ueseror with out money; ; 

Aney greate fayer with out theffes; A fare harne with 
out masic, 


In a recent number of Notes and Queries we 
find an anecdote of O'Connell, which had not 
hitherto found its way into print abroad, and 
now doubtless has its first publication in America. 

The late John Barclay Scriven, though not 4 
lawyer of the first class, was a very able man, 
| and in constant employment, and was brought 
| into frequent collision with O'Connell. Mr. 
| Scriven had the misfortune of being a very ugly 

man, but he was as good-tempered as he was ill- 
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ed. On one occasion, after he and O’Con- 
wel] had been sparring in court for their respect- 
. . clients, Seriven said, as they were leaving the 
court, Ms 

“Well, O'Connell, I wish you and I were bet- 
tor friends than we are.” 

Why so?” asked O'Connell. 

‘‘ Because I wish to go to Killarney.” 

“And what have I to do with your going 
” Just this, that I am afraid if you found me 

wn in your own ccuntry you would get some 

your followers to throw me into the lake.” 

‘Indeed I would not,” said O'Connell, with 

nolite bow, ‘‘and for this simple reason, you 
q mild frighten the fish.” 

A LARGE number of epitaphs come annually 
to the Drawer, most of which have some sort of 
allusion to the alleged worthlessness of life, an 
extreme reluctance to leave it, and a murmuring 
at being cut off too early, or a sigh at old age 
having brought on the inevitable hour, If death 
were not a fact of terrible solemnity, epitaphs 
night justly excite as much laughter as a well- 
tutT ed epigram. Often, indeed, inscriptions meet 

e eve which seem intended to make it triumph 
‘ith a sort of dreary glee. Now and then the 
. facts are simply put with a certain air of philos- 
_ y about them, as in the following : 


ks of art, 


tring: 


hime, 


Our life is but a winter day: 
Some only breakfast, and away; 
Others to dinner stay, 
And are full fed; 
The eldest man but sups, 
And goes to bed. 
Large is his debt that lingers out the day; 
He that goes soonest 
Has the least to pay. 
In another church-yard is an epitaph that pays 
tribute to happiness and temperance : 
KERTON, 
Here lies, retired from mortal strife, 
A man who lived a happy life: 
. . A happy life, and sober too— 
found A thing that all men ought to do. 
F above 1 
1 an up- 
3 painted 
Englis 

00d pres- 
hree cen- 
gland : 


For quaintness this, from a Scottish grave- 
yard, is not bad : 
In this church-yard lies Eppie Coutts, 
Either here or hereabouts; 
3ut whaur it is none can tell 
Till Eppie rise and tell hersel. 


serving of commendation is open to conjecture ; 
but there can be no doubt as to the questionable 
traits of the lady who inspired the following : 


Concorde 
thbowers: 
to gether. 
: Teares; 
Here lies the wife of neighbor Thomas, 
Whom Death in mercy carried from us; 
For when alive she was so old, 

So homely, sluttish—such a scold— 

That round about her for a mile 

All things were in a constant broil. 

We've known her storm at such a rate 
That even her chimney back would sweat. 
Trammels through fear forgot to hold, 
And red-hot coals of fire feel cold; 


ackye and 
rer yonge 
; An old 


arne with 


series We 
had not 
oad, and 
A merica. 
gh not a 
le man, 
brought 
ll. = Mr. 
ery ugly 
2 was ill- 


Her husband never dropped a tear 

Till he had placed her body here; 

And then he blubbered like a great lout 
For fear she'd scratch her passage out. 


Tue circumstance of the late Lord Westbury 
having forgotten to name any executor to his 
will (written by himself) is mentioned as an il- 
lustration of the aphorism that a lawyer is not 
competent to deal with his own affairs; and in 
proof the following is added: ‘‘ Of the late Lord 


Whether Eppie had any particular virtues de- | 
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Mansfield it is said, he could not trust himself 
to record the simplest matter, or to take the 
most unimportant step with respect to his own 
affairs, until he had transferred a guinea from 
one pocket to another, and had thus created the 
delusion that he was being consulted about some- 
body else's business.” 


AN organist, for many years engaged in one 
of the noted churches of this city, tells us this: 

A strange man was acting as sexton. An old 
gentleman who was deaf took his seat in a pew, 
and produced from his pocket an ear-trumpet of 
curious shape, and to the dismay of the tempo- 
rary sexton raised it toward his face. The sex- 
ton sprang to his side, and said something in a 
low voice, whereupon the gentleman endeavored 
to raise the trumpet to his ear, but was prevent- 

|ed by the sexton seizing his hand. With in- 
creasing voice and excitement, he said: ‘** You 
mustn't, Sir. You mustn't blow that horn in 
here. If you do, I shall be obliged to put you 
out!” And the good old man, pocketing his 
bugle, heard nothing of service or sermon. 

WE observe that the National Pork-packers’ 
Convention was held in Chicago on the second 
Wednesday in September last. It recalls a lu- 
dicrous incident that occurred in Cincinnati some 
years ago, at the annual convention of the asso- 
ciation held in that city. A gentleman to whom 
had been assigned the duty of responding to a 

| certain toast thought it would be apropos to his 
speech to perorate with Rodman Drake's apos- 
trophe to the American flag, 


Forever float that standard sheet! 


| But, somehow or other, when he arrived at the 
point where that beautiful line was to be intro- 
| duced, the pork idea seemed to dominate his in- 
tellect, for he inaptly exclaimed, 

Forever fleet that standard shoat! 


and sat down amidst a tumult of guffaws. 


THE recent decease of the Emperor Louis Na- 
| poleon, and the retirement of M. ‘Thiers from the 
| Presidency of France, recall an amusing remi- 
| niscence of those two personages, published in the 
| Drawer in September, 1857 : 
| Just before Louis Napoleon was elected Pres- 
| ident of the French nation, two eminent states- 
men, M. Molé and M. Thiers, invited the prince 
to visit them at the house of M. Thiers, in order 
that they. might make known to him the elements 
and tendencies of modern society in France. 
‘The fundamental principle of modern society,” 
said M. Thiers, ‘‘is the civil power. ‘The mili- 
tary spirit is dead, and can not be revived. You 
appear to have a chance of being nominated Pres- 
ident of the Republic, and it seems desirable to 
us that you should prepare yourself for that emi- 
nent post by—cutting off your mustache! If M. 
Molé or myself were to be nominated President, 
neither of us would wear mustaches. It there- 
fore seems to us necessary that you should shave 
off yours.”’ 

The prince declined, and the result is known 
to the world. 





Ir there be a man in the United States who 
does not possess the reputation of being a wag, 
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it is Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson, yet there have 
recently come to light certain facts which show | 
that he is open to that imputation. ‘The follow- | 
ing is related by a gentleman who has been hav- | 
ing a chat with him: 

The surprising mingling in Emerson’s nature | 
of extreme idealism and of profound common- | 
sense is amusingly illustrated by an account that 
is given of an interview between him and Miss 
Elizabeth Peabody, of Kindergarten notoriety. 
Miss Peabody was a zealous champion of Berke- 
ley’s famous doctrine that matter has no actual 
existence, and that spiritual entities are the only 
realities, and was desirous 
of convincing Emerson of 
the truth of this theory. 

One day they were dis ly 
cussing the question in 
Emerson’s study, and he 
was treating the theory 
with the greatest respect, 
being apparently inclined 
to accept it. Inthe midst 
of the discussion Emer- 
son saw through the win- 
dow a load of wood being 
driven into his yard, and 
it seemed to distract his 
attention, but being a po- 
lite man, he was loath to 
interrupt the lady’s con- 
versation. As the wag- 
on passed into the yard, 
however, he asked to be 
excused a moment, as he 
must direct the man where 
to unload the wood; then 
he added, with a smile and 


a twinkle in his eye, ‘* You A 

know things must be look- Ls 
ed after, although they do ’ 
not exist.” 


Mr. Emerson has often 
been told by advisers that he ought to see more 
of the world, that he ought to go among the 
people more, in order that he might make his 
essays and lectures more practical. To one of 
these he replied, 

**Oh, but I do; I went into a bar-room only 
the other day.” 

** You did ?” asked the friend, in amazement. 

** Yes, and I went up to the bar and called for 
adrink. ‘The bar-keeper asked me what I would 
have, and I told him [ believed I would take a 
glass of—water.” 

Mr. Emerson, like Socrates, prefers to obey 
bad laws, under protest, rather than to defy his 
government. His friend Henry Thoreau, an- 
other of the Concord philosophers, believed that 
it was his duty to disobey bad laws, and so in 
the days of slavery he refused to pay his tax, and 
Was sent to jail. Wmerson, who had paid his 
taxes under protest, called at the jail, and, see- 
ing Thoreau, said, 

**How does it happen, Mr. Thoreau, that I 
find you here ?” 

Thoreau, a little petulant, because Emerson had 
taken the easier way of squaring his conduct with 
his conscience, replied, ‘*‘ How does it happen, 
Mr. Emerson, that I don’t find you here?” 

One day Emerson was standing in his door- 
yard—probably reflecting on the superiority of 





the soul over matter—when a crazy Mil 
approached, and asked if he was aware 
world was soon coming to an end. 
replied, calmly, ‘* Let it come ; 
just as well without it.” 

In contrast with this comment is the witty 
observation of one of Mr. Emerson’s admirer; 





lerite 

that the 
Emerson 
We can get along 


| who, in company with a friend. was going , 
| hear his oration before the Phi Beta Kappa 86. 
| ciety at Cambridge, and might possibly be + 
jlate. ‘In that case,” said the gentleman, « 


OL 








W 
shall have one consolation, for it is better to miss 


hearing Emerson than to hear any body else,” 





BABY ATLAS. 
An arm and a fist—there’s muscle! 
What think you of that for a grip? 
Where would Hercules be, or Samson, 
If I'd either one on the hip? 


Not use them? Why, don’t I grapple 
Already with wind and things ? 

I know I could swim, too; see that, now— 
About all I need is wings, 


I'm going for papa’s whiskers ; 
I'll get his mustache some day, 
And T'll lift it clean off his features, 
And make him believe it's play. 


He has too much nose, I’m certain, 
For a man of his age and size— 
There! only six inches further 
And I'd either had that or his eyes! 


He thinks I’m only a baby, 
But I’m five months old this week, 
And to call such a fellow an infant 
Is a fraud ef which I won’t speak. 


Now it surely is time for dinner, 
Why can’t they look out for a man? 

I could go for it now bald-headed— 
No one else in the family can. 


My fists, or a slice ont of papa— _ 
Was there ever starvation like mine? 
I'll squall if it isn't forth-coming, _ 
For they all know a man must dine. 
What's this? Me, taken and lifted 
This reckless way through the air? 
What's that? Ah, I know, my dinner, 
And it's time it was coming. Tuere! 

















